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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
June  30,  1906. 

America  and  back  for  five  pounds  is  a  tempting 
offer,  and  one  wfiich  we  are  sure  tfiat  many  teacliers 
will  be  ready  to  accept.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a 
second  Mosely  Commission — this  time  for  teachers  of 
all  grades,  from  the  University  to  the  elementary 
school— to  study  the  systems  which  are  in  existence 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  concession 
which  has  been  made  by  the  steamship  companies 
will  extend  from  November  to  March,  and  wiU  apply 
to  boats  sailing  both  from  Liverpool  and  South- 
ampton ;  the  smallness  of  the  passage-money  really 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  teachers  are  carried  free, 
and  only  pay  for  their  food  while  on  the  journey. 
Arrived  in  America  they  will  be  met  by  representa- 
tives of  committees  there,  conducted  to  rooms 
previously  secured,  and  provided  with  itineraries  of 
suitable  routes  for  their  voyages  of  discovery.  If 
we  are  any  good  whatever  at  prophesy,  we  should  say 
that  the  proposed  limit  of  five  hundred  applications 
will  very  soon  be  reached.  It  means  an  interesting, 
novel,  and  instructive  holiday  for  little  more  than 


would  be  its  cost  at  home  ;  and  think  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  broadening  one's  mind  !  It  only  remains 
now  for  local  authorities  to  co-operate,  by  giving 
leave  of  absence  (without  accompanying  loss  of 
salary)  to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
wonderful  chance.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  joining 
should  lose  no  time  in  sending  in  their  applications  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.M.G.,  Union  Bank  Buildings, 
Ely  Place,  London,  E.C. 

We  are  ready  for  much  that  is  irrelevant  in  dis- 
cussions nowadays,  and  those  who  are  responsible 
for  such  digressions  can  easily  justify  their  conduct 
by  pointing  to  the  way  in  which  debates  are  con- 
ducted in  our  national  assembly.  But  it  is  rather 
trying  to  find  that  the  representative  meetings  both 
of  Headmistresses  and  Assistants,  convened  to 
discuss  the  abolition  of  the  register,  the  value  of 
afternoon  school,  and  what  not,  turned  aside  to 
talk  of  the  enfranchisetnent  of  women  ;  and  not 
only  debated  the  point,  but  actually  passed  votes 
in  favour  of  its  adoption  !  We  are  willing  to  do 
every  justice  to  the  ladies  in  this  matter,  and  to 
recall  how  they  dissociated  themselves  entirely 
from  certain  agitating  bands  that  we  have  heard  of ; 
but,  in  spite  of  our  sympathy  with  the  claim  of  those 
who  earn  their  own  living  to  be  allowed  to  elect  their 
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own  representatives,  we  cannot  think  that  they 
will  be  taken  seriously  if  they  turn  an  avowedly 
educational  meeting  into  a  semi-political  one.  A 
speaker  at  one  of  these  meetings  said,  those  who 
desired  it  could  find  ample  opportunities  of  ex- 
pressing their  vie'ws  through  other  associations ; 
and  such,  we  imagine  (although  it  was  rejected  by  the 
meeting),  will  be  the  view  of  most  dispassionate  people. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  had 
to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  obloquy  for  abolishing  the 
register,  or  proposing  to  do  so  ;  and  until  he  pro- 
duces the  card  which  is  apparently  up  his  sleeve 
somewhere,  we  must  be  forgiven  if  we  think  that  his 
opponents  have  the  best  of  it.  He  protests  that  he 
hopes  very  shortly  to  issue  regulations  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  satisfactorily  maintaining  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers  ;  but  this  is  only  one 
side  of  the  question,  and,  moreover,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  form  these  regulations  wiU  take.  No- 
body will  pretend  that  the  register  as  it  existed  was 
not  open  to  criticism  :  it  bristled  with  points  which 
invited  it ;  but  the  course  we  should  like  to  have 
seen  adopted  was  to  mend,  and  not  to  end  it.  Too 
long  has  the  teaching  profession  played  the  part  of 
Cinderella ;  it  is  time  that  it  was  put  into  the  posi- 
tion that  it  deserves  (and  that  so  many  of  us  thought 
it  was  already  on  the  way  to  attaining),  of  being 
officially  recognised  as  a  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  University  question  in  Ireland  is  passing 
through  another  phase.  A  Commission  has  been 
appointed,  complementary  to  the  recent  one  on 
University  Education,  to  deal  with  Trinity  College 
and  Dublin  University.  The  two  are  practically  the 
same,  Trinity  being  the  only  College  under  Dublin 
University.  They  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
Government  inquiry  for  fifty  years,  and  although 
they  have  in  many  ways  been  very  progressive,  e.g.,  in 
abolishing  tests  long  before  the  English  Universities 
and  in  opening  degrees  to  women,  yet  much  improve- 
ment is  obviously  possible,  and  if  the  Commission 
can  succeed  in  making  suggestions  which  will  render 
Dublin  University  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics 
generally,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
history. 

It  seems  that  nothing  can  go  aright  with  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board  for  Ireland.  The  new  rules 
and  programme  for  1907  which  were  published  in 
May  have  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  Intermediate  Commissioners  have,  by  a 
decisive  majority,  refused  to  give  way,  and  there  is 
in  consequence  a  deadlock.     As  many  Irish  schools 


commence  their  educational  year  before  the  end  of 
August,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  settle 
the  matter  very  quickly  unless  a  grave  situation  is  to 
arise.  The  difficulty  springs  from  the  desire  to  push 
the  study  of  Irish.  The  Commissioners  proposed 
that  one  of  three  languages,  Latin,  German  and 
French,  should  be  compulsory,  Irish  with  Greek 
and  other  foreign  languages  being  optional.  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  member  for  Kerry,  proposed  that  Irish 
should  be  made  a  fourth  with  Latin,  German  and 
French,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  apparently  forgetting  that 
the  Government,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Lieutenant, 
had  already  sanctioned  the  rules,  declared  that  the 
Government  had  no  control  over  the  Board,  and 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  proposal,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  House  without  a  division, 
although  not  without  a  protest.  That  the  House 
should  interest  itself  in  education  is  eminently 
desirable,  but  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Government  to  go  into  questions  of 
detail  dealing  with  technical  rules  and  programmes 
which  have  been  drawn  up  after  much  deliberation 
by  responsible  commissioners,  and  should  it  not 
rather  limit  itself  to  questions  of  principle  and 
suggestions  ?  We  learn  on  going  to  press  that  it 
being  impossible  for  the  Intermediate  Board  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations,  the  rules  for  1905-6 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for 
confirmation  for  1906-7.  This  is  unfortunate,  as 
the  proposed  rules  for  1906-7  were  in  many  points 
an  improvement  on  those  of  1905-6. 

Cambridge  University  has  prepared  a  very  attrac- 
tive programme  for  its  summer  meeting  in  August. 
History,  literature,  art,  and  science  are  all  catered 
for,  while  theology,  the  theory  of  education  and  the 
causes  of  unemployment  and  its  possible  remedies  will 
also  form  the  subjects  of  lectures  and  discussions. 
The  social  side  of  the  meeting  will  not  be  neglected 
either.  Receptions,  garden  parties,  and  personally 
conducted  excursions  will  alleviate  the  austerity  of 
the  lecture-room,  and  all  kinds  of  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  ensuring  the  comfort  of 
visitors,  including  cheap  tickets  on  most  of  the 
railways.  Those  who  desire  further  information 
should  read  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  authorities 
of  the  University,  which  is  a  thoroughly  complete 
and  interesting  manual.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more 
pleasant  or  profitable  way  of  spending  a  holiday  for 
those  engaged  in  teaching,  and  the  cost  is  wonder- 
fully small.  Those  whose  want  of  means  have  pre- 
cluded them  from  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  one 
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of  our  old  Universities  in  the  ordinary  way  are  thus 
enabled  to  obtain  a  slight  whiff  of  it  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  aD  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  will  do 
them  good,  and  send  them  back  with  renewed  vigour 
to  their  work. 

The  Encaenia  at  Oxford  seems  to  have  lost  its 
old  reputation  for  rowdiness,  and  to  have  unex- 
pectedly attained  to  one  of  dignity,  which  an 
uninitiated  person  might  not  unnaturally  have 
expected  to  take  for  granted  on  such  an  occasion. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  the  impression  that  was  carried 
away  by  more  than  one  of  the  audience  this  year. 
The  old  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  undergraduates 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  which  is  hardly 
remarkable  considering  the  extremely  small  number 
of  them  who  were  present  ;  and  all  unprejudiced 
people  will  admit  that  the  proceedings  were  the 
more  decorous,  if  less  lively,  for  it.  Fancy  the 
feelings  of  a  distinguished  and  learned  foreigner 
on  discovering  that  the  occasion  of  conferring  the 
highest  compliment  that  the  most  eminent  Univer- 
sity in  the  world  can  pay  to  a  scholar  is  turned  into 
a  sort  of  low-class  variety  show  !  And  yet,  if  we 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  medal,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  was  not  the  intention  that  these 
proceedings  should  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  a  bevy  of  brightly  apparelled  ladies  :  surely  it 
was  intended  as  an  assembly  of  the  members  of 
the  University,  providing  an  object-lesson  to  its 
sons  to  aim  high.  So  we  are  confronted  by  a 
dilemma  :  keep  the  undergraduates  and  submit 
to  unseemly  interruptions,  or  make  their  entry 
difficult  and  play  to  a  gallery  of  people  whose 
only  interest  is  spectacular.  It  is  a  somewhat 
humiliating  alternative,  either  way. 

We  have  received  a  strong  protest  from  a  repre- 
sentative committee  pointing  out  that  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  present  Education  Bill  has  not  been 
properly  considered,  and  that  if  all  private  effort  is 
to  be  combated  it  will  entail  an  alarming  increase  of 
the  rates.  Those  of  us  who  remember  Mr.  Forster's 
assurance  that  his  elementary  scheme  would  not 
exceed  threepence  in  the  pound,  and  have  lived  to 
see  the  average  assessment  rise  to  more  than  a 
shilling,  may  well  ponder  over  this  warning  in 
connection  with  our  secondary  system.  The  re- 
ligious controversy  has  dwarfed  everything  else,  it 
seems  ;  but  we  who  are  interested  rather  in  the 
problems  of  the  more  advanced  section  would  do 
well  to  look  at  other  aspects  of  the  Bill. 


New  Lamps  for  Old 

By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 

The  woman  who  would  be  stylish  finds  that  she  has 
not  time  to  wear  out  her  clothes  before  she  has  to  buy 
new  ones,  so  rapidly  does  the  fashion  change,  and 
Mistress  School  finds  it  just  as  bad  in  the  case  of  her 
text-books.  To  have  the  same  list  of  "  books  in  use  in 
the  school"  two  terms  running  is  to  be  hopelessly  out 
of  date. 

Just  as  a  few  years  back  there  was  a  deluge  of  six- 
penny, fourpenny,  and  threepenny  illustrated  magazines, 
so  now  we  are  overwhelmed  with  equally  cheap  text- 
books, got  up  in  much  the  same  fashion,  and  possessing 
much  the  same  value.  How  true  this  is  will  be  apparent 
to  any  one  who  notices  that,  under  the  new  management, 
even  the  railway  bookstalls  are  beginning  to  tempt 
travellers  with  these  pretty  little  scholastic  booklets. 

Not  least  remarkable  for  number,  variety,  or  lightness 
(as  opposed  of  course  to  levity),  are  the  mathematical 
text-books.  All  sorts  of  dainty  mathematical  souffles — 
"  elements  of  algebra,"  "  simple  graphs,"  "  modem 
arithmetic  for  beginners" — appear  day  by  day  till  one 
begins  to  think  that  the  writers  wUl  have  to  adopt  a 
mathematical  nomenclature,  and  add  A',  A"  &c.,  to 
the  names  of  their  books  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  of  exactly  the  same  title  ;  while  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture  what,  in  the  days  when  Euclid  held  the 
field,  became  of  all  the  gentlemen  similarly  minded  to 
those  who  are  now  compiling  their  private  versions  of 
the  "  Elements  of  Geometry." 

Not  only  do  new  books  appear  in  such  numbers  that 
soon  each  school  will  need  a  reader  to  save  its  staff  the 
arduous  task  of  becoming  acquainted  even  with  the 
reviews  of  them,  but  it  is  just  as  bad  if  the  master 
decides  to  keep  unchanged  a  book  which  he  has  used 
with  good  effect  for  several  years,  for  even  in  this  case 
new  editions  follow  upon  one  another's  heels  in  a  most 
undignified  hurry,  and  not  only  are  the  books  which 
the  new  boys  bring  into  the  class  bound  in  much  brighter 
colours  than  the  old,  but  a  great  deal  of  their  insides  is 
brand  new  also.  There  is  a  good  eleven  of  pages  labelled 
A,  and  with  the  sets  of  exercises  it  is  just  the  same  or 
worse.  Very  likely  No.  LVIII.  has  disappeared,  and 
instead  are  to  be  found  Ex.  LVII.  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E 
composed  almost  entirely  of  numerical  substitutions, 
drawing  to  scale,  or  other  mathematical  fancy-work. 
In  Examples  XXXIX.,  No.  3  has  retained  its  number, 
but  changed  its  substance,  and  No.  5,  though  outwardly 
the  same,  has  acquired  a  different  answer,  while  if  the 
master  incautiously  bids  the  class  work  the  examples 
in  set  XXXIX.  from  12  to  the  end,  he  finds  that  while 
most  of  the  boys  do  four,  those  who  joined  most  recently 
have  done  fourteen  ! 

Now  when  books  are  so  many  it  may  seem  rash  to 
select  any  particular  one  for  praise,  but  at  the  same 
time,  of  those  drawn  up  on  really  modern  lines,  Mr. 
Oughtred's  Key  of  Mathematics  has  much  in  its  favour. 
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True  it  was  published  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  would  need  a  little  editing,  but,  in  many  respects, 
it  is  in  the  height  of  the  modem  fashion.  What,  for 
instance,  could  be  more  like  a  recent  Board  of  Education 
syllabus  than  Oughtred's  inclusion  of  logarithms  and 
the  contracted  methods  of  multiplication  in  the  same 
course,  and  his  omission  of  indices  from  the  study  of 
algebra  ?  Oughtred  indeed  left  out  indices  because  he 
did  not  know  of  them,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Board 
is  guided  in  this  matter  by — if  such  a  thing  exists — its 
collective  intelligence  ;  but  the  result  is  the  same,  and 
consequently  some  may  see  here  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  value  of  that  great  Educational  Principle — the 
Historical  Method.  Unconsciously  (if  not,  the  confirma- 
tion lacks  reality)  we  have  worked  back  to  the  mathe- 
matical course  that  came  into  vogue  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  during  the  infancy  of  modern 
algebra. 

In  spite  of  this  there  will  be  many  besides  those  who 
sneer  at  all  principles  of  education  except  the  go-as- 
you-please,  leave-the-master-and-the-class-alone  prin- 
ciple who  wUl  refuse  to  welcome  Oughtred's  book,  even 
if  some  enterprising  publisher  produces  it  in  sixpenny 
form  and  puts  it  on  the  railway  bookstalls,  at  Padding- 
ton,  say,  where  its  mere  name,  The  Key  of  Mathematics, 
should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  ready  sale  amongst  the 
thousands  of  school-boys  going  West. 

The  persons  to  whom  I  refer  are  those  who  reject  text- 
books altogether  in  mathematical  subjects.  "  Let  us 
go  back,"  they  say,  "  to  the  Pre-Euclidean  days  before 
manuscripts  were  written  out  for  the  students  at  Alex- 
andria." These  men  are  in  fact  guided  by  what  we 
may  call  the  great  Pre-Historical  Principle,  and  would 
revert  to  the  methods  of  Pythagoras  except  in  one  point, 
namely,  that  they  would  make  use  of  collections  of 
examples. 

Now  as  it  seems  probable  that  gentlemen  who  are  able 
to  steer  their  classes  over  the  difficult  seas  of  mathema- 
tics without  the  aid  of  a  book  will  also  be  capable  of 
inventing  their  own  questions  (which  would  then  have 
all  the  charm  of  spontaneity),  we  must  suppose  that 
these  printed  exercises  are  to  be  used  chiefly  for  setting 
impositions  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  fail  to  remember 
work  which  has  been  once  explained  to  them,  but  which 
they  have  forgotten,  and  have  no  means  of  looking  up. 

Accordingly,  even  this  practice  may  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  method  of  reversion  to  antiquity,  as, 
for  all  we  know,  Pythagoras  may  have  dealt  with  his 
disciples  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  many  points  besides  those  already  mentioned 
Oughtred  is  in  the  prevailing  fashion.  His  book  con- 
tains not  only  arithmetic  and  algebra,  but  also  mensura- 
tion and  geometry,  quite  in  the  latest  style,  treating 
areas  algebraically,  proving  the  rectangle  property  of 
the  circle  by  the  aid  of  similar  triangles,  and  so  on. 

Moreover,  this  blending  of  the  different  branches  of 
elementary  mathematics  together  is  exactly  what  masters 
of  a  certain  school  of  thought  are  nowadays  calling 
for.  "  Give  us,"  they  say,  "  co-ordination  of  studies. 
Let  us  have  one  complete  course  of  mathematics.     The 


boys  should  not  know  whether  they  are  doing  arithmetic, 
algebra,  or  geometry." 

Now  by  a  student  of  The  Key  of  Mathematics  this  ideed 
might  frequently  be  realised,  and  the  book  undoubtedly 
is  just  in  the  style  of  the  hour,  for  which  very  reason 
it  must  soon  be  out  of  date.  Fashions  change  quickly, 
and  it  is  unwise  to  prophesy.  Still,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  in  a  few  years  the  most  popular  book  on  the 
market  may  be  the  earlier  Latin  edition  of  the  same 
work,  entitled  Clavis  Mathematica.  As  this  was  pub- 
lished fifty  years  before  the  Key,  it  is,  if  anything,  in 
closer  accord  with  the  Historical  Principle,  and  what 
could  be  more  pleasing  to  advocates  of  Classical  Reform 
and  of  the  co-ordination  of  studies  than  for  the  boys 
to  do  their  mathematics  in  Latin  ?  They  might  then 
not  merely  be  ignorant  whether  they  were  working 
at  geometry  or  arithmetic,  but  even  whether  it  was 
classics  or  mathematics  which  occupied  them. 

Mental  Gymnastics 

By  H.  Bompas-Smith,  M.A. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  National  Review,  Mr.  Reginald 
Lucas  attacked,  in  what  is  now  the  fashionable  vein, 
the  classical  curriculum  and  methods  obtaining  in  his 
time  at  Eton.  He  complained  that  the  teaching  given 
bore  only  remotely  upon  the  interests  of  actual  life,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  boys  left  the  school  but  ill  equipped 
in  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought  to  play  their  part 
in  the  world  of  men.  The  June  number  of  the  same 
review  contained  an  answering  defence  of  the  Etonian 
system,  interesting  as  a  naive  expression  of  the  tradi- 
tional point  of  view.  The  following  sentence,  if  taken 
literally,  is  almost  worthy  of  the  Viri  obscziri.  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  writer  says,  appears  not  to  admit  that  "  Eton  is 
essentially  a  place  of  preparation,  where  we  learn  how 
to  learn,  rather  than  actually  take  in  and  retain  the 
instruction  we  receive."  This  is  rather  hard  on  the 
Eton  boy,  but  even  if  we  assume  that  he  sometimes 
"  takes  in  "  the  instruction  given  him,  there  remains 
the  more  important  question  as  to  whether  the  subjects 
in  which  he  is  instructed  are  the  right  ones.  This 
question  the  writer  of  the  article  states  as  follows  : 
"  The  question  really  at  issue  is  :  Are  the  Classics  the 
best  mental  gymnastic,  the  best  brain-sweat,  avaOable  ?  " 
and  he  goes  on  to  answer,  "  The  public  school  point 
of  view  is  that  they  are." 

Now  such  a  statement  of  the  question  clearly  assumes  as 
an  unexceptionable  axiom  that  the  business  of  a  liberal 
education  is  to  provide  the  most  effective  form  of  mental 
gymnastics  or  "  brain-sweat,"  and  the  only  problem 
to  be  solved  is  the  discovery  of  the  subjects  best  fitted 
for  that  purpose.  This  Eissumption,  however,  Mr. 
Lucas  implicitly  denies,  and  hence  this  skirmish  in  the 
National  Review  takes  its  place  as  a  minor  incident 
in  the  great  battle  that  is  being  fought  between  the 
advocates  of  the  lost  cause  of  formal  training  and  the 
adherents  of  a  directly  practical  ideal. 
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Fifty  years  ago  the  battle  had  hardly  begun.  Then 
Latin  and  Greek  were  still  the  staple  mental  pabulum 
in  all  secondary  schools,  but  they  had  long  ceased  to 
be  taught  as  the  necessary  keys  to  the  treasure-house 
of  ancient  thought  and  learning  ;  they  were  valued, 
at  any  rate  primarily,  as  the  pre-eminent  instruments 
of  mental  discipline,  their  grammar  trained  the  memory 
and  exercised  the  logical  powers,  composition  made 
boys  accurate  and  practised  their  ingenuity ;  it  was 
the  day  of  the  minutice  of  grammar,  of  Latin  repetition 
and  of  Greek  iambics.  Modern  languages,  if  taught 
at  all,  were  taught  on  similar  lines.  When  the  study 
of  English  was  introduced  it  was  mainly  in  the  shape 
of  formal  grammar.  At  a  much  later  date  many  of  us 
can  remember  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Shake- 
speare holding  the  field,  with  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  dis- 
quisitions on  archaic  forms,  and  his  quotation  of  parallel 
passages  so  distressing  to  the  youthful  mind.  In 
mathemathics  the  same  principles  were  followed  ;  even 
arithmetic  was  transformed  into  the  study  of  mysterious 
rules,  the  practical  utility  of  which  no  ordinary  boy 
could  hope  to  comprehend,  whOe  in  geometry  Euclid's 
array  of  definitions  and  axioms  and  postulates  reigned 
supreme;  to  suggest  that  common  sense  had  a  part  to 
play  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  or  the  demonstration 
of  a  theorem  was  to  commit  a  mortal  sin,  unless  the 
said  common  sense  could  be  justified  by  references. 
The  natural  result  of  all  this  was  that  unless  a  boy 
had  a  gift  for  learning,  or  an  unusual  fund  of  in- 
dustry, he  became  disgusted  with  what  appeared  to 
him  a  Sisyphean  labour,  and  did  as  little  school  work 
as  he  dared. 

Now,  however,  things  have  changed.  The  practical 
necessities  of  life,  even  more  than  the  advance  of  psy- 
chology and  ethics,  have  revolutionised  the  methods  of 
the  great  body  of  secondary  schools.  We  have  come 
to  see  that  we  do  not  want  our  boys  to  grow  up  into 
men  of  keen  wit  and  cultivated  taste,  able  to  turn  their 
ability  in  any  direction,  but  without  the  detailed  know- 
ledge and  the  breadth  of  sympathy  which  are  the  condi- 
tions of  effective  action.  Rather  we  desire  for  our  boys 
that  they  should  develop  into  men  keenly  interested 
in  definite  problems,  trained  to  the  performance  of 
definite  tasks,  not  standing  aloof  from  the  realities 
around  them,  but  anxious  to  take  their  share  in  even 
the  tragedies  of  life. 

But  though  the  theory  of  formal  training  in  the  old 
sense  will  never  again  dominate  our  school  procedure, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  free  ourselves 
from  its  effects,  and  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  the 
following  maxims  if  the  boy  is  to  feel  that  his  work  at 
school  is  no  arbitrary  task,  but  a  present  help  and  a 
preparation  for  his  future  life. 

First,  we  shall  teach  only  those  subjects  which  are 
of  direct  practical  value,  apart  from  any  mental  training 
which  may  be  derived  from  their  study.  Of  course 
such  practical  value  will  be  estimated  from  the  stand- 
point of  complete  living,  so  that,  to  take  merely  one 
example,  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  teach  Latin 
in  such  a  way  that  the  boys  might  learn  to  enjoy  its 


literature,  although  a  course  consisting  merely  of  Latin 
grammar  and  easy  exercises  would  be  a  misuse  of  time. 

Secondly,  this  idea  of  practical  value  should  guide 
us  in  our  methods  of  teaching.  For  instance,  when 
arranging  our  course  in  any  subject  we  shall  make  up 
our  minds  as  to  the  definite  value  the  lessons  ought  to 
have.  Are  our  French  lessons  intended  to  enlarge  the 
boys'  sympathies  by  giving  them  an  intelligent  interest 
in  French  life  and  character,  or  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
French  literature,  or  to  make  them  able  to  talk  to  any 
Frenchman  they  may  meet,  or  to  conduct  the  French 
correspondence  of  a  business  house  ?  Or  again,  as  far 
as  possible,  we  shall  give  the  boys  things  to  learn  only 
after  they  have  realised  their  utility.  Thus  in  language- 
teaching  grammar  will  be  introduced  according  as  it  is 
needed  for  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  is 
read  or  spoken. 

Thirdly,  we  shall  try  to  make  use  of  the  matter 
supplied  by  the  boys'  environment.  In  science,  for 
instance,  we  shall  minimise  "  pill-box  experiments," 
and  connect  our  physics  and  chemistry  more  closely 
with  their  commercial  applications,  our  mechanics  with 
real  machines,  and  our  biology  with  the  boys'  own 
observations. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these 
suggestions,  but  they  are  constantly  neglected  by  many 
masters,  and  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  of 
view.  Details  of  method  are  unimportant,  but  the 
general  principle  is  vital.  We  msLsters  have  to  prepare 
our  boys  for  their  work  in  the  world  in  a  sense  unthought 
of  by  the  older  dominies,  and  this  we  shall  accomplish 
only  by  keeping  ourselves  close  to  the  realities  of  life. 
"  All  knowledge,"  says  Frederick  Harrison,  "  is  im- 
perfect, we  may  almost  say  meaningless,  unless  it  tends 
to  give  us  sounder  notions  of  our  human  and  social 
interests." 

Mathematics  in  French 
Primary  Schools 

By  M.  I'Abbe  Fournier  and  E.  W.  Lynam 

"  I  BELIEVE  that,  in  mathematical  science,  there  exists 
no  idea  which  our  brain  could  grasp  without  preUminary 
observation  of  the  world  in  its  manifold  features." 
These  words  of  M.  Laisant,  Examiner  to  the  Polytech- 
nique,  spoken  in  1899,  may  be  regarded  as  the  creed  of 
advanced  primary  teachers  in  France.  The  new  system 
is  pre-eminently  scientific.  The  pupil  is  taught  to 
learn  things  in  the  surest  way — for  himself  ;  and  little 
recourse  is  had  to  text-books,  which  used  to  overload 
the  youthful  brain  with  confused  and  abstract  definitions 
and  catalogues  of  rules.  The  child  is  taught  to  observe 
minutely  and  to  reflect  why  certain  phenomena  present 
certain  characteristics  ;  hence  his  work  becomes  in- 
teresting instead  of  dry ;  he  understands  everything, 
and  leaves  the  primary  school  with  a  sound,  methodical 
training,    prepared    to    grapple    with    higher    studies 
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Hitherto  text-books  seem  to  have  been  designed  merely 
to  pass  students  through  examinations  ;  moreover,  they 
frequently  did  actual  harm  by  inculcating  perverted 
notions  into  their  students'  minds. 

Fortunately,  a  reaction  is  now  taking  place.  The 
readers  of  School  may  be  interested  to  hear  something 
about  the  new  method.  This  system  is,  however,  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  French  schoolboy,  who  thinks  much 
more  than  his  British  counterpart  about  work  and 
examinations,  and  tries  even  from  his  recreations  to 
draw  new  knowledge. 

M.  Carlo  Bourlet,  Professor  at  the  Lyc^e  St.  Louis  in 
Paris,  began  a  course  of  lessons  thus  :  "  Each  of  us  has 
a  clear  idea  of  what  one  object,  considered  by  itself,  is, 
and  of  what  a  collection  of  objects  is.  Each  distinct 
object  in  the  collection,  whether  it  be  like  the  others 
or  not,  is  called  a  unit.  For  example,  a  flock  of  sheep 
is  a  collection  of  objects — which  are  the  animals 
composing  it.  .  .  .  A  unit  can,  moreover,  be  itself  a 
collection." 

He  gives  as  illustration  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  which  is 
a  collection  of  companies.  He  defines  a  whole  number 
thus  : 

"  A  whole  number  is  a  collection  of  units.  To 
investigate  the  number  of  the  objects  or  units  in  a 
collection  is  to  count  those  objects." 

Again,  the  Professor  of  the  Faculte  des  Sciences  at 
Besan^on,  M.  Andrade,  said  lately,  when  opening  his 
course  of  pubhc  lectures  on  the  mathematics  of  engi- 
neering, 1905-6  :  "  The  idea  of  a  whole  number  can  be 
presented  in  two  ways — (i)  as  a  counting,  (2)  as  a  result 
of  comparing  two  unities  of  the  same  kind.  As  a  count- 
ing, you  may  represent  each  of  the  objects  by  a  heavy 
line  or  bar.  This  bar  or  stroke  of  chalk  on  the  black- 
board is  a  symbohc  object  representing  a  real  object, 
just  as  the  sum  of  the  chalk-strokes  is  the  sum  repre- 
senting the  collection  of  objects." 

The  idea  of  number,  presented  in  this  light,  accustoms 
the  child  to  abstractions.  If,  afterwards,  wishing  to 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  two  quantities  or  two  magni- 
tudes, he  begins  at  a  given  point  and  moves  to  the  right, 
marking  off  hnes  to  represent  them,  he  will  naturally 
superpose  the  smaller  on  the  larger  segment.  Since 
this  smaller  segment  serves  him  here  as  a  practical  unit, 
he  will  try  how  many  times  the  greater  contains  the 
lesser  segment.  Thus  the  notion  of  multiphcation  and 
division  becomes  familiar  to  him,  and  he  will  perform 
those  operations  intuitively.  Thus,  too,  he  grasps  that 
abstract  thing — number — better  and  more  rapidly  than 
if  he  had  juggled  with  innumerable  half-comprehended 
hieroglyphics. 

If,  when  playing  with  pieces  of  plank,  a  boy  finds  that 
one  of  these  material  magnitudes  does  not  contain  the 
other  any  exact  number  of  times,  he  will  reflect  on  this 
and  may  instinctively  conceive  the  possibility  of  dividing 
each  of  these  quantities  into  a  certain  number  of  equaJ 
smaller  quantities.  Each  of  these  latter  quantities  wiU 
be  their  common  divisor. 

By  using  small  objects  such  as  beans  or  counters 
when  at  play,  a  child  will  come  to  build  up  an  addition 


table  for  himself.  With  only  some  squared  cardboard 
or  a  box  with  compartments  he  may  discover  that  in 
whatever  way  he  sets  about  adding  up,  inversion  of  the 
order  of  the  units  has  no  influence  on  the  result,  that 

-3  +  5  +  7  =  5  +  3  +  7  =  5  +  7  +  3  =  7  +  5  +  3>  &c. 
Similarly  will  he  discover  that  if  he  multiplies  a  quantity 
by  three  whole  numbers  taken  in  a  certain  order,  he  can 
invert  the  order  of  multiphcation  without  influencing 
the  result.  The  theorem,  "  When  a  quantity  is  multi- 
plied by  several  whole  numbers  the  result  is  absolutely 
independent  of  the  order  of  the  factors,"  will  now  be 
readily  grasped.  And,  as  by  playing  with  sticks  or 
matches,  the  idea  of  commensurable  numbers  comes 
naturally,  so,  by  a  reflex  contrast,  will  also  come  the 
idea  of  numbers  which  have  no  common  measure. 

Again,  if  he  is  taught  to  place  his  sticks  in  some  order 
determined  by  their  relations  to  space,  putting  them 
end  to  end  from  left  to  right,  he  wiU  acquire  the  notion 
of  the  position  of  the  numbers  ;  and  he  will  quickly  be 
able  to  assign  without  difficulty  a  plus  or  minus  sign, 
as  may  be,  to  the  absolute  value  of  a  number.  The 
origin  or  starting-point  and  the  directions  of  the  segments 
representing  quantities  will  guide  him  sufficiently,  and, 
being  accustomed  to  regard  simultaneously  the  absolute 
value  and  the  position  in  space  of  the  segments  repre- 
senting lengths,  he  will  see  that  subtraction  is  merely 
addition. 

Then,  using  squared  paper,  the  pupil  who  understands 
the  representation  of  magnitudes  by  segments  drawn 
to  the  right  can  estabhsh  for  himself  that 

5  +  9-8  +  6-2   = 

f^ — ' 1 


ilO 


Certain  ideas,  moreover,  usually  only  acquired  at  a 
late  period,  can  be  early  learnt  by  using  squared  paper. 

Let  each  of  the  squares  on  the  paper  represent  a  unit. 
The  pupil  can  shade  one,  then  two,  then  three  squares, 
and  so  on.  For  each  sufficiently  important  group,  ask 
him  to  make  the  additions  : 

1°  1  +  2  +  3                  =6 

2°  1  +  2  +  3  +  4          =10 

3°  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5=  15 

4°  &c. 

Having  added  these  series  and  sought  for  a  general  law 
governing  their  sums,  he  will  deduce 

3x4 


1  +  2  +  3 
1+2+3+4 
1+2+3+4+5  = 


2 

2 
5x6 
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viz.  :  S  = 


n  (n  +  I) 


Doubtless  the  pupil  might  object :   "  I  +  2  +  3  =  6 — 
that  is,  n  X  2  =  S." 

But  as  soon  as  he  deals  with  the  second  case,  1  +  2  +  3 
+  4,  he  finds  his  formula  at  fault  and  is  obliged  to  form 
another  one.  So  he  learns  not  to  generalise  too  hastily ; 
and  the  same  caution  wiU  be  impressed  upon  him  if  he 
takes  another  series  beginning  with  a  different  first  term 
and  with  another  common  difference.  The  following  dia- 
gram will  impress  the  foregoing  formula  on  his  mind  : 


2     3      4     5      6     7     8     S     10 
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What  is  called  association  of  images  is  also  useful  in 
fixing  facts  in  the  memory.  M.  Andrade,  in  his  lectures, 
found  that  some  of  the  audience  confused  the  signs 
greater  than  and  less  than.  To  fix  their  attention,  he 
remarked  that  if  you  arrange  conscripts  according  to 
their  heights,  the  smallest  will  always  be  at  the  side  on 
which  the  hues  passing  through  the  heads  and  feet 
of  the  conscripts  would  meet.  Ever  after  the  idea 
"conscript  "  recalled  the  signs. 

In  his  recent  work,  Science  et  Afologetique,  M.  Lap- 
parent  shows  that  two  fundamental  ideas  dominate 
mathematics — that  of  number  and  that  of  space. 
Through  the  full  perception  of  what  a  solid  body  is, 
we  arrive,  he  beheves,  at  the  clear  notion  of  space. 

It  is  by  examining  the  rotation  in  space  of  a  solid  body 
fixed  at  two  of  its  points  that  M.  Andrade  defines  a 
straight  hne.  For  his  students  it  is  not  merely,  as  in 
Legendre's  classic  definition,  "  the  shortest  way  from 
one  point  to  another."  It  is  no  longer  associated  with 
the  chalk-mark  on  the  blackboard.  For  they  perceive 
that  the  straight  fine,  being  an  axis  round  which  a  soUd 
body  moves,  is  neither  a  surface  nor  a  solid,  but  a 
length.  When,  later,  these  students  are  told  about 
magnitudes  of  one,  of  two,  or  of  three  dimensions,  they 
have  not  to  re-adapt  their  first  conceptions,  for  the  first 
notion  given  them  of  the  straight  line  was  not  a  wrong 
one. 

M.  Andrade  found  it  difi&cult  to  prevent  his  students 


from  confounding  the  plane  he  lectured  about  with  the 
plane  of  the  blackboard  on  which  he  drew.  So  he  got 
a  triangle  made  of  pieces  of  wood,  rigidly  fixed.  On  this 
materiahsed  triangle  he  stretched  a  certain  number  of 
threads  from  the  three  angles  to  points  on  the  sides 
opposite.  This  triangular  web,  while  answering  to 
the  familiar  formula,  "  Plane :  A  plane  is  such  that  it 
completely  contains  the  straight  hne  lying  between 
any  two  of  its  points,"  enabled  him  to  give  new  and 
clearer  definitions  of  a  plane.  But  a  line  on  the  black- 
board also  possesses  the  above-mentioned  qualities, 
and  the  board  offers  the  image  of  a  plane.  The  child, 
however,  will  alter  "  offers  the  image  "  of  a  plane,  into 
"  is."  This  confusion  of  image  with  reality  in  a  boy's 
mind  is  as  hard  to  eradicate  as  the  confusion  of  the 
chalk-mark  with  a  straight  hne. 

Teachers  and  text-books,  servilely  imitating  Euchd, 
often  introduce  the  definition  of  parallel  Unes  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  geometry.  This  postulate 
could  well  be  dispensed  with  while  teaching  the  elements. 
Very  early  in  his  book,  Geometrie  de  I'ajustage,  M. 
Andrade  examines  the  movement  of  a  plane  about  a 
straight  hne  situated  in  that  plane.  His  triangular 
woof  has  shown  that  a  plane  is  a  magnitude  of  two 
dimensions.  By  observation  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
plane  situated  on  each  side  of  the  given  line,  he  shows 
space  to  have  at  least  three  dimensions.  Abandoning 
the  system  which  considers  plane  as  distinct  from  sohd 
geometry,  he  has  recourse  to  Euclid's  postulate  only 
when  he  comes  to  study  the  metric  properties  of  geo- 
metry ;  but  the  young  pupil  already  comprehends 
clearly  several  important  geometrical  data.  However, 
in  this  study  of  the  properties  of  space,  we  must  avoid 
giving  to  proofs  the  form  of  theorems. 

The  results  are  better,  generally,  when  even  advanced 
students  follow  this  method  and  condense  their  obser- 
vations into  formulae  than  when  they  are  first  told  the 
result  of  a  theorem  and  then  expected  to  prove  it. 

The  theorem  called  after  Pythagoras— in  Enghsh, 
Proposition  47,  Book  I. — was  the  terror  of  Baccalaureat 
candidates.  Yet  see  how  simple  M.  Laissant  renders 
it  in  Education  founded  on  Science  ! 

"  Take  two  equal  squares  and  from,  the  four  sides  of 


one  of  them  mark  off  four  equal  lengths,  then  join  up  the 
points  thus  obtained  (see  the  figure)  so  as  to  form  four 
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right-angled  triangles — as  if  four  set  squares  had  been 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  square.  These  right-angled 
triangles  are  such  that  in  each  the  sum  of  the  sides  con- 
taining the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  square. 
.  .  .  The  interior  figure  is  evidently  a  square,  and  this 
square  is  constructed  on  the  hypotenuses  of  the  triangles 
in  question  (i,  2,  3,  4)," 

M  Laissant  shows  that  if  you  make  a  second  figure, 
A'  B'  C  D',  equal  to  the  figure  A  B  C  D,  if  in  this  square 
the  set  squares  are  so  used  as  to  obtain  two  interior 


A' 


|-_J 


oC 


squares  constructed  on  the  sides  other  than  the  hypo- 
tenuse of  the  set  squares,  you  obtain  two  squares,  a  and 
(i,  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  square  y  in 
the  first  figure.  Certainly,  this  is  not  an  ex  professo 
proof ;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  as  good,  for  by  teaching 
in  this  fashion  you  make  the  pupil  feel  the  subject. 
Thus  is  it  possible  to  give  a  child  exact  notions  of  what 
height,  breadth,  and  depth  are — to  show  him,  from  his 
experience,  what  geometrical  space  is. 

It  is  to  the  teacher's  interest  to  fix  the  field  in  which 
the  child's  natural  curiosity  is  to  range.  Instead  of 
letting  it  go  to  waste  and  entertain  itself  idly,  he  should 
utiUse  it  to  instruct.  Thus,  M.  Jules  Payot  advised 
teachers  of  history  to  bring  their  pupils  to  visit  monu- 
ments and  ruins  so  as  to  give  them  a  concrete  frame- 
work into  which  to  refer  dry  dates  and  events. 

Since  1880,  these  and  other  notable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  primary  education.  The  ideas 
which  La  Chalotais  expressed  in  1763  and  Condorcet 
repeated  later,  seem  now  to  be  taking  practical  shape. 
The  teaching  of  mathematics,  long  crystallised  as  if  in 
a  final  mould,  has  lately  been  given  a  move  forward. 
But  to  reahse  properly  what  improvements  have  been 
made  one  must  compare  the  new  system  with  the  old 
methods — which  still,  alas,  prevail  widely. 

Edinburgh  University  has  decided  to  appoint  a  lec- 
turer in  Psychology,  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  process 
of  training  teachers.  The  salary  offered  is  only  ;£300  a 
year,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  held  in  conjunction 
vdth  other  appointments. 

The  latest  news  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  that  a 
lady  student— Miss  O.  C.  Purser— for  the  first  time  has 
obtained  a  scholarship,  taking  second  place  in  classics  on 
marks  which  in  an  ordinary  year  would  have  given  her 
the  first  place. 


Common  Room  Papers 

The  Schoolmaster's  Holidays 

By  C.  C.  Th.  Parez,  B.A. 

A  THREADBARE  theme  such  as  this  needs  perhaps  some 
apology.  Like  many  other  educational  topics,  the 
disposal  of  these  periods  of  leisure  has  been  frequently 
discussed,  but  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  put 
forward,  some  seem  to  involve  a  mental  or  nervous 
strain,  somewhat  unsuitable  to  a  man  who  has  just 
ended  a  hard  term's  work,  while  others  are  obviously 
too  expensive  for  a  class  of  men  whose  remuneration 
is  strictly  limited. 

I  have  no  wish  to  point  another  barb  at  the  average 
schoolmaster,  by  emphasising  the  folly  of  wasting  long 
and  frequent  holidays,  but  as  an  old  hand,  I  may, 
perhaps,  venture  to  indicate  briefly  a  few  ways  of  spend- 
ing them,  which,  without  invohdng  any  undue  strain, 
intellectual  or  physical,  seem  to  offer  opportunities 
either  for  improving  one's  self  and  one's  prospects  with 
due  regard  to  necessary  relaxation,  or  for  husbanding 
one's  resources  otherwise  than  by  vegetating  at  the 
parental  domicile.  And  first,  let  me  say  that  it  is  to 
the  average  assistant  master  I  write,  whether  at  Public, 
Grammar,  or  Preparatory  School,  who  has  had  an 
expensive  and  protracted  education  at  school  and 
college,  who  is  destitute  of  private  means  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  and  without  interest,  except  such  as 
he  may  make  for  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  an  honourable 
and  highly  responsible  calling.  Let  me  also  add,  as 
ground  for  presuming  to  offer  the  following  suggestions 
and  remarks,  that  I  am  a  public  school  and  University 
man,  and  have  had  twelve  years  as  assistant  master 
in  both  private  and  public  schools  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  several  as  headmaster. 

The  French,  German,  or  Swiss  teacher  is  a  member 
of  a  State-recognised  and  -subsidised  profession ;  he  has 
security  of  tenure,  an  increasing,  if  modest,  income  with 
pension  attached,  and  a  definite  social  position.  The 
Enghsh  schoolmaster,  if  registered  in  Column  B,  gains  as 
yet  no  very  tangible  advantage  from  the  fact,  and  has 
neither  security  of  tenure,  or,  necessarily,  a  rising  salary, 
and  his  profession  is  not  always  a  guarantee  of  his  social 
standing. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  his  success  in  life  depends 
directly  and  not  indirectly  on  his  own  individual  exertions, 
after  the  first  step  secured  by  his  degree  or  diplomas. 

He  has  to  fend  for  himself  to  secure  preferment  and 
position.  His  calling  involves  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
weeks'  enforced  cessation  from  normal  work  every  year, 
while  in  almost  every  other  cultured  profession  the  year's 
holiday  may  be  reckoned  in  weeks  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  and  the  disposition  of  this  prolonged  period 
of  unemployment  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
schoolmaster's  life. 

Men  often  complain  that  teaching  is  hard  and  worry- 
ing work,  and  assert  that  long  hohdays  are  essential  to 
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the  maintenance  of  that  crisp  and  fresh  attitude  of  mind 
and  body  necessary  to  keep  in  touch  with  boys.  Hard 
and  worrying  it  may  sometimes  be,  but  most  doctors 
and  many  clergymen  work  for  longer  hours  than  the 
schoolmaster,  with  much  fewer  breaks,  if  any,  and 
often  with  many  more  calls  on  a  narrow  income,  while 
their  opportunities  for  sport  and  healthy  recreation 
are  generally  extremely  scanty,  if  they  exist  at  all.  The 
schoolmaster  has  constant  opportunity  for  fresh  air 
and  exercise  in  the  pursuit  of  his  regular  work,  and  even 
though  it  may  necessarily  be  with  youngsters  whose 
play  is  child's  play  to  him,  it  is  none  the  less  sufficient 
to  keep  him  in  health  and  strength. 

Nevertheless,  a  very  large  number  of  schoolmasters 
under  the  age  of  forty — I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  if 
I  say  the  large  majority,  at  any  rate  of  unmarried 
men — devote  their  holidays  entirely  to  their  own 
personal  amusement,  either  at  their  homes  or  else- 
where. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present-day  craze  for 
athletics  is  largely  responsible  for  this.  A  man  must 
have  his  golf  or  his  fishing  at  Easter,  his  skating  or 
shooting  at  Christmas,  his  cricket  week,  his  tennis,  or 
his  jaunt  abroad  in  the  summer  ;  he  must  go  and  see 
the  AustraUans  here  or  the  "All  Blacks"  there,  and 
so  the  weeks — and  the  money — slip  pleasantly  away 
till  next  term  draws  his  nose  again  to  the  grindstone 
for  a  brief  period,  before  he  is  free  to  foUow  his  own 
pursuits  again. 

Holidays  are  the  schoolmaster's  opportunity. — If  well 
and  wisely  spent,  they  may  prove,  instead  of  a  fruitless 
period  of  idleness  devoted  simply  to  vegetating  or  to 
the  immediate  dissipation  of  his  modest  income,  the 
most  potent  weapon  he  has  for  advancement  in  his 
profession,  and  that  without  sacrificing  the  modicum  of 
mental  and  physical  relaxation  which  every  Englishman 
regards  as  his  birthright. 

First  amongst  holiday  occupations  must  be  put 
Holiday  Courses — in  France  or  Germany. 

These  are  now  so  well  known  that  comment  or  ex- 
planation is  unnecessary,  but  I  may  add  that  the  amount 
of  study  to  be  done  and  number  of  classes  attended 
are  largely  dependent  on  the  individual,  and  plenty  of 
opportunity  is  afforded  as  a  rule  for  interesting  excur- 
sions and  outdoor  exercise.  They  are  usually  most 
economically  arranged,  and  are  consequently  well 
within  the  means  of  the  average  schoolmaster,  and  they 
involve  residence  in  a  carefully  selected  foreign  pension 
or  family  where  daily  opportunity  is  afforded  of  improv- 
ing one's  conversational  powers  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  entire 
change  of  scene,  climate,  acquaintances  and  cuisine 
affords  a  healthy  and  bracing  mind  and  nerve  tonic 
which  can  hardly  be  too  highly  rated. 

To  the  modern  language  man  these  courses  are 
invaluable,  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  au  courant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  whose  language  he  professes ; 
and  to  others  they  afford  an  opportunity,  ready  cut 
and  dried  for  them,  of  enlarging  their  mental  horizon 
in  the  pleasantest  way,  and  even,  as  I  have  known  done 


in  several  cases,  of  adding  in  time  a  second  and  most 
valuable  string  to  their  scholastic  equipment. 

Some  of  these  advantages  may,  no  doubt,  be  got  equally 
well,  simply  by  living  in  a  French  or  German  family, 
but  this  requires  careful  selection  which  can  often  be  best 
done  by  the  English  Chaplain,  if  town  life  is  preferred, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  one  where  only  the 
language  of  the  country  is  spoken.  Even  if  successful, 
however,  in  finding  the  right  one,  the  stimulus  of  the 
holiday  course  is  lacking,  and  one  is  rather  inclined 
to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  frittering  away  too 
much  time  in  cafes,  or  making  the  only  too-easy  ac- 
quaintance of  other  English-speaking  people  about  the 
place.  Residence  with  a  forester,  however,  in  one  of 
the  German  mountain  and  forest  districts  can  be  strongly 
recommended  to  any  one  fond  of  country  hfe ;  and  in 
the  summer  some  sport  can  generally  be  had  as  well, 
a  httle  shooting  or  trout-iishing,  and  often  riding.  The 
Oberforster  or  Forstmeister  have  the  local  authority 
and  position  of  a  landed  proprietor  and  magistrate  in 
this  country,  and  are  invariably  well-educated  men  and 
socially  extremely  pleasant.  The  cuisine  is  generally 
simple,  but  good  of  its  kind,  and  often  includes  venison 
and  trout,  while  inclusive  pension  is  seldom  more  than 
five  shillings  a  day. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  or  easily  fitted  in  with 
it,  is  the  walking  tour,  and  if  a  camera  can  be  taken, 
and  a  short  stay  made  in  one  of  the  historical  or  mediaeval 
towns,  such  as  Rouen,  Niirnberg,  Goslar  or  Innsbruck, 
so  much  the  better. 

Rouen,  for  example,  could  be  combined  with  a  tour 
in  Normandy ;  Goslar,  with  a  tour  in  the  Harz ;  Eisenach 
with  a  tour  in  Thiiringian  Forest. 

Most  of  us  know  very  little  about  European  history, 
not  to  mention  European  architecture,  and  the  ways 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  vista  of  great  deeds  and  great  men  can  be  obtained 
by  a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  one  of  these  towns  aided  by 
a  little  study  of  its  history.  A  camera  will  do  much 
to  brace  our  enthusiasm  to  seek  out  the  notable  spots 
and  buildings,  while  the  results  may  be  incorporated 
in  an  illustrated  lecture  for  school  purposes. 

Thus,  for  example,  I  can  imagine  no  more  interesting 
town  to  spend  a  few  days  in  than  Goslar,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Harz ;  picturesque  to  a  degree,  closely  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  Emperors  from  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  and  still  preserving  abundance  of  traces  of  its 
history  in  its  walls,  towers  and  old  houses.  It  is  within 
twenty  hours  of  London,  and  forms  a  gateway  to  the 
Harz,  than  which  there  is  no  more  picturesque  and 
bracing  district  for  a  walking  tour  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany,  while  incidentally  such  a  tour 
might  include  a  visit  to  the  Rotenburg  and  the  colossal 
Kyffhauser  monument  with  all  the  legends  that 
cluster  round  the  old  Emperor  Barbarossa. 

A  longer  journey  might  take  one  to  Innsbruck,  where 
one  is  in  the  centre  of  the  country  of  Andreas  Hofer,  the 
VVilhelm  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,  and  thence  it  is  a  short  run 
to  the  inimitable  Dolomites,  or  the  lovely  Austrian  lake 
district.     Or  again,  a  study  of  Renaissance  architecture 
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in  France,  as  e\ndenced  in  the  delightful  chateaux 
dotted  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  bearing  witness 
to  the  memorable  times  when  Francis  held  his  Court 
there,  would  form  a  rich  field  of  observation  with  which 
could  be  combined  a  week  or  two  of  walking  in  most 
picturesque  country. 

I  mention  wallung  and  not  cycling,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  from  every  point  of  view,  the  man  who 
trusts  to  his  own  legs  gets  the  best  value  out  of  life  for 
the  time  being. 

Knapsack  on  back,  the  pedestrian  is  free  of  every 
mountain  path  and  shady  glen.  He  may  never  see  the 
high  road  from  one  day  to  another.  He  alone  can  note 
and  appreciate  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  as  they 
ought  to  be  appreciated.  He  can  cut  across  country 
more  or  less  at  will,  scale  the  height  or  refresh  himself 
in  the  mountain  stream  without  thought  of  means  of 
conveyance.  No  rough  road,  head  wind,  or  punctured 
tyre  interfere  with  his  pleasure,  and  once  arrived  at 
the  end  of  his  day's  journey,  he  can  sleep  without  care 
for  the  morrow. 

Then  again.  Dr.  Lunn's  tours  in  the  good  ship 
Argonaut,  though  somewhat  more  expensive  in  the 
end  than  the  outings  I  have  so  far  alluded  to,  afford  a 
very  pleasant  opportunity  of  visiting  classical  spots,  and 
might  well  be  indulged  in  occasionally.  Everything 
is  mapped  out  for  the  traveller,  so  that  he  can  devote 
his  whole  energy  to  a  study  of  the  scenes  and  places 
visited.  The  vivid  impression  made  on  one  by  a 
visit,  say,  to  Greece,  and  the  personal  contact  with  the 
remains  of  the  greatest  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
world  are  well  worth  the  initial  outlay;  and  here 
again,  apart  from  the  broadening  influence  on  the 
mind,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the 
everyday  work  of  the  classical  man,  a  most  interesting 
lecture  can  be  compiled  with  the  aid,  of  course,  of  the 
never-to-be-forgotten   camera. 

I  come  now  to  those  opportunities,  more  or  less 
casual,  which,  unlike  these  before  mentioned,  afford 
httle  scope  for  self-culture,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  have  the  gratifying  effect  of  falling  instead  of 
lightening  one's  purse,  at  the  expense  of  agreeable, 
yet  not  severe,  work,  with  time  for  regular  exercise 
and  amusement.  I  refer  to  tutorships  and  reading- 
parties.  More  of  these  are  to  be  had  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  For  example,  many  parents  are 
only  too  glad  to  find  one  of  their  boy's  masters 
ready  to  take  his  own  and  one  or  two  other  hopefuls 
in  charge  for  part  of  the  summer  holidays  at  some 
pleasant  country  spot,  where  three  or  four  hours'  work 
a  day  in  rubbing  up  weak  points  or  putting  on  the 
polish  for  some  future  examination  can  be  pleasantly 
varied  by  regular  e.xercise  in  the  shape  of  golf  or  fishing 
with  a  responsible  person  at  the  head.  And  once  a 
reading-party  has  been  successfully  organised  and 
carried  out  fresh  candidates  are  almost  certain  to  come 
forward  in  succeeding  years. 

Brief  tutorships  are  constantly  to  be  heard  of,  too, 
through  the  recognised  agents,  and  are  by  no  means 
difi&cult  to  secure.     While  the  amount  of  hard  work 


they  entail  is  generally  inconsiderable,  they  often  lead 
to  pleasant  acquaintanceships  which  may  prove  useful 
at  some  future  time. 

The  great  thing  is  to  make  a  start.  One  tutorship 
often  leads  to  another,  or  the  man  may  be  asked  to  come 
back  another  year,  and  though  it  may  not  bring  in 
many  shekels,  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  filling  up 
spare  time,  and  thus  precluding  the  necessity  of  spending 
money. 

Other  ways  of  spending  one's  holidays  will  occur  to 
the  readers  of  this  article.  Some  of  them  will  no  doubt 
appeal  to  men  with  special  tastes. 

I  have  met,  for  example,  one  schoolmaster  who  made 
at  least  as  much  in  the  holidays  as  in  term-time  by 
designing  book-covers  for  publishers;  another  who 
owned  a  small  property  and  farmed  it  himself  in  the 
holidays,  putting  in  a  responsible  man  to  look  after  it 
during  term-time;  another  who  unselfishly  gave  up 
most  of  his  holidays  to  a  boy's  brigade,  of  which  he  was, 
I  think,  a  most  efficient  captain. 

There  is,  however,  one  holiday  employment  which 
should  appeal  to  many  University,  especially  the  younger, 
members  of  a  school  staff,  which,  while  it  demands 
pre-eminently  unselfish  labour  for  others,  deserves  from 
every  moral  aspect  all  that  can  be  said  for  it,  and  richly 
repays  those  who  give  their  time  to  it — I  refer  to  Mission 
work  in  the  slums.  Many  colleges  have  a  mission  nowa- 
days, and  most  of  them  are  only  too  glad  of  the  un- 
grudging assistance  of  their  alumni,  for  there  is  always 
work  to  be  done  there,  and  work  that  can  be  truly  called 
a  labour  of  love. 

I  have  not,  so  far,  alluded  to  literary  work  pure  and 
simple.  The  writing  of  school-books  is  doubtless  a 
source  of  income  to  a  good  many  schoolmasters,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  come  to  terms  with 
some  well-known  publishing  firm,  or  are  able  to  introduce 
their  books  premanently  into  a  large  school,  but  this 
branch  of  industry  has  been  undoubtedly  overdone  of 
late.  The  adoption  of  reformed  methods  of  teaching 
modern  languages  and  mathematics  gave  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  production  of  text-books  for  schools,  and  specialists 
in  these  departments  found  fresh  scope  for  their  energies, 
but  every  educational  publisher  offers  now  a  wealth  of 
choice  in  almost  every  class  of  school-book,  and  a  new 
hand  has  little  chance  of  getting  a  book  on  the  market 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  risks  of  loss  on 
himself. 

There  is,  however,  one  form  of  literary  work  which 
occasionally  offers  opportunity  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment, namely,  the  translation  into  English  of  notable 
books  from  other  languages,  more  particularly  French 
and  German.  A  striking  novel  or  biography  of  some 
public  man  often  commands  a  ready  sale,  and  if  a  man 
has  a  facile  pen  and  a  ready  command  of  English,  and 
is  prepared  to  devote  a  few  weeks  to  a  translation  of 
such  a  book  at  the  right  moment,  he  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  in  touch  with  a  suitable 
publisher.  Such  an  opportunity  may  not  occur  often, 
but  when  it  does,  time  must  be  seized  by  the  fore- 
lock. 
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What  Boys  Read 


By  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 

Middlesbrough  High  School 

The  problem  of  what  boys  read  is  of  considerable 
interest.  The  great  increase  in  cheap  magazines  and 
light  literature  tends  to  sacrifice  instruction  to  amuse- 
ment, and  to  divert  attention  from  soHd  reading.  An 
attempt  was  recently  made  in  a  large  secondary  day 
school  in  Yorkshire  to  ascertain  how  far  this  tendency 
had  gone,  and  to  what  extent  it  had  been  checked  by 
the  provision  of  wholesome  general  reading  in  the  school 
library. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  most  popular  authors  showed 
that  Henty  is  the  favourite,  and  ninety-seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  boys  included  him  in  their 
six  favourite  authors.  Next  came  Talbot  Baines  Reed 
with  sixty-nine  votes,  two  more  than  Ballantyne  re- 
ceived. Dickens  and  Manville  Fenn  came  next  with 
fifty-seven  each,  and  Conan  Doyle  with  forty-four 
votes  received  three  more  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
four  more  than  Charles  Kingsley.  Four  well-known 
authors  were  in  the  thirties :  Jules  Verne  thirty-eight, 
Kingston  thirty-six,  Captain  Marryatt  thirty-five,  and 
Fenimore  Cooper  thirty-two.  Twenty-six  boys  voted 
for  Rider  Haggard,  twenty-one  for  Ellis  (whose  Indian 
tales  are  deservedly  popular),  eighteen  for  Dumas, 
sixteen  for  Gordon  Stables,  fourteen  for  Mayne  Reed, 
thirteen  for  Mark  Twain,  eleven  for  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  ten  for  Harrison  Ainsworth.  Tom 
Hughes  received  only  eight,  as  many  youthful  critics, 
while  thoroughly  enjoying  the  mighty  deeds  of  Tom 
Brown  at  school,  find  the  introductory  chapters  some- 
what uninteresting,  although  one  boy  singled  them  out 
for  special  commendation  because  of  the  hght  they  throw 
on  country  hfe  in  the  south  of  England.  Kingston, 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Seton  Thompson  and  Jerome  K. 
Jerome  gain  six  votes  each,  and  were  placed  one  vote 
behind  Guy  Boothby,  and  one  in  front  of  Thackeray, 
whose  "  books  are  interesting,  but  do  not  give  way  to 
excitement."  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly  every 
popular  author  obtained  some  measure  of  support. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  same  reasons  are  given  for  the 
preference  of  authors,  but  pungent  criticism  is  not 
lacking.  Henty  is  chosen  because  he  "  puts  history 
in  the  form  of  adventures,"  but  a  less  favourable  critic 
says  that  "  Henty  seems  to  have  an  attraction  for  some 
boys,  although  his  books  are  only  history  in  another 
form."  Another  critic,  even  less  favourable,  angrily 
demands,  "  If  Henty  wants  to  write  a  history  book,  why 
doesn't  he,  and  have  done  with  it?"  Dickens  finds 
favour  because  of  his  humour  and  the  reahty  of  his 
characters,  and  because  he  showed  "  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  his  time,"  but  we  respectfully  beg 
to  differ  from  the  boy  who  likes  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop 
"  because  of  its  jolly  nature."  Jules  Verne  "  makes 
so  many  scientific  books  understood  by  the  reader  of 
ordinary  education,"  and  shows  "  that  all  Englishmen 


are  not  good,  and  that  Frenchmen  can  also  be  heroes." 
Dumas  and  Scott  are  appreciated,  not  only  for  the 
interesting  incidents  they  narrate,  but  also  for  the 
information  they  give  as  to  the  conditions  of  life,  the 
dress  and  arms  of  different  periods  of  European  history. 
As  a  general  rule,  books  of  natural  history  are  not 
popular,  but  Seton  Thompson,  who  "  treats  of  animals 
from  the  animal's  point  of  view,"  is  a  marked  exception, 
and  one  youthful  naturalist  included  him  with  Rev. 
G.  Wood,  Kearton  and  Morris,  who  "  gives  splendid 
accounts  of  entomology,"  among  his  favourite  authors. 
Mark  Twain  affords  "  a  pleasant  change  after  heavier 
reading,"  while  Talbot  Baines  Reed,  the  most  popular 
writer  of  school  tales,  owes  his  ability  as  a  writer  to  the 
fact  that  "  he  himself  was  once  a  schoolboy."  But 
reasonable  exception  is  taken  to  "  the  terrible  illustra- 
tions "  of  his  books,  and  the  critic  rightly  disapproves 
"  of  the  same  plates  doing  duty  for  many  different 
stories." 

School  tales  are  among  the  most  popular  of  books,  but 
even  these  do  not  escape  censure.  The  White  Feather  is 
praised  "  for  its  humour,  always  spontaneous  and  never 
forced.  It,  too,  has  a  novel  plot,  an  unusual  thing  in 
school  tales,  and  the  omission  of  the  inevitable  bully 
and  goody-goody  hero  is  also  a  vast  inducement  to  a 
perusal  of  this  story."  Another  school  tale  is  worth 
reading  because  "  it  does  not  picture  impossible  things 
as  in  Stalky  and  Co."  Stanley  Weyman,  Conan  Doyle 
and  R.  L.  Stevenson  meet  with  general  approval,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the  addition  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  the  hbrary,  although  one  boy  declares, 
"  I  think  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  are  done  to  death." 
Tales  of  adventure  always  appeal  to  boys,  but  the  ideal 
is  one  "  which  is  not  too  bloodthirsty,  but  yet  full 
enough  of  adventure  to  make  it  interesting."  This 
view  might  not  be  endorsed  by  the  boys  of  one  form, 
who,  we  are  told,  "  need  something  to  thrill  them." 
One  boy  considers  that  Motors  and  How  to  Manage 
Them  is  his  favourite  book,  and  suggests  that  Henty's 
books  should  be  replaced  by  books  on  engineering, 
because  "  the  British  boy  hkes  to  do  something  prac- 
tical." Our  boys  object  to  love-stories,  "one  of  the 
classes  of  books  that  I  am  glad  to  say  are  not  at  all 
numerous  in  our  library  is  love-stories."  But  one  boy 
of  fourteen  hardly  shares  this  view.  "  Shakespeare 
gives  a  great  amount  of  mirth  mingled  with  the  most 
serious  thing  (no  words  can  express  it)  ever  known,  that 
thing  being  love.  How  one  is  rejected  and  another 
received.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Can  it  be  ex- 
plained by  any  human  power  ?  No !  We  cannot  speak 
its  language.  Not  even  Shakespeare  can."  We  should 
be  glad  of  further  information  from  this  gentleman  in 
ten  years  time.  We  feel  pretty  sure  that  when  he  has 
been  rejected  once  or  twice  he  will  find  plenty  of  words 
"  to  express  it." 

The  papers  received  do  not  bear  out  the  beUef  some- 
times e.xpressed  that  Dickens  and  Scott  are  no  longer 
popular.  The  boys  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  have 
each  read  on  the  average  five  and  a  half  books  by  these 
authors,  and  Ainsworth,  Cooper  and  Lytton  have  their 
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strong  adherents.  Many  of  the  younger  boys  share 
their  elders'  preference  for  Scott  and  Dickens.  An 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  upper 
school  who  had  read  certain  standard  books,  and  it 
was  found  that  out  of  187  boys,  145  had  read  Robinson 
Crusoe,  118  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  109  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays,  104  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  90  Treasure  Island, 
88  Ivanhoe,  84  Westward  Ho,  77  Oliver  Twist,  65  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  61  Deerslayer,  58  Pickwick  Papers,  57 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  51  David  Copperfield. 

The  bojTs  in  the  two  top  forms  have  read  not  less 
than  three,  and  in  some  cases  seven,  plays  of  Shake- 
speare in  school.  More  than  two-thirds  have  read  other 
plays  at  home,  one  boy  has  read  ten,  one  eleven,  one 
fourteen,  and  one  fifteen.  Twelfth  Night  seems  the 
most  popular  because  of  its  humour,  although  the 
stirring  speeches  in  Henry  V.  and  the  story  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  are  much  appreciated.  The  boy 
who  approves  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  "  be- 
cause of  their  excellent  punctuation"  may  perhaps 
prove  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  literary 
criticism. 

Home  influence  is  a  factor  of  supreme  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  reading  habit  in  children. 
The  mere  presence  of  well-stocked  bookcases  in  the 
home  is  a  guarantee  of  the  parent's  interest  in  a  culture 
wider  than  that  of  the  modern  newspaper,  and  inquiry 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  opportunity  of  easy 
access  at  home  to  the  English  classics  has  greatly 
contributed  to  raise  the  standard  of  boys'  hterary  taste. 
Well-illustrated  editions  naturally  prove  the  most 
attractive,  but  the  cheapness  of  many  excellent  reprints 
of  standard  works,  which  are  now  appearing  in  such 
large  numbers,  enables  even  the  poorest  parent  to  form 
a  well-selected  library  at  a  very  small  cost.  If,  as  has 
been  recently  asserted,  there  are  many  households  in 
which  the  Bible  and  an  Enghsh  dictionary  are  the  only 
books  available,  some  boys  have  a  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. The  feeding  of  the  mind  is  no  less  a  parental 
duty  than  the  feeding  of  the  body,  and  that  duty  is  not 
properly  discharged  by  any  man  who  allows  his  boys 
to  depend  solely  upon  the  school  or  free  library  for 
general  reading.  It  will  often  be  sufficient  to  lead  older 
boys  to  the  water.  They  may  be  left  to  drink  them- 
selves, but  direction  and  supervision  are  necessary  in 
the  case  of  their  younger  brothers.  The  task  of  selection 
has  been  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  enterprise 
of  pubhshers  who  have  catered  almost  as  much  for 
children  as  for  their  elders.  But  there  are  general 
principles  which  make  the  task  easier.  The  unrestrained 
imagination  of  the  young,  which  leads  in  the  race  to  the 
growth  of  myths  and  legends,  in  the  individual  to  the 
love  of  fairy-tales,  decides  the  Icind  of  reading  best  suited 
for  the  nursery  and  first  years  of  school  life.  But  the 
parent  must  take  an  active  interest,  and  while  boys  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  who  try  to  read  The  Greek  Heroes  or 
Tanglewood  Tales  without  knowledge  of  ancient  history 
or  personal  explanation  often  find  them  uninteresting 
and  childish,  they  appeal  most  strongly  to  boys  of  eight 
or  nine  if  read  under  the  direction  of  a  sympathetic 


parent  or  teacher  who  explains  difficulties  as  they  arise. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  admirable  series  of  "  Books  for  the 
Bairns"  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  means  of  forming 
the  habit  of  general  reading,  and  the  example  of  some 
households  in  which  the  children  receive  one  of  these 
books  every  month  is  to  be  commended  strongly.  In 
the  next  stage,  books  of  adventure  will  be  the  favourites, 
and  in  this  case  too  careful  selection  is  necessary. 
With  such  assistance  boys  will  gradually  pass  from 
Henty  to  Stevenson,  and  thence  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
But  personal  interest  is  essential  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  attained,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  pressure 
of  business  or  the  demands  of  society  often  render  that 
personal  interest  impossible. 

Most  of  our  secondary  schools  possess  lending  hbraries, 
but  lack  of  effective  organisation  frequently  limits  their 
usefulness.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  books.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  see  that  boys  borrow  and  read 
the  books  provided,  and  this  task  is  rendered  easier  if 
a  small  library  is  provided  for  every  form,  and  stocked 
with  books  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  boys  concerned. 
It  is  easy  for  a  form  master  to  see  that  such  a  hbrary 
is  properly  used,  and  some  difficulties  which  arise  when 
all  books  are  included  in  one  large  school  library  are 
obviated.  In  addition,  a  general  reference  library  of 
books  supplementary  to  school  work  should  be  provided, 
and  the  senior  boys,  with  proper  direction,  will  find  this 
of  great  value.  If,  from  time  to  time,  the  boys  are 
required  to  write  essays  on  the  books  they  have  read, 
the  benefit  derived  will  be  greatly  increased.  General 
reading  is  further  stimulated  by  special "  Reading  Prizes" 
awarded  after  an  examination  in  standard  works  read 
in  leisure  time  during  term  or  holidays.  Those  books 
should  be  chosen  which  combine  Hterary  merit  with 
general  information,  but  the  books  should  not  be  too 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  boy.  Historical  novels  are 
the  best,  and  many  boys  who  cannot  read  Carlyle's 
French  Revolution  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  The  judicious  selection  of 
prize  books  in  school,  and  gift  books  at  home,  may  do 
much  to  develop  the  love  of  good  literature.  The 
possession  of  a  good  book  is  a  strong  incentive  to  read 
it,  and  an  Enghsh  classic  which  might  never  be  taken 
from  the  shelves  of  a  pubhc  hbrary  is  often  read 
and  appreciated  when  given  by  a  friend  or  won,  at 
school. 

The  work  of  the  public  hbraries  has  been  of  great 
value  in  pro^^ding  general  reading  for  boys,  especially 
for  boys  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  homes  often  contain 
very  few  books.  But  our  free  libraries  would  be  more 
effective  if  some  means  were  generally  adopted  for 
directing  the  reading  of  the  younger  borrowers.  The 
hbrarian  is  often  most  an.xious  to  give  advice  as  to  the 
selection  of  books,  but  his  time  is  fully  occupied,  and 
the  pressure  of  other  duties  curtails  his  work  in  this 
direction.  The  establishment  of  juvenile  departments, 
first  started  by  the  Birkenhead  Free  Library,  has  done 
something  to  meet  the  need ;  but  the  final  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  co-operation  of  the  public  library  and 
the  primary  school.     Cardiff  affords  an  excellent  example 
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of  such  co-operation.  The  Cardiff  School  Board  voted 
an  initial  grant  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  for  the  provision 
of  school  hbraries  for  its  Board  Schools,  and  supple- 
mented this  by  an  annual  maintenance  grant  of  one- 
twelfth  of  a  penny.  The  books  were  purchased  and 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  free 
library  in  special  cupboards  to  the  primary  schools. 
The  teachers  take  charge  of  the  books,  and  distribute 
them  to  children  above  the  fourth  standard,  who  make 
no  payment  for  the  loan.  It  is  felt  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  offer  similar  facihties  to  younger  children,  as 
penny  dreadfuls  appeal  with  fatal  power  to  boys  of  ten 
or  twelve.  Originally  the  books  were  moved  from 
school  to  school,  but  as  a  general  rule  every  school  has 
now  its  permanent  hbrary.  This  arrangement  enables 
teachers  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  books  available, 
to  obtain  books  suited  to  the  particular  requirements 
of  their  school,  and  to  check  misuse  more  easily.  One 
book  is  provided  for  every  child  in  average  attendance 
above  the  fourth  standard,  and  the  choice  of  books  is 
carefully  supervised,  as  indiscriminate  selection  tends 
to  lower  the  standard  of  reading.  The  Higher  Grade 
Schools  receive  books  of  a  more  advanced  character, 
while  the  hbrary  for  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  is  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  these  students, 
although  text-books  are  not  suppHed.  Visits  to  the 
pubhc  library  are  arranged  for  older  scholars,  and  lec- 
tures on  such  subjects  as  "  The  History  of  a  Book,"  illus- 
trated by  specimens  of  Egyptian  papyrus,  horn-books, 
and  masterpieces  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  have  been 
much  appreciated.  The  interest  of  infants  is  aroused 
by  showing  them  books  of  legends,  of  fairy-tales,  and 
nursery  rhymes,  illustrated  by  such  artists  as  Caldecott, 
and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  good 
illustrations  as  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  reading 
habit. 

These  arrangements,  due  largely  to  Mr.  J.  Ballmger, 
the  head  of  the  Cardiff  Free  Library,  have  proved  an 
unquahfied  success.  The  number  of  books  issued  rose 
from  116,353  for  sixteen  months  ending  1901  to  201,605 
for  twelve  months  ending  1904.  The  cost  for  the  first 
year's  maintenance  was  £260  and  for  the  last  complete 
year  ^£356. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  to  induce  boys  after 
leaving  school  to  borrow  books  from  the  free  hbrary, 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  more  sohd  reading,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  is  probably  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  influence 
of  the  school  hbraries. 

Most  boys  can  be  taught  to  appreciate  good  literature. 
But  the  power  of  appreciating  good  books,  hke  other 
acquirements,  requires  guidance,  and  the  lack  of  efficient 
guidance,  together  with  the  increased  production  of 
hght  hterature,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  to  read 
the  Enghsh  classics  which  characterises  so  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women.  The  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  parent,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  pubhc  hbrarian 
can  do  much  to  counteract  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  important  question  will  receive  due  attention 
from  education  and  free  library  committees. 


Vacancies 

Monmouth  Grammar  School. — Headmastership.  There 
is  a  vacancy  here,  but  we  have  no  details. 

Borden  Grammar  School. — Headmastership.  Graduate 
wanted,  between  25  and  35.  Apply,  W.  J.  Harris,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent. 

Lymm  Grammar  School,  Chester. — Headmastership :  a 
dual  school.  Applicant  must  be  married.  Write  before 
July  9  to  T.  J.  Ridgway,  Wildersmoor,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

South  Norwood  Secondary  School  for  Girls. — 
Headmastership.  Salary  i2.<io.  Apply  before  July  7,  to 
James  Smyth,  Katharine  Street,  Croydon. 

WiGAN  Grammar  School.— Science  Mastership.  Salary 
begins  i^AO-     Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 

Blackpool. — One  Form  Master  and  three  Form  Mis- 
tresses wanted.  Salaries  begin  i\zi  and  £105.  Apply 
Director  of  Education,  Blackpool,  before  July  7. 

Llanelly.  County  Intermediate  School.— Form 
Mastership.     Salary  i\lo.     Apply  Headmaster. 

Goldsmiths'  College,  New  Cross,  S.E. — Teacher  of 
Music  wanted.  Salary  £250.  Apply,  before  July  5, 
The  Warden. 


Appointments 


Mr.  E.  Sharwood  Smith,  of  Newbury  Grammar  School, 
was  selected  as  Headmaster  of  the  Crypt  Grammar  School, 
Gloucester,  but  we  understand  that  he  has  since  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  resign. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Jones,  of  University  College  School,  London, 
to  be  Headmaster  of  Cheltenham  Grammar  School. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Clarke,  of  Gravesend,  to  be  Head- 
master of  Alcester  School. 

Mr.  J.  R.  LI.  Penry,  of  Reigate  Grammar  School,  to 
be  Headmaster  of  Hele's  School,  Exeter. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Sherwood,  of  Westminster  School,  to  be 
Meadmaster  of  the  South  Eastern  College,  Ramsgate. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Milnes  to  be  Headmaster  of  the  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  Coventry. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Commission  mentioned  else- 
where in  our  columns  is  Sir  E.  Fry,  and  the  other  names 
are :  the  Chief  Baron  of  Ireland,  Sir  T.  Raleigh,  Sir  A.  W. 
Rucker,  Professors  Jackson,  Butcher,  and  Cofiey,  Mr. 
Douglas  Hyde  and  Mr.  Kelleher.  The  last-named  is  the 
only  Roman  CathoUc  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  and  was 
elected  just  two  years  ago. 

The  London  County  Council  has  taken  counsel's  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  may  provide  spectacles  for  children 
with  defective  sight,  but  they  have  received  a  douche  of 
cold  water,  and  had  to  fall  back  upon  charity.  The  Scots- 
man suggests  that  free  tooth-brushes  will  be  the  nex±  thing. 
Well,  rather  than  that  the  same  state  of  things  should  be 
perpetuated  as  exists  now,  we  would  be  incUned  to  go  the 
whole  distance.  We  take  care  of  our  cripples  and  idiots, 
but  won't  intervene  until  we  have  the  finished  article.  Is 
not  prevention  better  than  cure  ? 
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Our  Schools 

VI.   Westminster 

Every  public  school  has  its  peculiar  characteristics  ; 
Westminster  has  an  individuality  which  begins  from 
its  geographical  position,  and  may  claim  to  be 
marked  above  that  of  any  other  school.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Westminster  stands  alone  among  the 
great  schools  in  belonging  to  the  heart  of  London, 
for  the  half-century  is  not  complete  which  has  seen 
Charterhouse,  St.  Paul's,  and  Christ's  Hospital 
desert  the  sites  of  their  foundation.  It  is  above  all 
to  intimate  association  with  a  foundation  historically 
the  most  famous  in  the  British  Empire  that  West- 
minster owes  its  pecuUar  character.  The  Abbey 
may  probably  be  called  (in  an  ultimate  sense)  the 
birthplace  of  the  school  whose  buildings  stand  within 
its  precincts,  and  in  whose  government  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  a  share.  In  the  Abbey  part  of  the 
daily  hfe  of  the  school  is  spent.  No  other  school 
has  such  a  chapel,  and  it  is  on  this  association 
that  when  in  modem  times  some  have  spoken  for 
the  school's  removal  to  a  country  site,  others 
have  argued  that  Westminster  removed  would  be 
Westminster  no  longer. 

From  the  knowledge  of  its  history,  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  claim  the  Abbey  as  the  birthplace  of  the 


school  on  the  ground  that,  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  there  was,  as  elsewhere,  a  monastic 
school.  It  is  possible,  but  cannot  be  asserted,  that 
there  was  a  fully  organised  Grammar  School ;  but 
this  could  not,  at  most,  have  left  any  other  legacy 
than  the  conception  of  founding  a  school  here  after 
the  monastery  was  suppressed.  Elizabeth  is  ac- 
claimed foundress  of  the  modem  Westminster,  but 
the  idea  had  already  taken  form  in  1540  when 
Henry  VIII.  set  up  or  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  school  within  the  precincts.  The  monastery 
was  restored  from  1556  to  1559,  but  when,  in  1560, 
Elizabeth  refounded  the  College  of  St.  Peter,  she 
paid  special  attention  to  the  school,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  founder's  prayer  offers  "  gratias  pro 
fundatrice  nostra  Regina  Elizabeth  a."  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Royal  College  of  Westminster. 

It  is  beyond  purpose  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  school.  There  may  be 
observed,  however,  certain  instances  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  foundress's  own  provisions  until  the 
present  time.  Her  provision  for  forty  Queen's 
Scholars  (who  bore  their  original  title  during  the  last, 
but  are  King's  Scholars  in  the  present  reign)  is 
maintained.  There  are  now  sixty  scholarships, 
but  the  twenty  outstanding  date  only  from  the  time 
of  the  late  headmaster,  Dr.  Rutherford,  and  are  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  development  of  the  home- 
boarding  system  at  Westminster.  But  the  original 
number  of  scholars  board  in  the  school,  and  "  Col- 
lege "  ranks  apart  from  and  (it  may  be  said)  above 
the  ordinary  houses  into  which  the  rest  of  the  school 
is  divided  ;  in  football  and  cricket,  for  example, 
the  King's  Scholars  pit  a  team  against  one  selected 
from  the  whole  of  the  "  Town  Boys,"  who  include 
all  the  non-collegiate  members  of  the  school,  whether 
boarders  or  home-boarders.  This  eminence  is  well 
deserved.  To  College  belong  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities and  main  duty  of  cherishing  the  historic 
traditions  and  characteristics  of  the  school.  For 
example,  the  Westminster  Play,  the  most  famous  of 
her  ceremonies,  is  exclusively  the  work  of  the  forty 
King's  Scholars  resident  in  College  ;  while  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  school  (to  take  no  higher  example) 
the  bulk  of  the  peculiar  "  Westminster  vocabulary  " 
deals  with  the  affairs  of  the  King's  Scholars.  In 
short,  life  in  College  very  clearly  inspires  a  fidelity 
to  the  trust  of  tradition  which  a  Town  Boy,  though 
greatly  admiring,  perhaps  cannot  fully  appreciate. 
Nevertheless  the  home-boarders  and  half-boarders, 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  majority  of  Town  Boys, 
lose  less  than  might  be  expected  of  the  beneficial 
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results  of  the  boarding  system.  Very  few  of  them 
go  home  between  morning  and  afternoon  schools. 
In  the  house  system,  and  in  other  ways,  Westminster 
preserves,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  usual  constitu- 
tion of  a  school  of  boarders.  The  Town  Boys  are 
divided,  as  will  be  seen,  into  four  houses,  two  of 
which  contain  boarders  and  half-boarders,  and  two 
only  home-boarders. 

To  Elizabeth  is  attributable  the  school's  connec- 
tion with  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Trinity, 
Cambridge.  The  Christ  Church  scholarships  are  in 
themselves  the  higher  prize,  but  those  who  are  elected 
to  Trinity  exhibitions  may  hold  minor  or  major 
scholarships  won  in  open  competition  as  well.  Elec- 
tion is  made  to  three  (or  less)  scholarships  or  exhibi- 
tions at  each  foundation  annually.  The  Town  Boys, 
since  1873,  have  stood  on  an  equal  footing  in  this 
regard  with  the  King's  Scholars,  to  whom  the  privi- 
lege of  election  was  before  confined.  Benefactions 
of  later  date  than  the  original  foundation  have  both 
added  to  the  income  of  elected  scholars  and  pro- 
vided for  further  exhibitions.  "Election,"  which 
falls  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  is  not  a  public 
ceremony,  but  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  the 
Master  of  Trinity  are  commonly  present  in  person 
among  the  electors,  and  many  of  the  congregation 
at  the  ordinary  services  "  in  Abbey  "  on  "  Elec- 
tion Sunday  "  are  astonished  by  the  appearance  of 
the  election  candidates  there  in  evening  dress. 

The  election  to  College  (for  which  boys  are  eligible, 
within  certain  limits,  whether  already  in  the  school 
or  not)  is  known  as  "  challenge  "  from  the  former 
practice,  perhaps  coeval  with  the  foundation,  of 
electing  a  boy  on  his  proficiency  in  orally  asking 
and  answering  questions  of  his  fellow  competitors. 

A  pleasant  Elizabethan  survival  is  that  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  Maunday  Money,  which  the  Queen 
granted  to  the  school  for  distribution  as  prizes  to 
the  annual  amount  of  £2.  The  coins  are  given  now 
to  the  head  boy  in  each  form  or  set  monthly  ;  the 
epigrams  read  by  boys  "  up  school  "  on  "  Election 
Tuesday,"  the  last  day  of  the  summer  term,  are  also 
rewarded  with  Maunday  pence. 

Most  great  schools  treasure  the  memory  of  one 
peculiarly  eminent  headmaster.  Westminster's 
famous  name  in  this  connection  is  Richard  Busby. 
His  term  of  office  covered  more  than  half  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  period  during  which  the  fortunes 
of  the  school  had  close  and  interesting  association 
with  the  political  history  of  the  country.  The  school 
possesses  a  beautiful  memorial  of  him  in  the  Old 
Library,   a   room    (architecturally  notable    for    an 


exquisite  plaster  ceiling)  now  occupied  by  the 
Seventh  Form,  the  highest  on  the  classical  side. 
Busby  built  this  room,  and  the  cases  which  line  its 
walls  contain  the  library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
school.  The  School  Library,  however,  a  far  larger 
collection,  commemorating  the  name  of  Charles 
Brodrick  Scott  (headmaster  1855-83),  enriched  by 
many  presentations,  occupies  five  rooms  in  Ash- 
bumham  House,  of  which  mention  is  presently  to 
be  made.  There  also  dates  from  the  close  of  Busby's 
reign  a  custom  which  is  the  most  splendid  heritage 
among  Westminster  traditions.  At  the  coronation 
of  James  H.  in  the  Abbey,  the  King's  Scholars  were 
permitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  acclaim  both  the 
King  and  the  Queen  with  the  words  "  Vivat  Jacobus 
Rex  /  "  and  "  Vivat  Regina  Maria  !  "  This  right  was 
zealously  maintained  thereafter — never  more  so  than 
when,  after  the  long  interval  of  the  preceding  reign. 
King  Edward  VJL  was  crowned,  when  the  acclama- 
tion was  worked  into  the  musical  scheme  of  the 
coronation  service.  At  the  many  services  of  State 
ceremonial  in  the  Abbey,  place  is  always  found  for 
at  least  the  senior  members  of  the  school. 

It  has  been  possible  thus  far  to  indicate  in  a 
definite  connection  some  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  Westminster  ;  but  the  tale  is  not  completed. 
First  among  the  ceremonies  yet  to  be  described  is 
the  celebrated  Play,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made  as  a  College  function  exclusively.  In 
each  year  at  the  close  of  the  Michaelmas  term  a 
Latin  play  (under  modem  conditions  one  of  a  cycle 
of  four — the  Andria,  Adclphi,  Phormio,  or  Trinum- 
mus)  is  staged  in  the  college  dormitory,  part  of  which 
is  transformed  into  a  theatre  for  the  occasion.  A 
Latin  prologue,  delivered  by  the  captain  of  College, 
reviews  the  events  of  the  year  in  which  the  school 
has  had  interest.  To  be  cast  for  a  part  in  the  play 
itself  is  an  honour  confined  to  the  King's  Scholars, 
while  those  who  are  not  acting  have  many  duties  in 
connection  with  the  ceremony.  An  audience  of 
Town  Boys  form  the  "  gods,"  high  up  in  the  rear- 
most gallery,  and  are  bidden  to  applause  by  the 
signal  of  canes  waved  by  two  King's  Scholars  as 
"  god-monitors."  The  rest  of  the  house  is  filled 
(most  fully  on  the  third  and  last  night  of  presenta- 
tion) by  Old  Westminsters,  ladies,  and  masters 
and  their  guests,  among  whom  the  Dean's  and  the 
headmaster's  guests  are  always  a  distinguished 
company,  which  has  not  infrequently  included 
royalty.  An  epilogue  in  Latin  elegiacs,  from  an  old 
King's  Scholar's  pen,  deals  humorously  with  events 
of    current    interest,    worked    together    into    some 
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semblance  of  a  plot  with  the  characters  bearing 
their  names  as  in  the  play.  The  laughter  which  the 
epilogues  always  invoke,  even  from  those  to  whom 
Latin  is  unfamiliar,  and  the  claim  which  these  always 
make  to  have  followed  the  play  itself  with  ease,  are 
a  deserved  tribute  to  the  singularly  clear  enuncia- 
tion to  which  the  players  are  carefully  trained. 
Plays  are  not  peculiar  to  Westminster  ;  in  early 
times  colleges  and  schools  frequently  presented 
them.  But  Westminster's  play  is  the  only  survivor 
of  these  originals,  and  in  modem  times  has  found 
imitators.  Some  of  the  audiences  still,  as  in  early 
times,  contribute  at  will  to  a  "  cap  "  in  payment 
for  the  performance. 

In  the  "  Pancake  Greaze  "  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
the  school  preserves  a  sport  of  unknown  antiquity. 
In  the  presence  of  all  assembled  "  up  school  "  (that 
is,  in  the  great  schoolroom)  the  cook,  entering  in 
state  behind  a  verger,  aims  to  cast  from  a  pan  over 
a  certain  bar  in  the  roof  a  pancake  made  for  the 
purpose  according  to  no  culinary  recipe.  As  it 
falls  a  boy  chosen  from  each  form  (originally  the 
whole  school  took  part)  rushes  to  catch  it,  and  after 
a  struggle  timed  at  the  headmaster's  discretion,  the 
victor  is  conducted  to  receive  a  guinea  from  the 
Dean. 

In  "  declams  "  (declamations)  the  junior  King's 
Scholars  preserve  an  ancient  right  of  addressing 
their  seniors  in  verse,  on  an  evening  in  hall  during 
Election.  The  seniors  may  be  commended  or  at- 
tacked, but  for  this  occasion  cannot  retaliate  ;  they 
are  not  named,  but  identity  is  sufficiently  indicated. 
Among  other  notable  functions,  the  brilliant  Latin 
Service  of  Commemoration,  held  biennially  in  Abbey 
on  or  about  November  17,  is  of  modem  origin,  but 
well  attuned  to  its  historic  environment.  The  recep- 
tion which  follows  it  "  up  school  "  serves,  like  the 
play,  to  bring  together  those  who  preserve  their 
affection  for  their  school.  So  also  do  the  annual 
school  concerts  and  sports,  as  well  as  the  cricket 
and  football  matches  against  Charterhouse,  when 
these  take  place  at  Vincent  Square  (the  school 
games  ground),  as  they  do  alternately  with  meetings 
at  Godalming. 

Westminster  is  a  small  school  in  comparison  with 
its  peers  ;  the  number  of  boys,  now  nearly  280,  has 
been  increasing  of  late  years.  The  curriculum  calls 
for  no  special  notice.  The  boys  are  divided  into 
classical  and  modem  sides,  and  there  are  classes  for 
those  specialising  in  mathematics,  science,  and  other 
subjects.  The  most  important  addition  to  the 
school  of  recent  years  has  been  a  fine  laboratory. 


This  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  school  buildings 
generally,  in  which  there  is  much  of  interest.    Among 
quite  new  buildings,  besides  the   laboratory  and  a 
weU-equipped  carpenter's  shop,  there  is  Rigaud's 
house  (one  of  the  two  in  which  Town  Boy  boarders 
are  received,  the  other  being  Grant's)  which  has  been 
rebuilt  completely  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  R.A.     Rigaud's,  Grant's,  and  the  house  of 
the  Master  of  King's  Scholars  occupy  the  south  side  of 
Little   Dean's  Yard,   which  connects  with   Dean's 
Yard  and  the  cloisters  and  forms  the  school  quad- 
rangle.    The  west  side  (separating  the  yard  from 
Dean's    Yard)    is    formed     by    "  Home-boarders," 
which,  however,  is  not  the  only  house  which  ex- 
clusively   receives    home-boarders.     The    fabric    of 
this  house  is  of  some  antiquity.     On  the  north  side 
the  other  and  slightly  larger  house  of  home-boarders 
occupies  the  ground  floor  of  the  beautiful  building 
called  Ashburham  House.     It  has  been  attributed 
to  Inigo  Jones,  and  retains  a  singularly  fine  grand 
staircase.     It  did  not  come  into  the  school's  posses- 
sion imtil  1882,  being  previously  occupied  (generally) 
by  members  of  the  chapter.     Its  upper  floors  con- 
tain classrooms  and  the  Scott  library.     More  class- 
rooms intervene  between  it  and  the  building  which 
includes  the  sixth  and  seventh  form  rooms,  which 
flank  the  entrance  lobby  to  the  great  schoolroom. 
This  chamber,  with  its  walls  beautified  by  modern 
panelling  and  the  painted  arms  of  famous  alumni, 
and  exhibiting  elsewhere  the  names  of  many  others, 
preserves  some  of  the  fabric  of  the  old  monastic 
dormitory.     The   east   side   of  the  yard  is  mainly 
occupied  by  the  house  of  the  King's  Scholars,  for 
the  design  of  which  Wren  was  mainly  responsible  ; 
but  its  front  towards  the  yard  is  a  blank  wall,  form- 
ing an  essential  part  of  the  old  racquet,  or  rather 
bat-fives,  court.     A  new  racquet  court,  properly  so 
called,  has  been  built  in  connection  with  the  new 
laboratory — a  tribute  of  Old  Westminsters  to   the 
headmastership    of    Dr.    Rutherford.     The    King's 
Scholars  take  their  meals  in  the  splendid  old  refec- 
torj'  known  as  College  Hall,  adjoining  the  famous 
Jemsalem  Chamber  ;    they  are  joined  at  midday 
by  the   majority   of  the   Town   Boys   of   "  Home- 
boarders  "  and  "  Ashbumham."     The  most  ancient 
building  now  devoted  to  school  use  forms  a  lobby  to 
the  gymnasium,  and  is  part  of  the  Norman  under- 
croft  of   the   monastic   buildings,   a  precious   relic 
where  architecture  of  this  early  period  is  otherwise 
unrepresented. 

As  to  games,  Westminster's  football  code  is  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  annual  football  and  cricket  matches 
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against  Charterhouse  have  already  been  mentioned. 
For  a  few  years,  until  Eton's  conversion  to  Rugby 
footbcill,  a  team  from  that  school  was  met  ;  an 
encounter  with  Winchester  has  taken  the  place  of 
this  fixture.  "  Water  "  is  no  more  than  a  treasured 
historical  memory.  Westminster  was,  for  many 
years,  the  rival  of  Eton  in  rowing,  but  the  sport 
was  given  up  owing  to  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the 
lower  Thames,  and  the  impossibiUty  of  combining 
regular  rowing  on  the  upper  river  with  school  work. 
A  cadet  corps  is  now  well  established,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  gymnasium  have  come  to  be  more 
fully  realised  than  formerly. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Westminster  boys  that 
they  have  wider  general  knowledge  and  interests 
in  current  affairs    than  other  pubhc-school   boys. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  this  trait 
by  means  of  lectures  "  up  school  "  and  essay-work 
on  subjects  outside  the  ordinary  curriculum.     Evi- 
dence of  it  is  found  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
debating,  science,  photographic,  and  other  societies. 
The    school's    position   in   London  should   help  to 
account  for  it,  and  it  may  be,  in  some  measure,  a 
good  result  of  the  home-boarding  system  as  developed 
here.     But  there  are  other  reasons  more  tangible. 
The  possession  of  the  Abbey  (the  unrestricted  use 
of'which  as  a  promenade  in  unoccupied  moments 
is  to  be  added  to  its  use  as  a  chapel)  must  deeply 
impress  the  minds  of  many  boys,  and  lead  them  to 
seek  famiharity  with  its  story,  which  is  that  of  the 
nation.     Finally,  there  must  be  noticed  the  right 
of  entry  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  long 
been  granted  to  the  boys — a  natural  right  always 
fully  appreciated  by  boarders,  while  of   late  years 
many  day-boys  have  come  to  find  consolation  here 
for  a  wet  afternoon.     In  view  of  such  peculiar  privi- 
leges it  is  possible  to  believe  that  the  late  headmaster, 
Dr.    Rutherford,    was   not   unjustified   in    claiming 
(in  one  of  the  prologues)  that  he  never  heard  the 
mention  of  a  famous  name  in  the  ranks  of  pubhc 
service  but  that  it  belonged  to  a  Westminster,  or 
that  Westminster  could  provide  its  peer. 

O.  J.  R.  HOWARTH. 

Machinery  v.  Headwork. — Once  upon  a  time  a  railway 
manager  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  company's  banker. 
For  purposes  of  annoyance  he  moved  his  Directors  to  ask 
for  a  complete  Ust  of  dividends  paid  during  the  last  year. 
Now  the  banker  had  an  adding  machine,  so  he  sent  to  the 
paper-mill  for  a  narrow  roll  of  paper  which  he  fed  into  the 
machine.  On  it  he  typed  the  items  till  they  formed  a 
compound  addition  sum  about  seventy  yards  long.  At 
the  foot  he  supphed  the  total  from  the  machine,  and  then 
forwarded  the  document  to  the  railway  manager,  who  had 
to  check  the  addition. 


Some  Types  of  Schoolgirls 

By  G.  Wynne 

It  was  a  girl's  debating  society  and  the  subject  of  debate 
was  Man  versus  Woman.  The  president  and  opener, 
no  less  a  person  than  the  schoolmistress  herself,  seemed 
to  feel  the  weakness  of  her  side  (Man),  and  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  generalities,  for  she  kept  repeating — "  There 
are  men  and  men,  and  there  are  women  and  women  !  " 
"  And  girls  and  girls  !  "  an  artist  might  have  added,  hs^d 
he  seen  the  rosy  group  gazing  at  their  leader  with  faces 
expressive  of  every  emotion,  from  warm  admiration  to 
gentle  wonder  why  she  should  go  on  reiterating  a  state- 
ment after  they  had  more  than  caught  the  import. 
If  "  education  is  still  to  come,"  as  an  authority  has  told 
us,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  schoolgirl — she  is  a  fact ! 
We  meet  her  everywhere — in  the  classroom,  with  French 
grammar,  on  the  hockey  field  brandishing  her  wooden 
weapon,  at  private  theatricals,  delighting  an  indulgent 
audience  with  her  amateur  performance,  or  at  the  ever- 
popular  bazaar,  selling  plush  pincushions  to  bewildered 
bachelors.  But  it  is  not  in  these  delicious  moments  of 
happy  freedom  that  I  would  focus  her  for  a  few  moments, 
but  as  she  appears  in  the  schoolroom.  And  here  we  meet 
every  variety  of  type,  from  the  dear  little  prig  who  in- 
forms you  that  her  father  does  not  approve  of  Macaulay, 
because  "  his  style  is  so  exaggerated  and  inaccurate, 
you  know,"  to  the  young  lady  with  well-cut  garments, 
but  not  very  intelligent  eye,  who  is  sure  she  got  literature 
in  her  last  school,  but  has  forgotten  what  it  was  aU 
about.  She  "  thinks  it  was  Milton — or  was  it  Chaucer, 
or  Wordsworth,  or — somebody  ?  It  was  a  green  book, 
and  rather  fat !  "  she  adds  reflectively.  "  Well,  my  dear, 
never  mind  the  name  of  the  book,  try  and  remember 
something  in  it  and  we'll  find  out  the  author  between 
us,"  you  say  cheerfully,  with  a  patience  born  of  many 
years'  attendance  at  Child  Study  conferences,  where  the 
erratic  ways  of  youth  are  canvassed  and  discussed  and 
labelled  and  ticketed  and  generally  welcomed  as  so  much 
material  to  be  overcome  by  the  battery  of  psychological 
science. 

It  is  only  to  the  superficial  observer  that  schoolgirls 
are  like  as  peas.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  type,  and 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  variety  of  treatment,  or 
disaster  will  follow.  No  stereotyped  manner,  however 
graceful,  will  avaU  ;  not  even  that  fascinating  "  mixture 
of  hauteur  and  kindness "  which  a  friend  of  mine 
admired  so  much  in  her  son's  tutor.  "  I  am  hoping  that 
George  will  copy  Mr.  Morland's  manner,"  she  said,  "  it 
is  so  high  class,  and  keeps  the  servants  in  their  place." 
Look  at  those  two  maidens  who  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  St.  Vitus's  dance.  The  symptoms  are  alike,  but 
do  you  suppose  there  is  any  real  similarity  between 
them  ?  Marjory  suffers  from  an  excess  of  mental 
activity,  for  which  there  is  no  legitimate  outlet.  She  is 
top  of  her  class,  and  while  you  are  painfully  explaining 
to  number  twenty-one  the  fact  (or  pretty  fancy)  which 
number  one  has  heard  once  or  twice  before,  the  latter  has 
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nothing  to  do.  She  has  swallowed  and  digested  and 
assimilated  and  visualised  and  gouinised  it,  and  is  ready 
for  more.  It  is  no  use  telling  her  to  "  sit  quiet "  and 
"  don't  fidget."  Could  you  sit  quiet  in  the  circum- 
stances ?  Remember  you  are  having  all  the  game  to 
yourself.  Change  places  with  her  for  a  moment,  and  you 
will  realise  her  position.  Invite  her  to  clear  up  the  dark 
spots  in  the  brain  of  number  twenty-one,  with  black- 
board and  chalk  if  necessary,  and  you  will  see  how  she 
will  brighten  up. 

So  much  for  the  legitimate  fidget,  but  the  other  one  is 
different.  She  does  not  sufier  from  over-activity  of 
brain,  but  from  deficiency  of  it.  She  does  not  want  to 
learn,  and  what  she  does  not  want  to  do  she  cannot 
understand  or  believe  in  any  one  else  wanting.  It  must 
be  affectation.  Any  way,  it  is  a  perverted  desire,  if 
sincere,  and  so  she  becomes  the  censor  and  gadfly  of  her 
class,  who  treat  her  with  more  or  less  indulgent  tolera- 
tion, as  they  would  an  infant  who  was  playing  havoc 
with  their  possessions. 

If  there  is  one  hour  in  the  day  and  one  day  in  the  year 
that  she  hates  more  than  another,  it  is  the  examination 
hour.  "  Write  your  name  in  the  right-hand  comer," 
says  the  examiner  in  his  most  official  tones,  and  Duncinea 
proceeds  to  put  it  down  boldly  with  great  flourishes  and 
two  lines,  carefully  ruled,  beneath.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  thing  in  the  whole  paper  that  she  is  quite  sure  of : 
why  not  then  put  it  down  with  vigour  ?  That  done, 
she  sits  staring  at  the  white  paper,  which  stares  blankly 
back  at  her,  and  will  not  help  her  a  jot,  look  she  ever  so 
long.  Yes,  this  is  much  worse  than  the  lesson  hour. 
Here  she  can  deceive  no  one  with  half-muttered  syllable 
and  confused  murmur  of  words.  What  she  writes  on 
that  uncompromising  sheet  of  paper  will  stand  in  all  its 
crudity  and  incompleteness  and  ignorance.  No  kind 
(or  impatient)  teacher  will  cover  the  hiatus  with — "  I 
suppose  you  mean,"  &c.  &c.,  to  which  modest  but  in- 
articulate knowledge  replies,  "  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
meant,"  and  gets  a  pass.  No  !  here  she  must  consume 
her  own  smoke,  in  token  of  which  disagreeable  process 
she  gives  vent  at  intervals  to  unseemly  noises  (supposed 
to  be  clearing  the  throat),  as  a  protest  against  the  whole 
situation.  Oh  !  it  is  a  horrid  hour  that,  from  the  first 
moment  when  she  glances  nervously  at  the  questions 
and  discovers  to  her  horror  that  she  can  answer  none,  to 
that  last  ten  minutes  when  she  is  told  to  read  ov^er  her 
answers  carefully  before  giving  them  in.  "  Read  them 
over  carefully  ? "  What  a  mockery  !  Have  not  they, 
or  the  empty  space  where  they  should  be,  been  staring 
her  in  the  face  for  the  last  hour !  She  glances  half 
defiantly,  half  enviously  at  her  neighbour,  a  self-contained 
little  maiden  of  twelve  years  (the  youngest  in  her  class), 
who  with  face  screwed  up  with  nervous  intensity,  writes 
away  with  all  the  gravity  and  importance  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister's  private  secretary.  She  holds  her  pen  feverishly 
but  firmly,  never  lifting  her  head  except  to  take  snap- 
shot glances  at  the  questions.  She  does  not  even  need 
to  dip  her  pen  into  the  ink-bottle,  for  the  Knowing  One 
has  got  a  fountain  pen — asked  it  for  a  birthday  present — 
with  this  in  view.     I  never  see  her  with  all  her  para- 


phernaha  about  her — pen,  pencil,  rubber,  ruler,  penknife, 
nothing  forgotten  or  left  to  chance — but  I  think  enviously 
of  her  future  husband,  who  will  nol  be  tried  by  coming 
home  to  find  a  dinner  "  still  in  the  making,"  as  the  geolo- 
gists would  say.  She  will  come  out  first  in  her  examina- 
tions, and  she  knows  it  :  she  has  been  first  ever  since  she 
could  hold  a  pen.  Conceited  ?  Not  at  aU.  It  is  the  joy 
of  the  soldier  in  the  battle,  of  the  strong  man  eager  to  run 
a  race.  She  has  probably  far  less  conceit  than  the 
demure  damsel  in  the  corner,  biting  her  pen  and  looking 
disdainfully  at  the  paper  before  her,  with  a — "  I  could 
an'  if  I  would,  but  it  really  isn't  worth  while  to  answer 
such  silly  questions  "  sort  of  air.  Ah  yes  !  that  one  will 
be  your  problem  all  through  her  school  life.  She  it  is 
who  will  give  you  so  many  opportunities  of  practising 
the  Christian  graces  of  patience  and  humility,  with  her 
cold,  supercilious  smile  and  general  air  of  superiority. 
She  win  write  something  presently,  in  a  languid  sort  of 
way,  but  will  take  care  that  there  is  not  much  languor 
about  your  corrections.  If  you  make  a  slip  she  will  take 
you  to  task  pretty  sharply,  and  inquire  more  firmly  than 
gently  what  you  mean  by  it.  And  this  not  so  much 
from  a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  a  desire  to  keep  you  up 
to  mark. 

"  Why  did  you  stroke  out  '  he '  in  my  essay  and  put 
'  she '  ?  she  demands,  pointing  angrily  to  the  offending 
pronoun. 

"  Because  the  Moon  is  generally  regarded  as  feminine 
when  personified,"  you  answer  meekly.  Her  eyes 
sparkle  :   she  scents  her  quarry  from  afar. 

"  Why  then  do  people  talk  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ?  " 
and  off  she  marches  triumphantly,  fully  persuaded  that 
she  has  caught  you  tripping. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation  to  be  always  on  the 
defensive,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  you  turn 
from  My  Lady  Disdain  to  the  little  cherub  with  round 
cheeks  and  limbs,  writing  away  so  industriously,  and 
apparently  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  herself.  She  is 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  her  class,  and  is  neither  proud 
of  the  fact  nor  hopelessly  cast  down  by  it :  she  simply 
accepts  it.  But  to-day  she  is  excited.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  finds  herself  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  able  to  answer  the  questions — to  such  point  have 
you  brought  her  by  dint  of  much  encouragement  and 
patience,  and  help,  and  (as  you  modestly  think)  good 
teaching.  No  wonder  she  is  elated  as  she  hands  in  her 
paper  half  an  hour  before  the  time,  because  she  has 
"  answered  nearly  all  the  questions  ! "  You  smile  a 
little  smile  of  quiet  satisfaction.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
triumph.  You  wonder  if  you  ought  to  write  an  article 
on  "  Methods  of  Teaching  Literature  "  (it  would  be  only 
kind  to  the  public),  and  then — you  open  her  paper,  and 
this  is  what  you  read  : 

"  Samul  Jonsun. 

"  (i)  Samule  Jonsun  was  a  great  poet,  but  he  had  some 
pecularites,  as  every  lamb  post  he  met  he  always  went 
round  it  and  he  drank  twenty  cups  of  tea,  and  he  used 
to  pick  up  all  the  bits  of  orange  peel  in  the  streets  and 
When  he  went  to  school  the  boys  laft  at  him  becaus  he 
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had  a  twick  in  the  face.  When  his  mother  died  he  sat 
up  all  night  to  pay  for  her  funral. 

"  (2)  Pope's  chief  work  was  an  essay  on  Christian. 

"  (3)  Captain  Boycott  got  his  name  becaus  he  sailed 
the  south  seas  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleas." 

(You  wonder  if  you  ought  to  write  that  article  after 
all.) 

"  (4)  About  the  Vicur  of  Wakefield. 

"  We  have  had  a  great  many  nice  liturture  lessons  this 
term,  but  I  think  what  I  like  best  is  that  very  funny 
storey  about  when  Jacob  goes  to  the  fair  to  sell  the  colt. 
His  mother  thougt  that  he  would  get  a  bargin,  but  what 
should  she  see  ?  when  he  came  back  was  that  he  had  sold 
the  colt  for  a  gross  of  green  spectals.  His  mother  and 
farther  and  his  sisters  were  very  disappanted  in  him." 

I  am  afraid  there  were  more  than  Moses'  relatives  dis- 
appointed that  day.  After  your  beautiful  lessons  in 
literature  !  And  you  dip  your  pen  angrily  into  the  red 
ink.  But — there  sits  the  little  writer  watching  you 
eagerly,  for  she  has  made  the  discovery — a  delicious  one 
— that  you  are  reading — her  paper!  And  when  she 
teUs  you  with  beaming  face  that  it  was  "  just  a  lovely 
paper,  and  may  she  send  home  the  questions  to  father, 
because  he  is  so  interested  in  her  liturture  lessons  ?  " — is 
it  cowardice  or  wisdom  that  makes  you  hesitate  to  tell 
her  the  true  state  of  her  mental  larder  ?  Perhaps,  too, 
you  are  just  a  little  flattered  with  her  verdict  ("  a  lovely 
paper"),  the  one  dissentient  voice  in  a  chorus  of  criticism 
which  has  pronounced  you  and  your  paper  unprofitable. 
Not  that  there  is  much  in  this  grumbling.  It  is  only  a 
habit,  perhaps  a  safety-valve,  and  e.xpresses  general  dis- 
approval of  anything  you  may,  can,  or  will  be  likely  to 
give  them  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  rather  than  actual 
criticism  of  the  one  in  question.  But  all  that  only  makes 
the  rare  virtue  of  contentment  the  more  welcome,  and 
you  hesitate  before  pricking  it  with  an  ugly  interjection. 
"  Rubbish  !  "  is  easily  written,  and  looks  very  effective 
in  the  margin,  but  you  may  pay  too  dear  for  the  relief 
to  your  literary  feelings.  Little  Cherub  has  not  an  over- 
whelming interest  in  the  qualities  of  the  poets  :  she  needs 
the  stimulus  and  encouragement  that  come  from  a  sense 
of  getting  on.  And  now  she  discovers  that  it  is  no  use  ; 
with  all  her  efforts  she  is  a  failure  !  Henceforward  you 
may  pipe,  but  she  will  not  dance,  for  you  have  taken 
all  the  music  out  of  her  ;  and  when  you  smiling]  y  an- 
nounce that  the  subject  of  to-day's  lesson  is  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay,  you  need  not  wonder  if  the 
announcement  is  received  without  enthusiasm.  Such 
then,  are  a  few  of  the  "  Problems  of  the  Schoolroom  " — 
problems  demanding  solution.  To  shirk  or  ignore  them 
is  to  court  failure,  and  write  oneself,  not  a  teacher,  but  a 
mere  "  gerund-grinder."  And  are  they  not,  after  all, 
quite  as  fascinating  in  their  way  as  those  of  the  "  Why 
is  a  donkey  not  a  donkey  "  type  ?  or  "  Why  is  a  pig 
under  a  gate  like  a  newspaper  ?  "  over  which  a  party  of 
intelligent  men  and  women  wiU  spend  many  happy  hours 
without  apparent  satiety,  and  with  no  thought  of 
remuneration. 

But  a  teacher's  Ufe  is  not  all  problems.     The  lottery  of 


a  schoolroom  contains  prizes  as  well  as  blanks  ;  and  your 
joy  in  the  former  will  make  you  very  patient  with  the 
latter,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  lead  you  to  deny  their 
existence  altogether.  "  What  are  the  prizes  ?"  That  you 
must  decide  for  yourself.  I  am  not  going  to  impose  my 
list  on  you,  lest  you  charge  me  with  including  in  it  many 
that  had  better  be  labelled  "  doubtful "  or  "  blanks." 
But  among  the  more  than  doubtful  I  am  sure  you  would 
include  the  modest  Violet,  who  seems  to  have  borrowed 
her  manners  as  well  as  her  eyes  from  her  floral  namesake 
and  the  sprightly  Nancy,  and  laughing  loving  Emily, 
and  the  eagle-eyed  Isabel,  ready  to  pounce  on  a  fact  or 
on  you  impartially,  and  honest  downright  Kate,  whom 
you  can  always  depend  on  for  telling  you  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  even  when  you 
could  forgive  a  little  compromise,  the  undiluted  article 
being  rather  uncomplimentary  to  yourself.  And  lastly, 
the  fair  Dorothea,  the  gentle  graceful  one,  whom  I  think 
Mrs.  Browning  must  have  had  in  her  mind  when  she 
wrote  : 

In  her  utmost  lightness  there  is  truth,  and  often  she  speaks 

lightly. 
Has  a  grace  in  being  gay  which  even  mournful  souls  approve. 
For  the  root  of  some  grave  earnest  thought  is  understruck 

so  rightly. 
As  to  justify  the  foliage  and  the  waving  flowers  above. 

And  if  the  fair  one  have  genius  as  well  as  gentleness, 
if  the  face  radiate  not  only  sweetness  but  light,  if  the 
eyes  that  look  out  on  you  from  the  broad  forehead  with 
its  golden  curls  gleam  with  intelligence  and  humour,  as 
well  as  good-humour,  why  then  I  shall  not  pity  you  when 
you  produce  that  roU  of  examination  papers,  and  with 
frowning  brow  proceed  to  correct  them  while  you  give 
vent  to  many  murmurings  on  the  hardness  of  a  teacher's 
lot.  Hard  !  when  you  have  the  privilege  of  drinking 
inspiration  at  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  of  aiding  in 
the  development  of  a  human  soul,  of  coming  into  daily 
contact  with  a  maiden, 

Gazing  with  a  timid  glance 

On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 

On  the  river's  broad  expanse. 

to  whom  you  stand  related  as  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend — a  tie  strengthened  by  the  memory  of  many 
strenuous  hours  of  sunshine  and  rain  in  which  you  have 
helped  her  up  the  Hill  Difficulty.  And  now  she  has 
reached  the  summit  (or  thinks  she  has),  and  smiles  her 
thanks ;  and  those  bright  eyebeams  penetrate  your 
heart  and  create  a  warmth  there  that  will  melt  the 
little  ice-maiden.  My  Lady  Disdain,  and  encourage  the 
blushing  Violet  to  unfold  another  of  her  petals. 

But  has  she  reached  the  summit  ?  Ah  no  !  When  she 
gets  there  she  finds  there  is  yet  another  htU  to  climb, 
but  not  with  you  !  {hinc  illae  lachrymae).  For  she  is 
no  longer  the  maiden,  "  Gazing  with  a  timid  glance 
on  the  brooklet's  swift  advance,"  but  has  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  it  is  only  in  poetry, 
you  know,  that  a  rose  can  close  "  and  be  a  bud 
again." 
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The  Book  and  Its  Writer 

The  Nation's  Needs 

The  author  of  this  Uttle  volume*  sets  out  with  the  object 
of  writing  for  those  whose  concern  it  is  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  education,  to  wit,  the  managers  of  om 
schools.  He  has  treated  the  question  historically  and 
systematically,  and  makes  a  claim  for  fairness  which  it  is 
difficult  to  cavU  at,  even  though  his  sympathies  are 
inevitably  apparent. 

We  have  now,  he  says,  a  national  system.  Ihe 
machinery  of  the  various  parts  is  there,  but  the  only  thing 
wanting  is  the  smooth  working  of  its  connecting-rods. 
The  chief  problem  consists  in  the  proper  co-ordination 
and  linking  up  of  our  primary  and  secondary  organisa- 
tions ;  and  yet,  to  say  that  the  means  for  accomplishing 
this  exist,  and  would  make  a  homogeneous  system  if 
it  were  duly  applied,  does  not,  we  are  afraid,  get  us 
much  further.  We  are  tempted  to  plead  that  we  are 
an  obstinate— in  many  respects  a  stupidly  obstinate 
—race;  and  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  rid  of 
old  tradition.  There  is  a  social  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  education,  which  exists  none 
the  less  in  spite  of  its  unreasonableness  ;  and  unless 
and  until  it  is  removed  or  at  least  mitigated  we  are  not 
hkely  to  get  harmonious  co-operation. 

There  is  much  that  is  true  in  what  we  read  of  the 
grading  of  schools,  but  we  think  our  author  is  inchned  to 
foUow  the  logical  consequences  of  his  arguments  rather 
too  far  in  his  zeal  for  a  rigid  uniformity.     "  It  may  be 
heresy,  but  for  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  m 
a  really  perfectly  organised  scheme  of  national  education 
there  should  be  no  evening  schools,  though  there  should 
be  every  facility  for  study  in  the  provision  of  lectures, 
reading-rooms    and    technical    lendmg    libraries."     A 
truly  Utopian  prospect,  is  it  not  ?     But  all  life  consists 
of  compromise,  and  we  should  not  forget  that  the  evening 
schools  hardly  contain  i  per  cent,  of  pupils  who  are  not 
eager  to  get  the  utm.ost  out  of  their  instruction  ;    and 
this  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  department  of  our  national 
system.     If  the  evening  schools  did  not  deal  fairly  by 
those  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of  improving  their 
minds,  they  would  certainly  die  of  inanition;    and  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  a  smile  at  the  substitu- 
tion of  lectures  for  class  work  in  this  stratum  of  educa- 
tion.    Pupils  of  this  level  of  intelligence  are  not  very 
likely  to  profit  by  ex  cathedra  teaching  :   what  is  wanted 
is  to  develop  their  own  intelligence,  especially  as  they  see 
the  necessity  of  it  for  themselves  and  are  willing  to  co- 
operate.    We  will  admit  that  this  is  not  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  that  in  the  ideal  state  things  would  be  different ; 
this  is  probably  what  our  author  means,  but  alas  !   we 
have  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are. 

The  Lessons  of  the  History  of  Education  form  an  instruc- 
tive chapter,  and  a  digression  at  the  end  on  school  books 

•  National    Education    and   National  Life.     By    J.  E.  G.  De 
Montmorency.    (Swan  Sonnenschein.   35.) 


contains  a  good  many  sensible  comments,  even  though  we 
may  not  agree  with  Mr.  De  Montmorency's  grief  at  the 
deposition  of  our  old  friend  Euclid.     True,  it  is  not  for 
his  geometry  that  he  is  deplored,  but  for  his  logic  ;   and 
yet  how  many  of  us  in  those  bad  old  days,  when  our 
master  stood  with  his  book  in  one  hand  and  the  cane 
in  the  other,  and  ran  the  risk  of  a  strangulated  strabismus 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  blackboard  and 
another  on  the  class,  ever  learned  a  jot  of  logic  or  the 
science  of  reason,  or  anything  but  the  actual  words  of 
the  book  ?     He  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  the 
simplification  of  difficulties  has  been  carried  too  far,  that 
"  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  no  king's  highway  "  ; 
but  we  should  not  be  much  better  off,  we  are  afraid,  if 
"  a   Royal  Commission  or  a  departmental  committee  " 
were  to  "  select  or  direct  the  production  of  text-books 
for  schools,  to  be  issued  under  authority."     Have   we 
not  often  seen  really  good  acting  on  bare  boards  ?     Does 
the  scenery  and  the  limelight  and  the  rest  of  it  make  all 
the  difference  ?     No— it  is  the  performer,  the  teacher, 
the  method  of  representation  that  counts— and  this  is 
eloquently  testified  to  by  our  author,  who  points  out  in 
another  passage  how  few  are  the  names  that  stand  for 
new  departures  in  education  throughout  all  the  centuries. 
It  is  the  man,  not  the  book— the  workman,  not  his  tools 
— that  we  must  lay  stress  upon.  _^ 

In  the  chapters  on  "  the  education  of  the  very  poor 
and  "  Education  and  Social  problems,"  we  are  brought 
face    to    face   with    the    greatest    cruces  of    the   day, 
inasmuch  as  the  future  of  our  national  race  is  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  proper   training  of    those 
who,  if  left  in  their  own  surroundings,  would  only  tend 
to  swell    the  unemployable    and    decadent.     "  Nature 
threatens  us  at  every  turn  with  the  weapons  of  heredity  " 
.  "  the  one  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity to  place  new  thoughts,  new  wants,  new  ideals  in  the 
child's  mind"   .  .  .  "the    mental    slum    and    physical 
slum  act  and  react  upon  each  other  :  it  is  useless  to 
reform  one  without  the  other.     But  it  is  more  hopeful 
to  reform  the  mental  than  the  physical  slum,  for  the 
educated  mind  will  revolt  from  its  surroundings,  where 
possible."    This  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book, 
it  is  argued    that  crime,  misery,  drunkenness  and    all 
kindred  vices  are  best  combated  by  education,  by  bring- 
ing out  all  the  latent  possibOities  in  the  mind  of  the 
worker,  giving  him  an  interest  to  live  for,  and  a  hope  to 
fall  back  upon— in  short,  to  revive  the  soul  that  is  too 
often  almost  crushed  out  of  him.     This  is  the  bright,  and 
right,  right  view.     Education  is  not  merely  concerned 
with  teaching  a  boy  how  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter. 

Even  where  we  are  not  inclined  to  follow  Mr.  De 
Montmorency  to  his  conclusions,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  he  has  stated  his  case  fairly  and  dispassionately, 
and  given  his  judgment  after  careful  thought.  We 
should  have  been  inclined  to  leave  out  the  last  chapter 
if  we  had  written  the  book,  because  an  ephemeral  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  a  Bill  which  is  not 
yet  law  would  seem  to  detract  from  the  value  of  a 
treatise  which,  if  we  judge  rightly,  should  take  its 
place  amongst  the  permanent  literature  on  the  subject. 
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Education  in  India 


By  Captain  C.  H.  Buck,  I. A. 

Punjab  Commission 

The  importance  of  education  in  India  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated ;  it  is  required  to  improve  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people,  and  thus  reduce  crime,  discontent 
and  suffering ;  to  remove  suspicion  and  superstition, 
which,  in  its  absence,  cannot  fail  to  exist  and  break  out 
on  provocation. 

Lord  Lawrence  observed  in  1868  :  "  Among  all  the 
sources  of  difficulty  in  our  administration  and  of  possible 
danger  to  the  stability  of  our  Government  there  are 
few  so  serious  as  the  ignorance  of  the  people  "  ;  these 
words  stiU  hold  good,  and,  curiously  enough,  they  apply 
with  some  force  to  the  present  state  of  Russia. 

The  spread  of  education  is  an  important  element  in 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  in  a  country  like 
India,  where  this  is  the  principal  emplojonent  and 
source  of  revenue,  its  advance  is  most  necessary.  The 
want  of  it  is  much  more  serious  to  the  agriculturist 
nowadays  than  formerly,  when  there  were  no  rail- 
ways and  few  communications  ;  the  produce  of  his 
land  was  then  largely  disposed  of  locally,  but  now  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
and  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  commercial 
world,  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  if  illiterate.  By 
the  means  of  education  the  cultivator  will  become  more 
intelligent  and  observant,  and  progress  will  be  made 
by  the  introduction  of  the  best  methods  of  agriculture 
from  one  locality  to  another. 

The  extension  of  education  will  also  do  much  to 
remove  the  prejudices  attaching  to  caste  and  custom, 
which  act  as  retarding  agents,  not  only  to  progress  in 
agriculture,  but  also  to  trade,  science,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  generally. 

Before  1854  education  was  in  a  very  backward  con- 
dition ;  there  was  no  State  control,  and  no  recognised 
system  of  instruction  for  the  masses.  Hindu  youths 
resorted  to  religious  centres  where  they  studied  under 
pandits  versed  in  Sanskrit,  and  a  rough  kind  of  educa- 
tion was  given  to  a  few  in  small  village  schools,  while 
the  children  of  shop-keepers  and  money-lenders  learned 
what  their  fathers  could  teach  them  in  the  way  of  book- 
keeping and  accounts.  Some  of  the  Mohammedan 
children  were  taught  in  parrot-like  fcishion  at  the 
numerous  mosques  to  repeat  passages  of  the  Koran, 
and  occasionally  to  read  and  write,  while  Mohammedan 
youths,  whose  fathers  wished  them  to  acquire  further 
knowledge,  studied  under  religious  enthusiasts  and 
tutors. 

The  teaching  of  all  classes  was  almost  entirely  sec- 
tarian in  character,  and  the  chief  object  aimed  at  was 
the  training  of  the  memory,  no  attempt  being  made 
to  instruct  scholars  in  applying  what  they  learnt.  Such 
private  institutions  as  existed  were  spasmodically 
assisted  by  the  authorities,  and  a  few  Government 
schools   were   started,   but  until    the    middle    of    the 


nineteenth  century  the  Government  took  no  steps  to 
introduce  any  regular  system. 

In  1854  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  a  memorable  dispatch,  announced  their 
decision  to  conduct  education  on  extensive  lines,  and 
prescribed  the  following  measures  for  carrying  out 
their  policy : 

(i)  The  constitution  of  a  department  of  public 
instruction. 

(2)  The  formation  of  Universities  at  the  Presidency 
towns. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  training  schools  for  teachers. 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  Government 
colleges  and  schools  of  a  high  order,  and  the  increase 
in  their  numbers  when  necessary. 

(5)  Increased  attention  to  all  forms  of  vernacular 
schools. 

(6)  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  grants-in-aid 
which  should  foster  a  spirit  of  reliance  upon  local  exer- 
tions, and  should,  in  course  of  time,  render  it  possible 
to  close  or  transfer  to  the  management  of  local  bodies 
many  of  the  existing  institutions. 

This  policy  was  re-affirmed  in  1859  when  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  transferred  from  the  Company 
to  the  Crown,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  century 
it  was  acted  on  with  considerable  success ;  in  the 
seventies  especially,  an  impetus  was  given  by  a  large 
increase  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  in  1882  there  were 
over  2j  million  youths  receiving  instruction  in  public 
institutions. 

The  system  at  the  close  of  the  century  included  five 
universities,  viz.,  those  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Allahabad,  and  Lahore,  which  prescribed  courses  of 
study  and  set  examinations  for  the  students  of  affiliated 
colleges  ;  the  college  courses  comprised  instruction  in 
arts  and  Oriental  learning,  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
teaching,  and  agriculture.  There  were  191  such  colleges 
with  some  23,000  students,  5493  secondary  schools 
containing  about  560,000  scholars,  98,500  primary 
schools  with  almost  3,270,000  pupils,  or  altogether 
about  3,853,000  youths  in  institutions  under  State 
control  ;  if  to  these  be  added  the  boys  at  private  schools 
the  total  number  receiving  instruction  amounted  to 
about  4i  millions. 

The  amount  being  spent  annually  on  education  at 
the  end  of  the  century  was  over  2J  millions  sterling, 
of  which  £846,000  came  from  fees,  £286,000  from 
endowments,  subscriptions,  &c.,  and  £1,273,000  from 
public  funds,  composed  of  £693,000  from  provincial 
and  Imperial  sources,  £493,000  from  Local  Boards,  and 
£87,000  from  Native  States.  This  is  a  very  different 
tale  to  the  solitary  lakh,  or  £6666,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  the  Eeist  India  Company  considered 
it  their  duty  to  devote  to  education. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  population  of  India 
is  about  287  millions,  the  total  of  4J  millions  under 
instruction  is  not  high  ;  the  statistics  in  fact  show  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  villages  are  without  any  school 
at  all,  that  three-quarters  of  the  boys  grow  up  without 
instruction,  and  only  one  girl  in  forty  attends  any  kind 
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of  school  ;  thus  education  in  India  is  decidedly  want- 
ing in  quantity.  Judging  the  state  of  education 
in  the  various  provinces  by  the  ratio  per  cent,  of  scholars 
to  the  population  of  school-going  age  (taken  as  15  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population),  we  obtain  the  following 
results  :  Burmah  is  greatly  ahead  of  the  others  with 
a  percentage  of  22.78  ;  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay 
follow  with  ratios  of  16.45,  16.11  and  15.13  respectively  ; 
there  is  then  a  considerable  falling  off  in  Assam  and 
the  Central  Provinces,  while  the  Punjab  (including  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province)  has  the  lov/  rate  of  7.3 
and  the  United  Provinces  come  last  with  a  percentage 
of  only  7.03. 

As  regards  quality,  many  faults  have  been  found  with 
the  system,  and  they  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows  : 

(i)  Higher  education  is  indulged  in  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  Government  employ. 

(2)  Excessive  prominence  is  given  to  examinations. 

(3)  The  courses  of  study  are  too  purely  literary  in 
character. 

(4)  The  schools  and  colleges  train  the  memory  too 
much,  and  the  intelligence  too  little. 

(5)  The  vernaculars  have  been  neglected  in  the 
pursuit  of  English  education. 

The  influence  of  examinations  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  has  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  ;  they 
came  to  be  almost  the  sole  means  of  testing  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  schools  ;  every  student  was  absorbed 
with  the  idea  that  the  one  object  of  his  schooling  was 
to  enable  him  to  pass  a  certain  examination,  and  thus 
gain  Government  employ.  The  educated  youth  could 
write  a  letter  in  high-flown  English  asking  for  an  appoint- 
ment, or  he  could  work  out  a  standard  problem  in 
mathematics,  but  if  he  was  asked  to  write  a  description 
of  his  village,  or  measure  the  cubical  contents  of  a 
particular  room,  he  was  nonplussed.  The  former 
system  led  to  what  may  be  called  "  babuism,"  and 
resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  of  office  work. 

That  education  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  done 
much  to  improve  matters  generally  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, in  every  direction  ;  the  increased  use  of  the  post 
office,  the  large  growth  of  publications  and  their  better 
quality,  the  marked  improvement  in  the  tone  and 
capacity  of  the  public  servants,  the  advanced  methods 
of  business,  and  the  introduction  of  advertisement,  all 
tend  to  show  its  effects.  The  statistics  of  publications 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  trend  which  literature 
has  taken  ;  books  on  religion  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  on  any  other  subject,  poetry  and  the  drama 
take  the  next  place,  and  after  them  come  language, 
fiction,  medicine,  history  and  biography,  law,  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics,  and  finally  philosophy ;  the 
sciences  are  thus  remarkable  by  their  almost  total 
absence. 

Lord  Curzon  arrived  in  India  at  a  most  opportune 
moment,  and  at  once  commenced  to  review  the  work 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  administration  during 
the  past  century,  to  collect  information  and  opinions 
on  their  merits  and  defects,  and  to  start  each  on  its 


journey  through  the  new  century  after  thorough 
overhauling  and  reconstruction  where  necessary.  The 
masterful  manner  in  which  he  tackled  education  is 
apparent  throughout  the  Resolution  of  1904,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  next  decade  we  may  rest  assured  that 
a  remarkable  improvement  will  be  noticeable. 

The  new  policy  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  primary  education :  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  Imperial  grants  are  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
and  the  number  of  primary  schools  is  to  be  enormously 
increased.  A  simple  course  of  instruction,  consisting 
mainly  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  vernacular  and 
arithmetic,  object-lessons  and  teaching  in  the  kinder- 
garten fashion,  is  to  be  adopted ;  while  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  aim  in  rural  primary  schools  is  not  to  impart 
definite  agricultural  teaching,  but  to  give  the  children 
a  preliminarj'  training  which  will  make  them  intelligent 
cultivators,  and  train  them  to  be  observers  and  thinkers, 
and  able  to  hold  their  own  in  business  transactions. 
In  the  latter  class  of  schools  the  simplest  of  reading- 
books  are  to  be  used,  and  only  native  systems  of 
arithmetic  taught,  but  the  village  records  and  maps — 
which  concern  agriculturists  in  India  to  so  great  an 
extent — are  to  be  thoroughly  explained  to  the  boys, 
so  that,  before  leaving  school,  they  wiU  understand  them, 
and  afterwards  will  not  have  to  rely  on  the  village 
accountant  for  information  about  their  land,  and  the 
demands  which  may  be  made  on  them. 

The  system  in  secondary  education  is  to  be  such  that 
the  boys  will  receive  a  thorough  grounding  in  subjects 
which  will  fit  them  for  general  employment  when  they 
leave  school,  or  provide  them  with  facilities  for  con- 
tinuing their  training  in  technical  schools,  or  in  colleges 
and  at  the  universities  ;  the  test  at  the  end  of  the 
course  will  be  of  a  more  searching  character  than  the 
former  e.xamination,  and  will  not  dominate  the  courses 
of  study,  but  be  adapted  to  them. 

English  is  not  to  be  taught  before  the  age  of  thirteen, 
neither  is  it  to  form  any  part  of  primary  education, 
except  in  certain  localities  in  Madras  where  it  is  the 
language  ordinarily  used.  Instruction  in  the  vernacular 
is  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  secondary  course. 

The  whole  question  of  the  advance  of  India  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  female  education  and  the  pardah 
system,  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  former  to  succeed  in 
the  presence  of  the  latter.  A  nation  cannot  have  a 
high  standard  of  morals  which  keeps  its  women-folk 
in  imprisonment,  and  thus  enables  the  children,  while 
of  tender  age,  to  wander  from  the  maternal  wings  ; 
it  is  imperative  for  the  proper  up-bringing  of  a  child 
that  it  be  instructed  by,  and  imder  the  care  of,  its 
mother  up  to  a  certain  age,  but  what  sort  of  teaching 
can  a  mother  give  when  she  herself  is  ignorant  ?  The 
pardah  woman  may  be  compared  to  a  hen  which  is 
unable  to  follow  its  chickens  through  the  bars  of  its 
coop  to  protect  them  when  they  are  running  into  danger. 

In  the  Resolution  of  1904  it  is  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment "  have  acted  on  the  view  that  through  female 
education  a  far  greater  proportional  impulse  is  imparted 
to  the  educational  and  moral  tone  of  the  people  than 
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by  the  education  of  men,"  and  it  is  most  necessary 
that  steps  be  taken  to  open  female  schools  in  all  localities 
where  the  people  show  any  inclination  in  that  direction. 
That  sufficient  action  in  this  connection  has  not  hitherto 
been  taken  is  apparent  both  from  the  report  of  the 
Education  Commission  and  from  other  portions  of  the 
Resolution  above  referred  to. 

The  present  policy  will  effect  an  important  change 
in  the  university  system  of  India.  It  is  intended  in 
future  that  universities  shall  not  be  merely  examining 
bodies,  but  that  they  shall  have  certain  tuitional  func- 
tions, and  shall  test  the  teaching  in  colleges  by  inspec- 
tion instead  of  by  external  examinations.  The  number 
of  students  who  in  1903-1904  were  working  in  the  arts 
and  professional  colleges  for  university  degrees  is  as 
follows  : 

f  English  .  18,010 

i  Oriental  .       604 

^  Law  .  .  3073 
Medicine  .  1580 
Engineering  .  looi 
Teaching  .  240 
Agriculture     .        no 


Arts  Colleges 


Professional 
Colleges 


The  colleges  which  train  for  degrees  in  arts  contain 
about  three  times  the  number  of  students  attracted 
to  those  which  train  for  special  degrees,  and  in  these 
latter  the  students  going  through  the  course  for  a  degree 
in  law  outnumber  those  who  are  training  for  all  the 
other  special  courses  combined.  Almost  all  these 
youths  intend  to  try  and  obtain  Government  employ, 
and,  failing  this,  to  enter  the  over-crowded  ranks  of 
the  legal  profession. 

The  new  policy,  besides  affecting  general  education, 
also  bears  on  special  lines,  such  as  Chiefs'  colleges, 
technical,  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
education,  schools  of  art,  training  colleges  and  schools 
for  teachers,  all  of  which  are  to  be  given  a  fresh  impetus. 

Chiefs'  colleges,  for  the  sons  of  the  rulers  of  Native 
States  and  of  native  gentlemen  of  position,  are  main- 
tained at  Ajmere,  Rajkot,  and  Lahore,  with  the  object 
of  fitting  them  physically,  morally  and  intelleciually 
for  the  responsibilities  of  their  future  life. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  training  of  young 
men  m  medicine,  engineering,  veterinary  work  and 
forestry,  to  provide  material  for  the  establishments 
of  Government,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  in 
other  directions.  The  practice  of  Japan  and  Siam  in 
sending  selected  young  men  abroad  to  study  special 
subjects  is  to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  industrial 
training.  An  Imperial  agricultural  college,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  experimental  farm  and  research  laboratory, 
has  just  been  started,  which  will  qualify  men  to  fill 
such  posts  as  assistant  director  of  agriculture,  research 
experts,  superintendents  of  farms,  professors,  teachers, 
and  managers  of  courts  of  wards  and  encumbered 
estates  ;  it  is  hoped  that  a  demand  for  men  trained 
in  this  way  may  gradually  arise  among  the  large  land- 
owners, and  that  agriculture  will  thus  be  generally 
improved. 


Finally,  the  Government  of  India  has  determined 
to  increase  the  numbers  and  improve  the  prospects 
of  the  educational  services,  both  superior  and  sub- 
ordinate. The  post  of  du"ector-general  has  already 
been  established  ;  the  number  of  inspectors  is  to  be 
augmented,  and  members  of  the  Indian  Educational 
Service  are  to  be  given  opportunities  of  studying  ad- 
vanced methods  of  education  in  other  countries,  so 
that  they  may  keep  abreast  of  the  times ;  and  the  large 
demand  for  properly  qualified  teachers  will  be  met  by 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  training  schools. 

The  Educational  Service  will  now  be  attractive  to 
men  of  the  best  quality  and  talent,  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  leaders  of  native  thought,  the  successful 
future  of  the  cause  is,  we  think,  assured. 


Reviews 

Some  Latin  Texts 

p.  Vergili  Maronis  :  Bucolicon  Liber,  pp.  xiv  +  40. 
Aeneidos  Bk.  I.  pp.  xiv +  26.  Bk.  II.  pp.  xiv -t- 28. 
Bk.  III.  pp.  xiv -1-24.  Bk.  IV.  pp.  xiv -(-25.  Bk. 
V.  pp.  xiv +  29.  Bk.  VI.  pp.  xiv -H  30.  Bk.  VII. 
pp.  xii  +  27.  Bk.  VIII.  pp.  xiv  +  25.  Bk.  IX. 
pp.  xii  +  27.  By  S.  E.  Wimbolt,  M.A.  (Blackie  and 
Son.     Each  6d.  nett.) 

These  ten  little  books  form  part  of  Blackie's  series  of 
Latin  Texts  intended  for  use  in  schools  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  the  study  of  Latin.  The  Introduction  is 
the  same  for  each  book.  Mr.  Wimbolt's  book  on  the  Latin 
Hexameter  is  so  well  known  that  we  turn  to  his  introduc- 
tion to  VergU  with  high  expectations.  We  think  it  a  mis- 
take to  begin  with  the  Manuscripts  of  Vergil  rather  than 
Vergil's  Life  and  Works,  but  this  is  a  detail  ;  the  section, 
however,  on  Characteristics  of  Vergil's  style  has  in  it  such 
excellent  possibilities  that  we  are  annoyed  at  its  blemishes 
and  shortcomings.  It  is  crowded  with  facts  made  difficult 
for  beginners  by  compression,  e.g.,  in  "  Cererem  corruptam 
Cerealiaque  arma  =  bread  "  brevity  verges  on  obscurity  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  we  have  here  two  phrases  for 
bread  or  that  in  the  first  it  is  only  Cererem  not  Cererem  cor- 
ruptam that  has  this  meaning.  Again,  how  many  boys  will 
understand  the  phrase  "  Caesura.  None  after  two  feet  : 
per  conubia  nostra  "  ?  A  great  deal  more  explanation  is 
necessary,  and  references  should  be  given  so  that  boys  can 
look  up  the  instances  in  their  context.  The  whole  is  marred 
also  by  woful  misprints,  e.g.,  p.  xiii,  tdulata  for  ululatu. 
camibus  for  canibus,  tanon'  for  tanton'.  And  what  does 
this  mean  (p.  xiv),  "  Synizesis.  Abiete,  ariete,  pariete, 
omnia  (disyllable),  flQviorum,  genua,  alveo,  aureo  ferrei  " 
(sic)  ?  The  text  provided  is  a  sound  one,  and  the  chief 
Vciriations  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Some  of  the 
books  require,  however,  revision  to  correct  misspelling  of 
-uus  for  -uos,  especially  the  Bucolics  and  Aeneid  I.  and  VI., 
where  tuns  and  tnos,  vulgiis  and  valgus,  vulnus  and  volnus. 
antiquum  and  antiquom  jostle  one  another  side  by  side. 
Some  quantities  and  other  details,  too,  have  been  over- 
looked :  Eel.  I,  32  tondenti,  46  full  stop  for  comma  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  63  illius  ;  3,  96  capelLis  ;  6,  51  quaesisset, 
not  qtiaesissent ;     8,    105   flamm's  ;     10,   46  a.     Aeneid   I. 
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90  crebris,  165  Strum,  222  Gyiin,  289   in,  326  mihl,  382  /"/a, 
389  limina,  542    s7,  54S  m5m,  739  prvluit.     Aeneid  II.  222 
dclubra,  236   subiciunt,  455    jwa,  563  liili,  765  cratlres  (not 
cra/t'ns).     Aeneid  III.    108   Rhoeteus,  126  Olearon,  226  i7/as, 
248    paratis    (not   paratis),   371    Phoebe    (not    Phoebi),    553 
Caulon-is.     Aeneid     IV.    542    Laomendontiae.     Aeneid     V. 
to  11.  18  and  63  add  full  stops,  105  Phaethontis,  116  M«('5- 
WeMS,  240  Nere'idum,  265  palant:s,  288  theatri,  389  and  684 
her'oum,  452  »«jse»-a«s  (not  mlserans),  509  sagitta  {not  sagittd). 
Aeneid  VI.   37   siiF,    119  51,    147    vacant  (not  t'OcanO.    183 
Aeneas,  222  ingenii  subiere  feretro,  383  /sj-yrJ,  427  omit  comma, 
806   adhuc,   865    strepitus   (not   strepitus).     Aeneid  VII.    89 
simulacra,    102   nsponsa,   128    suprema  (not   suprema),  255 
externa,  359  Lavinia  (not  Ldvinia),  371   domus,  410  Danae, 
495  aestiis,  570  and  742  ^mFs,  590  a/^a  (not  algii),  666  pe^^es 
(not  pedes),  812  iuventus.     Aeneid  VIII.  no,  168,  466,  587 
Pallds,    163   drdebat,  286    popideis,   354   aegida,   369  fuscis, 
515  omit  comma,  615   amplextis.     Aeneid  IX.  17  fugtentem, 
174  omnis  (not  owjwjs),  234  mentibus,  373  ga/ea  (not  galea), 
614  I'wit's  (not  fes/.5),  646   om  (not  ons),  714   nigrae  (not 
nigrae),  746  /las/a  (not  ^las/ri).     Bks.  V.,  VII.,  VIII.  and  IX., 
the  latest  in  this  series,  contain  an  additional  prefactory 
note  on  the  marking  of  quantity,  which  says,  "  All  vowels 
known  to  be  long  by  nature  are  marked,  whether  in  position 
or  not."     This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  attempt,  but  we  are 
con\nnced  that  Dr.  Rouse,  the  general  editor,  must  go  a 
little  further  than  this,  and,  without  necessarily  going  into 
the  evidence,  he  must  state  the  rules  and  give  a  list  of  "  con- 
cealed quantities  "  which  are  long.     Vowels  are  always  long 
before  ns,  nf,  nx,  and  net,  but  in  this  series  they  are  also 
marked  long  before  gm  and  gn  which  is  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  usually  also  before  ss,  while  the  latest  Latin 
grammar  (Hale  and  Buck)  says  that  vowels  are  short  before 
ss,   except   in   the   contracted   perfect   forms.     A   succinct 
statement  of  the  facts  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this 
praiseworthy  series. 

Q.  Horaii  Placet  :    Carmina  I.     pp.  xiv    +    36.     //.     pp. 

xiv  +  22.     ///.     pp.  xiv  +   39.     IV.     pp.  xiv   +   25. 

By    W.    H.    D.    Rouse,    Litt.D.     (Blackie    and    Son. 

Each  6d.  nett.) 

The  Introduction,  the  same  for  all  four  books,  deals  ■nith 

the  life  and  works  of  Horace,  the  MSS.,  the  principles  of 

criticism,  and  the  style  of  the  poet.     The  last  section  is  the 

longest,  is  eminently  clear,  and  is  enhanced  in  value  by  the 

addition  of  the  references  for  all  the  quotations.     A  brief 

account  of  the  metres  would  have  been  an  improvement. 

Not  many  various  readings  are  given  with  these  texts,  but 

Dr.  Rouse  should  have  added  the  MSS.  reading  where  he 

adopts  a  conjectural  emendation,  as,  e.g..  in  II.  13,  11.  ij  and 

16,  and  III.  5  11.  17  and  37.     The  spelUng  should  be  more 

consistent,  as  we  have  aevutn  and  aevom  in  the  Carmen 

Saeculare,  equum  in  IV.  2,  equos  in  IV.  3,  laevum  in  III. 

26,  and  laevos  in  III.  27,  relinquuni  and  metuont  in  II.  8, 

urguent  in  I.  15,  urgens  in  I.  37,  Liber  in  III.  21,  liber  in  III. 

8,  Venus  in  III.  9,  venerem  in  III.  13.     There  are  mistakes 

in  quantities  in  Bk.  I.  6,  11.  7,  12,  14  ;    7,  1.  21  ;    12,  11.  13, 

57,  6o>  14  1.  I  ;   15, 1.  2  ;   16, 1.  14  (codctus)  ;    20, 1.  3  (thedtro); 

21  1.  10  ;  23  1.  I  ;  25  1.  17  ;  26  1.  ID  (2Ce),  28  1.  12  ;  34  11.  4, 

6  ;  35  1-  34  ;  Bk.  II.,  i  1.  10  ;  3  1.  3  ;  4  1.  24  (lustrum)  ; 

6  1.  18  ;   8  1.  7  ;    10  1.  12  {infestis)  ;    11  11.  2,  4  ;    12  1.  6  ;    13  1. 

18  ;    14  11.  8,  9  (compescit  not  compcscit),  17,  11.  5,  26  ;    18  11. 

14  (satis  not  satis),  ly  ;   20  1.  22  ;   Bk.  III.  I  11.  43,  47  ;   2  1. 

26  ;   4  11.   5,  30  {insanientem),  41    (consilium,  the  syllable  si 

is  long  by  position,  the  vowel  is  naturally  short  as  in  1.  65), 


43.  59.  61  ;'  5  1.  54  ;  6,  1.  6  (pr'mcipium),  10  ;  10  1.  19  ;  12 
U.  I,  8  ;  14  1.  20  ;  16  1.  I  ;  19  11.  5,  17  (iuncta),  25  ;  24  1.  58  ; 
25  U.  4,  14,  19  ;  26  1.  4  ;  27  11.  I,  21,  58,  59  ;  29  11.  18,  25, 
26,  57  ;  30  11.  7,  12  ;  Bk.  IV.  2  1.  14  ;  4  11.  29,  34  (2  ce), 
45.  54  ;  5  11-  12,  18,  30  ;  6  1.  31  ;  7  11.  5,  15  ;  9  1.  35  ;  10  1. 
8  ;  II  11.  7  (vlncta),  24  ;  13  1.  8  ;  14  1.  30  ;  15  I.  10  ;  Carmen 
Saeculare  (which  is  included  with  Bk.  IV.)  11.  30,  42.  There 
are  mistakes  of  punctuation  in  I.  26  1.  8,  III.  15  1.  16  ;  III. 
24  1.  4,  and  IV.  12  1.  16.  Parcas  (III.  10  1.  17)  and  Hiberna 
(IV.  12  1.  3)  have  wrongly  capital  letters.  Is  not  saeviet 
(III.  3  1.  37)  ioTsaeviat?  We  should  like  the  final  syllable  of 
the  2  s.  pft.  subj.  marked  long  (as  in  I.  11  quaesieris.  temp- 
tdris,  and  in  IV.  8  1.  22  and  11  1.  13),  and  a  diaeresis  marked 
in  words  Uke  Nereidum  (III.  28  1.  10),  Naiadum  (III.  25  1. 
14),  Phaethon  (IV.  11  1.  25),  Pleiadum  (IV.  14  1.  21). 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  :  Laelius,  De  Amicitia  Liber,  pp.  xiii-f 
42.  By  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.  (Blackie  and  Son.  6d. 
nett.) 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  series  of  Messrs. 
Blackie  is  that  for  a  nominal  sum  it  offers  in  each  case  an 
excellent  text  by  a  competent  Latin  scholar,  and  one  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  text  of  Cicero  by 
the  greatest  of  living  English  authorities  on  Cicero.  We  have 
been  interested  to  observe  a  few  places  where  Dr.  Reid  gives 
us  a  text  different  from  that  of  his  Pitt  Press  edition.  In 
§  25  he  now  reads  quid  amicitiam  ?  for  quid  ?  amicitiam, 
which  he  defended  in  the  Appendix.  In  §  76  eluendae  has  been 
altered  to  diluendae,  and  in  §  78  ne  quae  amicorum  discidia 
sini  to  ne  qua  amicorum  discidia  sini.  In  §  94  Dr.  Reid 
now  retains  the  awkward  MSS.  reading  horum,  which  in  the 
Pitt  Press  he  emended  to  quorum,  and  in  §  loi  he  now 
follows  Orelli  in  adding  ex  alia  after  alia  and  before  aeias. 
Gdlus  is  also  now  read  (§  9)  for  Gallus.  This  text,  Uke  all 
the  others  of  this  series,  however,  is  not  free  from  errors  in 
marking  the  long  vowels  :  §  22  tails,  qui,  §  23  iudicarl,  § 
29  exardescit  (the  final  is  short),  §§  44,  63,  64,  65,  83  ami- 
citia, §  63  magna,  §  76  dimittend'is,  §  104  una,  solacium. 
The  i  of  missus  we  believe  is  short,  but  in  §  8  we  have 
intermlssio  (marked  long),  and  in  §  12  dimisso  (not  marked 
and  therefore  presumably  short).  The  i  of  vixeris  (§  yy) 
should  certainly  be  marked  long.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Introduction  are  the  tabulated  life  of  Cicero, 
the  list  of  all  his  works  with  dates,  and  a  short  dissertation 
on  his  Latin  style. 

Caesar :  Gallic  War.  Bk.  V.  pp.  xi  +  36.  Bk.  VI.  pp. 
xi  +  27.  By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.  (Blackie  and 
Son.     Each  6d.  nett.) 

These  are  the  first  two  books  of  Caesar  published  in 
Blackie's  Latin  Texts.  The  Introductions  contain  a  tabu- 
lated life  of  Caesar,  a  sympathetic  and  suggestive  description 
of  his  work  and  character,  a  short  summary  of  each  book,  a 
comment  on  his  style,  a  brief  account  of  the  MSS.,  and  an 
explanation  of  general  principles  of  criticism.  This  last 
section  is  common  to  all  these  texts  but  would,  we  think,  be 
improved  by  a  few  concrete  examples  from  the  books  them- 
selves. The  texts  are  well  printed  and  with  few  mistakes. 
Those  we  have  observed  are  as  follows:  Bk.  V.  c.  21,  2 
paludibus,  c.  29,  5  dcscendisse,  c.  40, 6  p'.lorum,  7  ienuissimd, 
c.  41,  2  eadem,  c.  51,  3  fossds,  c.  53,  5  feri,  c.  58,  6  redeuntes  ; 
Bk.  VI.  c.  3,  6  magnls,  c.  13,  5  caedls,  c.  22,  3  assidud.  c. 
27,  4  accidunt,  c.  29,  2  reditfis,  c.  44,  2  qui.  Should  not 
parvulo  be  parvolo  in  Bk.  V.  c.  52.  i  ? 
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T.  Livi  Historiarum.     Liber  VI.     By  E.  Seymer  Thompson, 
M.A.     pp.  xiv  +  62.     (Blackie  and  Son.     8d.  nett.) 

Mr.  Thompson  has  already  published  Bk.  V.  in  this  series 
of  texts  with  the  same  excellent  Introduction,  except  that 
a  summary  of  Bk.  VI.  replaces  that  of  Bk.  V.  In  c.  i,  §  12 
the  long  vowel  of  idus  is  twice  left  unmarked.  Other 
mistakes  are:  c.  8,  §  7  conficienda,  not  conficienda,  c.  12, 
§  7  prccessit,  c.  13,  §  4  fuga,  c.  19,  §  i  senatiis,  not 
senatus,  c.  28,  §  5  posita,  c.  33,  §  11  impetus,  c.  35,  §  10 
inriiae  not  irrUae,  c.  40,  §  16  uiique  not  uDque.  Why  has 
the  ace.  pi.  of  hostis  two  forms  in  c.  4,  hosUs  in  §  4,  and 
hosUs  in  §  11  ?  Similarly  we  find  patentis  (c.  3,  §  5)  and 
abnuenies  (c.  6,  §  5),  adfinis  (c.  20,  §  2)  and  curulis  (c.  37, 
§  8).  Such  variations  in  spelling — and  other  instances 
could  be  quoted — must  necessarily  be  puzzling  to  the 
schoolboy  and  detract  from  the  value  of  these  well-designed 
texts. 

Ilias  Latina.     By  W.    H.   S.    Jones,   M.A.     pp.   v    +    40. 
(Blackie  and  Son.     6d.  nett.) 

Of  this  book  Mr.  Jones  justly  says,  "  on  the  whole,  the 
poem  may  be  called  a  very  pleasing  though  not  a  great 
work."  Its  author  is  unknown,  and  the  work  itself  will  be 
new  to  most  schools.  Its  date  is  between  50  and  60  A.D., 
and  it  gives  in  a  brief  form  the  story  of  Homer's  Iliad  in 
Latin  Hexameters.  As  it  is  easy,  simple  and  good  Latin,  it 
may  well  be  recommended  for  boys  who  are  not  advanced 
enough  for  Vergil.  The  text  requires  one  or  two  correc- 
tions ;  the  punctuation  of  1.  44  is  defective  ;  in  1.  351  visit 
should  be  misit ;  in  1.  432  vastis  has  a  long  i  ;  and  in  1.  467 
quern  seems  a  mistake  for  qttam. 

Arnold's  Latin  Texts.  General  Editor,  A.  Evan  Bernays, 
M.A.  Horace  :  Odes.  Bk.  I.  pp.  Introduction  6 
+  Text  24  +  Vocab.  34.  By  L.  D.  WainwTight,  M.A. 
Cicero  :  First  and  Second  Speeches  against  Catiline. 
pp.  8  4-  25  -J-  31.  By  L.  D.  Wainwright,  M.A.  Livy  : 
Selections,  pp.  8-1-29-1-  27.  By  R.  M.  Henry,  M.A. 
Caesar  in  Britain,  pp.  9-1-20-1-  34.  By  J.  F.  Dob- 
-  son,  M.A.  Vergil:  Select  Eclogues,  pp.  10  -(-  21  -f 
33.  By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A.  Vergil  :  Selections  from 
theGeorgics.  pp.  12  -h  20  -f  32.  By  J.  C.  Stobart, 
M.A.  Phaedrus  :  Selections  from  the  Fables,  pp.  8 
+  30  -I-  25.  By  Margaret  Brock.  Cicero  :  Pro 
Archia.  pp.  13  +  23  +  24.  By  Margaret  Brock. 
(Edward  Arnold.     Each  8d.) 

This  series  of  Latin  Texts,  whether  or  not  intended  as  a 
rival,  naturally  suggests  comparison  with  Messrs.  Blackie's, 
both  aiming  at  supplying  short  texts  adapted  for  the  first 
year  or  two  of  learning  Latin  and  sufficient  for  one  term's 
work.  Though  outwardly  similar,  the  two  series  are  really 
very  different,  for  Mr.  Bernays  evidently  has  not  that 
robust  faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  English  schoolboy 
which  inspires  Dr.  Rouse.  We  would  fain  hope  that  the 
latter  is  right,  as  his  is  a  higher  ideal.  Mr.  Bernays,  how- 
ever, does  not  strike  out  any  very  new  line.  His  texts  are 
stronger  bound  than  Messrs.  Blackie's,  are  about  the  same 
price,  eightpence,  are  smaller,  perhaps  more  convenient  in 
size,  but  the  margins  are  narrower,  and  the  printing,  although 
clear,  somewhat  closer  together.  Each  book  contains  64 
pages,  and  consists  of  a  short  introduction,  text  and 
vocabulary.    There  are  no  notes  of  any  kind.  We  have  then 


a  compromise  between  editions  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
and  plain  texts.  We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  need  of  a 
vocabulary.  If  a  boy  doesn't  know  "a,  ab  prep,  with  abl. 
from  (agent)  by,"  or  the  principal  parts  of  nego,  he  had 
better  refer  to  his  grammar,  and  as  for  the  difficult  words, 
he  can  find  them  in  his  dictionary.  In  the  texts  there  is 
no  attempt  to  introduce  improved  spellings  or  forms. 
"  Vowels  (we  are  told)  long  by  nature  are  so  marked, 
except  where  long  by  position."  Behind  this  statement  are 
two  errors  ;  first,  vowels  are  not  made  long  by  position  ; 
a  syllable  may  be  long,  if  it  contains  a  vowel  followed  by 
two  consonants,  but  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  remains  un- 
altered ;  secondly,  there  is  no  attempt  to  mark  vowels 
naturally  long  before  two  or  more  consonants.  Boys 
should  learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  distinguish  long  and  short 
vowels,  and  long  and  short  syllables,  and  to  pronounce  a 
vowel  known  to  be  long  as  such,  whether  before  one,  two,  or 
three  consonants.  On  Mr.  Bernays'  system  we  have  non 
but  nondum,  els  but  isdeni,  quos  but  quosdam,  which  seems 
to  us  absurd.  We  have  also  misleading  markings  like  these, 
which,  moreover,  do  not  follow  logically  from  his  premise  : 
sucras,  supcriecto,  Etrusco,  Hddriae,  mgris.  Nothing  is 
said  about  diphthongs,  but  some  are  marked  and  others 
are  not,  e.g.,  aes,  damae,  cuj,  Perseiis,  auribus.  In  the 
poetical  texts  (except  in  the  Phaedrus)  the  quantities  are  not 
marked  throughout  ;  in  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  the  first 
300  lines  are  marked,  and  in  the  Odes  the  first  half  of  each 
poem  ;  this  seems  a  mistake  ;  the  eye  becomes  accustomed 
to  look  for  the  long  mark,  and  is  perplexed  at  not  finding  it, 
and  boys  will  not  learn  correct  quantities  from  reading  300 
lines  ;  as  the  odes  vary  in  length  they  get  more  help  in  some 
than  in  others.  Such  spellings,  again,  as  deUm  are  ^objection- 
able, as  are  hybrids  like  ips,us,  totius,  niihi,  tibj.  Ipsius, 
totius,  mih'i,  tib'i  are  the  correct  prose  forms,  the  alternatives 
being  poetical  only.  We  have  observed  also  the  following 
mistakes  :  Horace  :  Odes  I.,  2  1.  17  Iliae,  3  1.  2  frdtres,  61.  11, 
cgregii,  9  1.  9  qui  (also  12  11.  14,  15,  32  1.  6),  12  1.  29  dlfluit, 
15  1.  19  Aiacem,  24  1.  10  Vergili,  26  1.  1  metus,  35  1.  11  matres, 

I.  12  tyranni.  Cicero:  Catilines  I.  §  8  qui  (also  §  30  (2  ce) 
and  II.  §§  14,  29),  §  21  senatus,  II.,  §  19  omit  comma  after 
magnos,  read  esse  for  essi,  25  ndtionibus.  Livy  :  Selections, 
p.  10  redilt  (also  p.  14),  abi't,  14  ddfectum,  23  adhfic, 
29  ubjectum.  Caesar  in  Britain,  c.  i  crlberrima,  2  non, 
13  totiUS,  23  oin?tcs,  25  perrfiperunt,  26  aili,  31  Ancalitcs, 
33  non,  rcicerentur.  Vergil :  Eclogues  I.  59  Afros,  73  florentem, 

II.  21  binds,  840  .  Vergil:  Georgics  IV.  5  ndn,  15  6's,  V.  4 
SI.  Phaedrus  IV.  15  vlni,  17  dic,\'.  ^nescio  (also  xxxii.  20 ; 
to  mark  6  spoils  the  scansion),  viii.  6  obiecto,  x.  4  ddiecit,  xxvi. 
1 1  venis,  XXX.  4  dbiecit.  Cicero :  Pro  Archia.  §  6  consuc- 
tudine,  24  Ilids.  Most  of  these  books  consist  of  selec- 
tions ;  these  are  well  chosen,  and  those  from  Livy  are 
for  the  most  part  also  unfamiliar  in  schools  ;  but  it  would 
be  an  improvement  if,  as  in  the  Georgics,  the  references 
were  given  throughout  to  the  actual  passages.  Headings 
are  given  to  most  of  the  selections  and  chapters  ;  these 
become  objectionable  when  as  in  the  Pro  Archia  they  are  a 
mere  summary  or  paraphrase  of  the  subject-matter.  The 
Introductions  are  good  and  adequate,  but  in  the  sections 
on  the  Metres  of  Horace  and  Phaedrus  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  Caesura.  In  the  Pro  Archia  help  is  given  to  the 
beginner  by  the  use  of  heavy  type  to  bring  out  the  con- 
struction of  involved  sentences  ;  the  Phaedrus  contains 
exercises  from  English  into  Latin  on  most,  but  not  on  the 
last  few,  chapters  ;  the  Eclogues  have  an  Appendix  on  Some 
Plants  and  Flowers.  J.  T. 
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Correspondence  :   Latin  Texts 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
showing  me  the  proof  of  an  article  on  Blackie's  Latin  Texts. 
It  is  quite  true  that  all  the  books  contain  misprints  ;  but 
this  is  not  due  to  carelessness,  it  is  due  to  insuflScient  care. 
There  is  a  distinction,  as  your  reviewer  would  find  if  he 
tried  to  mark  a  Latin  text.  Each  of  the  texts  has  been 
gone  through  by  two  persons,  and  some  by  three.  If  I 
had  realised  at  the  beginning  how  extremely  difficult  it  is 
to  get  all  the  marks  right,  I  should  have  arranged  for  four 
persons  to  examine  them. 

We  have  lately  been  re\-ising  the  texts,  and  the  misprints 
discovered  are  being  rectified  on  the  plates.  I  am  grateful 
to  your  reviewer  for  his  additions,  and  I  hope  that  before 
long  we  may  have  the  texts  letter-perfect. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  words  about  whose 
quantity  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  In  such  cases  I 
have  used  my  best  judgment,  being  guided  by  derivation, 
by  Greek  transliteration,  by  the  apex  in  inscriptions,  by 
Romance  forms,  even  by  analogy  sometimes.  No  doubt 
sometimes  my  judgment  is  wrong.  To  take  one  or  two 
words  mentioned  by  your  reviewer :  vixeris  has  final 
is  ;  and  so  I  choose  the  short  where  possible,  as  more 
likely  to  be  used,  since  the  tendency  is  to  shorten  finals 
when  there  is  stress-accent.  Mitto  has  i  all  through  if 
the  evidence  is  to  be  trusted  ;  therefore  any  omission  is  a 
misprint.  Other  words  fall  under  the  same  category.  I 
have  no  wish  to  claim  indulgence  for  misprints  ;  but  only 
to  thank  your  reviewer  for  taking  the  trouble  to  indicate 
them,  and  just  to  add  that  there  are  quite  a  large  number 
of  quantities  accurately  marked. 

A  booklet  with  the  information  he  asks  on  concealed 
quantities  is  to  be  published  by  the  Classical  Association. 
The  texts  are  no  place  for  information  of  that  sort,  which 
must  be  sought  in  grammars. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

Perse  School,  Cambridge. 
June  7,  1906. 

Minor  Notices 

A  Primer  of  General  History.     Part  II.,  Media;val  History. 
By  M.  A.  Howard,  B.A.     (Horace  Marshall  and  Son.) 

This  is  a  well-arranged,  accurate  text-book  of  European 
history,  suitable  for  the  middle  forms  of  High  Schools  :  such 
a  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
welcomed  by  teachers  who  have  hitherto  found  it  difficult 
to  supply  their  pupils  with  a  handy  cheap  volume  con- 
taining the  leading  facts  of  European  history.  The  book 
is  simply  and  easily  written,  but  the  style  is  apt  to  be  dull 
now  and  again,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  men  and 
movements  of  the  period  are  treated  with  curiously  little 
enthusiasm.  This  was  specially  noticeable  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Towns  and  Universities,"  which  should  surely  have 
included  a  reference  to  Florence  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  home  of  Arnolfo,  Giotto,  and  Dante, 
where  the  Dominicans  built  their  church  of  St.  Mary 
and  the  Franciscans  that  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  book  contains  some  delightful  illustrations,  and  a 
series  of  admirably  clear  maps  which  will  help  the  pupils 


to  understand  the  somewhat  complicated  geography  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  World's  Childhood.  By  M.  B.  Synge.  Part  II.  Suit- 
able for  Standard  II.     (Blackwood  and  Sons,     lod.) 

Nothing  but  unqualified  praise  can  be  given  to  this 
volume  of  stories  of  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes.  It  is 
meant  for  little  children,  and  the  manner  of  telling  is  exactly 
suited  to  their  years,  yet  the  language  is  never  foolish  and 
poor,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  books  intended  for  the  young. 
The  stories  are  given  quite  shortly,  and  in  syllables,  so  that 
little  children  who  have  just  learnt  to  read  could  easily 
read  them  for  themselves. 

The  illustrations,  by  Brinsley  Le  Fanu,  are  highly 
artistic,  and  personal  experience  has  proved  they  are 
most  attractive  to  the  public  for  whom  they  are  meant. 

Primary  Grammar.  By  R.  R.  Smithard.  (George  Philip 
and  Son.     is.) 

If  this  book  is  intended  for  foreign  students  of  our 
language— and  the  author's  position  in  a  training  college 
at  Cairo  suggests  this — it  may  probably  supply  a  want, 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  little 
volume.  It  is  like  dozens  of  other  grammars  we  know  of 
— neither  better  nor  worse.  It  contains  long  lists  of  words 
to  which  the  pupil  is  to  give  the  mascuUne  or  feminine,  the 
singular  or  plural,  as  the  case  requires,  and  here  are  to  be 
met  our  old  friends  the  "  buck-rabbit,"  the  "  doe-rabbit," 
the  "  filly,"  the  "  sire,"  the  "  stallion,"  the  "  deer  " — 
creatures  whose  gender  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  would 
ever  find  it  useful  to  know.  When  will  teachers  abandon 
the  senseless  habit  of  teaching  young  people  words  apart 
from  sentences  ? 

The  scheme  for  analysis  is  simple  and  sound. 

A  First  Reader.  By  Florence  Bass.  (D.  C.  Heath  and 
Co.) 
This  is  a  well-arranged  little  book  pleasantly  illustrated, 
containing,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  can  discover, 
nothing  that  difierentiates  it  from  the  many  elementary 
readers  which  are  turned  out  from  the  publishers  in  large 
numbers.  The  authoress,  presumably  a  teacher  of  ex- 
perience, has  probably  written  this  volume  for  her  own 
classes,  and  other  teachers  who  have  not  yet  selected  a 
"  first  reader  "  could  not  do  better  than  to  choose  this  one. 

Stories  from  Wagner.  By  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  (G. 
Harrap  and  Co.  is.  6d.) 
This  volume  of  tales  is  primarily  intended  for  the  young, 
but  many  of  their  elders  who  appreciate  Wagner's  music 
without  altogether  understanding  the  stories  it  tells  will 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  it.  The  stories  are  simply 
and  beautifully  told,  and  the  introduction  supplies  all 
that  the  ordinary  reader  requires  as  to  their  source  ;  the 
illustrations  are  in  most  cases  poetical,  striking,  and  helpful. 
The  book  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  reader  for 
elder  children  or  as  a  prize  :  in  either  case  it  is  sure  of 
appreciation. 

Kenilworth.  Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  M.A.  (Dent 
and  Co.  2S.) 
This  is  a  well-printed  edition  of  Scott's  novel  with  suit- 
able notes  and  illustrations.  The  Life  of  Scott  and  the 
Introduction  tell  all  that  the  younger  reader  requires  to 
know,  but  the  experienced  teacher  will  doubt  the  wisdom 
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of  giving  an  account  of  the  characters  in  the  preface.  Is 
it  not  better  for  the  reader  to  form  his  own  views  instead 
of  accepting  them  ready-made  from  another  ? 

Stones  from  Greek  History.  By  H.  L.  Havell,  B.A.  (Harrap 
and  Co.  is.  6d.) 
These  stories ,  retold  from  Herodotus  .deal  with  the  struggle 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  and  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  the  latter.  Such  stirring  deeds  cannot  fail 
to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  boys,  and  Mr.  Havell  has  done 
well  to  bring  them  within  their  reach.  He  has  not  always 
told  his  tales  with  the  vividness  and  picturesqueness  which 
his  subjects  deserved,  and  others  have  described  the  Battle 
of  Marathon  with  greater  force,  but  on  the  whole  the  task 
which  was  worth  doing  has  been  well  done.  If,  as  the  writer 
of  this  volume  holds,  "  The  ultimate  aim  of  history  .  .  . 
must  be  to  teach  by  high  examples  what  to  avoid  and  what 
to  admire,"  no  better  method  of  carrying  out  this  aim 
exists  than  by  directing  the  attention  of  young  people  to 
the  great  deeds  of  old  recounted  by  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  historians. 

Short  Lives  of  Great  Men.  By  W.  F.  Burnside  and  A.  S. 
Owen.  (Edward  Arnold.  3s.  6d.) 
This  is  a  frank  piece  of  book-making,  and  as  such  the 
work  has  been  satisfactorily  performed.  It  was  written 
primarily  to  explain  the  forty-four  figures  in  the  reredos 
erected  in  Cheltenham  College  Chapel  as  a  memorial  to 
the  old  "  boys  "  who  feU  in  the  South  African  War,  and, 
as  the  men  represented  there  did  great  work  for  England 
in  one  form  or  another,  others  besides  Cheltonians  will 
probably  be  glad  of  this  handy  volume  of  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen.  Among  the  biographies  are  those 
of  Colet,  More,  Howard,  William  of  Wykeham,  Bunyan, 
Newton,  and  all  show  careful  compilation  but  slight  literary 
skill  or  power  of  inspiring  the  reader  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  men  described.  Those  on  Wilberforce,  Howard,  and 
Dr.  Arnold  are  among  the  best,  but  surely,  in  even  a  short 
life  of  the  last-named,  space  might  have  been  found  for  a 
reference  to  Matthew  Arnold's  noble  tribute  to  his  father 
in  "  Rugby  Chapel." 

First  Lessons  in  Number.  By  W.  T.  Browne,  M.A.  (John 
Forrester,  Londonderry.) 
This  little  book  would  probably  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  the  young  teacher  of  elementary  arithmetic.  The 
explanations  are  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  the  questions 
are  varied  and  sensible.  If  the  book  is  meant  for  class  use, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  print  the  answers  :  these  should  be  bound 
separately  for  the  use  of  teachers  only. 

A  First' Reader  in  Health  and  Temperance.  By  W.  Taylor. 
(Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  Westminster. 
15.  6d.)-     ■ 

This  book  contains  homely,  sensible  lessons  on  the  forma- 
tion of  good  habits,  personal  cleanliness,  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  alcohol  and  kindred  matters.  It  gives  some  useful 
information  concerning  elementary  physiology  and  ana- 
tomy illustrated  by  clear  diagrams.  In  the  hands  of  a 
capable  teacher  this  book  could  probably  be  used  with 
great  advantage  in  the  highest  standards  in  the  boys' 
schools,  where  some  kind  of  ethical  teaching  is  much 
needed  though  seldom  given. 


Practical  Housewifery.  By  C.  F.  Picton-Gadsden.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein.  2s.  6d.) 
The  authoress  of  this  eminently  practical  useful  manual 
is  a  domestic  economy  teacher  under  the  London  County 
Council,  and  her  book  follows  the  lines  laid  do\vn  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  its  syllabus  for  the  Housewifery 
Diploma.  Others,  however,  besides  examination  students 
will  be  glad  of  this  handy  volume,  which  deals  with  every- 
thing that  the  thrifty  household  manager  can  desire  to 
know.  She  tells  us  how  to  furnish  our  house — and  bids  us 
beware  of  cheap  enamel-ware — how  to  apportion  our 
income,  how  to  "  spring-clean,"  how  to  look  after  young 
children  in  health  and  illness,  and  how  to  deal  with  the 
ordinary  ailments  that  befall  humanity.  Where  every- 
thing shows  experience  and  grasp  of  details  it  is  difficult 
to  call  attention  to  any  particular  section  of  the  book,  but 
the  hints  on  the  care  of  linen  and  blankets  and  the  washing 
of  articles  at  home  seem  specially  good.  The  young  woman 
who  is  about  to  marry  a  man  of  moderate  income  would  be 
well  advised  to  purchase  this  book  as  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  her  outfit. 

Psychology  for  Music  Teachers.  By  Henry  Fisher,  Mus. 
Doc.  Cantab.  (J.  Curwen  and  Sons.  3s.) 
The  author  of  this  book,  which  will  probably  be  useful 
to  music  teachers,  would  have  been  well  advised  if  he  had 
devoted  more  space  to  the  subject  of  music,  which  it  is 
evident  he  thoroughly  understands,  and  less  to  psychology, 
of  which  we  venture  to  hint  he  is  not  altogether  master. 
He  says  much  that  is  excellent,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Educational  Plans,"  with  much  that  seems 
unnecessary  and  bordering  on  the  foolish,  as  in  chap, 
viii.,  where  he  crosses  swords  with  musical  critics.  The 
book  would  be  of  far  greater  value  if  the  author  would 
heroically  curtail  it  to  half  its  length  and  thereby  omit 
many  vague  paragraphs  dealing  with  general  psychology. 

Integral  Calculus  for  Beginners.  By  Alfred  Lodge,  M.A. 
(George  Bell  and  Sons.  4s.  6d.) 
A  fitting  sequel  to  the  author's  "  Differential  Calculus," 
intended  for  students  who  require  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  its  appUcation  to  Physics  and  Mechanics. 
The  book  concludes  with  two  chapters  on  differential 
equations,  and  is  admirably  planned  throughout.  We 
welcome  it  as  an  excellent  example  of  that  class  of  book 
which  supplies  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  use  their 
knowledge  of  mathematics  for  practical  purposes. 

Easy  Mathematics.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.  (Mac- 
miUan  and  Co.  4s.  6d.) 
We  do  not  always  agree  with  what  the  author  says  in 
this  extremely  interesting  book,  but  we  can  confidently 
state  that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  leave  its  pages  unread. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  hints  on  method  "  to  teachers, 
parents,  self-taught  students,  and  adults,"  and  contains 
numerous  illustrations  and  suggestions  vdih  a  view  to 
making  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  portions  of  mathe- 
matics more  interesting.  We  do  agree  cordially  with  the 
statement  that  external  examinations  are  responsible  to 
some  degree  for  the  unedifying  character  of  much  of  the 
arithmetical  teaching.  If  influence  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  examining  bodies  to  improve  the  character  of  their 
papers,  the  teaching  would  improve  out  of  all  knowledge, 
sooner  probably  than  the  author  of  this  book  might  be  led 
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to  expect.  Many  teachers,  we  know,  do  teach  arithmetic 
really  well,  in  spite  of  external  examinations  ;  but  the  labour 
is  doubled,  as  the  subject  has  then  to  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  real  and  the  artificial.  We  believe  that  the 
teaching  of  geometry  even  in  the  days  of  Todhunter's 
edition  of  Euclid's  Elements  suffered  in  no  less  degree  than 
that  of  arithmetic  at  the  present  day.  The  disabilities  of 
teachers  are  great,  and  it  will  be  well  for  their  critics  to 
remember  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  them. 

The  Winchester  Arithmetic.     By  C.  Godfrey,  M.A.,  and  G. 

M.     Bell,     B.A.     (Cambridge    University    Press.     35. 

Teachers'  Edition.  65.  nett.) 
A  first-class  book.  Most  enterprising  teachers  will,  doubt- 
less, ere  this  have  become  acquainted  with  its  contents. 
Those  who  have  not  already  inspected  it  are  advised  to  do 
so  without  delay.  It  is  an  ideal  arithmetic  for  beginners, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  adopted  in  preparatory 
schools,  provided  that  its  spirit  and  methods  were  closely 
followed.  In  the  hands  of  capable  teachers,  a  book  of 
examples  so  carefully  arranged  and  graded  as  these  are.  is 
capable  of  much,  but  too  often  in  the  past  have  the 
beginners'  classes  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those 
who  had  neither  the  incUnation  nor  the  abiUty  to  teach 
them  well.  With  the  advent  of  enUghtened  text-books,  we 
are  possibly  approaching  an  era  when  an  improvement  will 
take  place  in  this  respect.  If  this  book  fails  to  obtain 
recognition  in  a  vast  number  of  schools,  we  almost  despair 
for  the  future  of  arithmetical  teaching. 

Elementary  Treatise  in  Physics.     Translated  from  Ganot's 
"  Elements     de     Physique."      Seventeenth     Edition. 
Edited   by   Professor   A.    W.    Reinold,   M.A.,    F.R.S. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     155.) 
Every  school  library  has  or  ought  to  have  a  copy  of 
Ganot's  Physics,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  justly 
regarded  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  all  branches  of 
physical  science.     The  task  of  re-editing  a  treatise  of  this 
kind  so  as  to  incorporate  modern  methods  and  modem  dis- 
coveries is  one  of  great  difficulty,  yet  a  glance  into  its  pages 
will  convince  the  reader  that  this  has  been  done  with  entire 
satisfaction.     To  mention  merely  a  few  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries, wireless  telegraphy,  colour  photography,  and  the 
phonograph  all  receive  adequate  treatment  in  this  edition. 
It  certainly  has  still  a  long  lease  of  Ufe  before  it. 

Gleanings  from  the  Talmud.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Macintosh. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.     1905.     2s.net.) 

A  general  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  Talmud  has  been 
easy  for  English  readers  to  obtain  since  the  famous  article 
by  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
in  1867,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  volume  of  Remains. 
Since  that  article,  which  marked  a  distinct  era  for  EngUsh 
readers,  volumes  of  selections  have  been  fairly  frequent. 
To  the  list  given  by  our  author  should  be  added  Barclay 
on  the  Talmtid,  and  Polano  :  Selections  from  the  Talmud — 
the  former  for  its  scholarly  character,  and  for  the  general 
insight  which  it  gives  into  the  mixed  nature  of  that  vast  and 
incongruous  compilation  of  late  Jesuit  thought ;  the  latter 
for  its  skill  in  collecting  stories  of  popular  interest.  The 
small  book  before  us  is  a  series  of  popular  extracts,  maxims, 
parables,  and  stories  grouped  in  subjects.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  the  selections  are  good,  sometimes,  however, 
less  graphic  versions  are  chosen  than  those  already  printed 


in  Polano.  In  a  subsequent  edition  we  would  plead  for 
the  insertion  of  the  admirable  story  of  King  David  and  the 
Spider.     (Polano,  p.  310.) 

We  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  insertion  of  an  old 
favourite  for  which  we  eagerly  looked — which  will  probably 
be  still  of  service  to  many  teachers — "  One  may  divide 
students  into  four  classes.  They  resemble  the  sponge, 
the  funnel,  the  refiner,  and  the  sieve.  The  sponge  absorbs 
everything.  The  funnel  lets  everything  out.  The  refiner 
lets  the  wine  out  and  retains  the  refuse.  But  the  sieve  lets 
the  dust  through  and  keeps  the  grain." 

The  compiler  of  the  present  selection  has  certainly  acted 
like  the  sieve,  and  those  who  know  the  worthless  mass  in 
which  these  Jesuit  maxims  are  mingled  will  know  that  this 
is  a  great  tribute  to  the  writer's  discrimination.  He  has 
been  undoubtedly  greatly  guided  by  German  translators, 
but  he  has  made  a  prudent  choice  from  the  materials  before 
him. 


The  Religion  of  Israel.     By  R.  L.  Ottley,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church.     (Cambridge  University  Press.     1905.     4s.) 

Canon  Ottley's  book  assumes  the  general  results  of  recent 
Old  Testament  criticism,  and  on  this  basis  traces  the 
development  of  the  Religion  of  Israel.  The  specially  im- 
pressive features  of  the  work  are,  we  venture  to  think, 
the  description  of  the  growth  of  Monotheism  ;  and  of  the 
conception  of  Atonement. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  he  incUnes  to  think  that  the 
Semites  emerged  from  polytheistic  beUefs.  The  work  of 
the  prophets  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  was  to  deepen  the 
conception  of  divine  righteousness.  But  while  this  intensi- 
fied beUef  in  divine  personaUty,  there  is  an  absence  of  meta- 
physical or  abstract  conceptions.  At  the  same  time  the 
prophets  are  clearly  teachers  of  a  strong  ethical  Monotheism 
which  did  not  manifestly  come  to  hght  before  the  prophetic 
period.  And  the  increasing  growth  of  true  Monotheism 
led  also  to  a  new  regard  for  human  individuality.  The 
conception  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  commenced,  he  thinks, 
as  a  collective  title  of  Israel,  but  became  individualistic 
with  the  deepening  sense  of  individuality.  So  that  "  in 
Isaiah  liii.  the  prophet  seems  to  concentrate  in  an  individual 
figure  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  Israel,"  p.  124.  That 
this  Figure  is  not  the  Nation  is  obvious  since  the  prophet 
complains  of  the  incredulity  with  which  the  Servant  is 
received  by  the  chosen  Nation. 

Emerging  from  the  exile  the  writer  finds  what  he  calls 
the  beginnings  of  Judaism — a  new  Israel  with  new  ideals. 
And  here  we  read  what  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  book,  the  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement.  It  is  admirably  shown  that  if 
sacrifice  was  originally  an  act  of  communion  or  homage, 
the  deepening  moral  sense  correspondingly  modified  the 
ancient  conception  of  worship.  The  problem  of  acceptance 
with  God  exercised  the  thoughts  of  the  post-exilian  Jew. 
The  theory  of  the  sin-offering  was  that  the  offender  reUed 
for  renewal  of  covenant-fellowship  with  God  on  the  blood, 
that  is  the  life,  of  the  victim  which  Jehovah  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Ufe  of  the  offerer.  The  blood  or  life  of  the 
animal  was  the  medium  of  atonement.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  conception  paved  the  way  for  Christian  teaching 
when  the  time  for  an  ampler  theory-  of  reconciUation  had 
come. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  and  useful  summary  of  critical 
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views — whose  reasons  must  be  sought  in  the  larger  works 
from  which  these  conclusions  are  derived. 

We  should  add  that  the  writer  has  admirably  marshalled 
and  condensed  much  material  into  a  very  Umited  space.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  say  so  much  with  so  little. 

Outlines  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  F.  A.  Gooch  (Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Yale  University)  and  C.  F. 
Walker,  pp.  xxiv  +  747.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  1905. 
75.  6d.  net.) 

In  the  first  third  of  this  book,  entitled,  "  Inductive,"  the 
student   is    introduced   to   such  experimental    facts  about 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  water,  air,  acids,  &c.,  as  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  pretty  thorough  exposition  of  elementarychemical 
theory.     This  is,  in  some  respects,  novel  and   interesting, 
especially  the  ingenious  way  in  which  a  system  of  chemical, 
electric,  and  thermal  equivalents  is  worked  out,  and  the  idea 
of  "  mass-units  "  of  the  elements  elicited.     The  subsequent 
step  to  the  conception  of  molecules  is  difficult,  and  though 
the  postponement  of  the  atomic  theory  to  the  very  end  has 
certain  advantages,  we  cannot  think  the  path  is  thereby 
made  smoother  for  the  beginner.     The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  "  Descriptive  "  and  somewhat  extensive,  dwelling 
on  the  whole  upon  reactions  more  than  properties,   and 
written  in  a  businesslike,  though  rather  dry,  manner.     A 
"  hehcal  "  arrangement  of  the  Periodic  System  is  used, 
and  illustrated  by  a  model.     Quite  a  number  of  the  many 
equations  given  are  rendered  difficult  to  read  by  the  use  of  a 
sign  of  equality  identical  with  that  employed  for  double 
linkings  in  the  graphic  formulae.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  a 
book  of  this  size,   where   men's  names  occur   frequently, 
there  should  be  not  a  word  about  WiUiamson,  Graham, 
Frankland  or  even  Stas,  and  that  Dalton  should  be  men- 
tioned only  once.     However,  the  student  will  find  a  useful 
account   of   some   things    not   generally    treated   in   such 
manuals,  e.g.,  Gibbs's  Phase  Rule,   and   Werner's  Constitu- 
tional  Theories,  and  these  books  will  well  repay  careful 
reading. 

Second  Stage  Inorganic  Chemistry.     By  Dr.   G.   H.  Bailey 
and  Dr.  W.  Briggs.     Third  Edition  (1905).     pp.  vii  + 
542.     (W.  B.  CUve.     4S.  6d.) 
This  excellent  manual  appears  in  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  clearness  of 
its  printing  and  arrangement  generally  is  equalled  by  the 
lucidity,  up-to-date-ness  and  power  of  selection  displayed 
in  the  treatment.     Our  only  criticism  would  be  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  student  fit  to  work  through  such  a  course  might 
well  be  given  a  Uttle  more  theory — but  we  suppose  this  is 
ruled  by  the  syllabus. 

Exercises    in    Quantitative    Chemistry.     By    H.    N.    Morse 
(Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University),     pp.  xx  +  556.     (Ginn  and  Co.     1905.) 
This  book,  as  its  title  indicates  and  the  author  explains, 
is  not  an  analytical  Chemistry,  but  a  suggested  course  of 
work  such  as  Professor  Morse  has  used  to  introduce  his 
students  to  the  chief  principles  and  methods  of  the  subject. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  are  very  well  discussed, 
adequate  attention  is  given  to  recent  developments  (e.g., 
electrolytic  methods)  and  much  useful  information  on  sub- 
sidiary, but  yet  important,  points  has  been  collected,  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  various 


ways  of  drying  gases.  Particularly  good  also  are  the  sec- 
tions on  calibration  of  instruments,  on  iodometric  methods, 
and  on  the  determination  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
Some  of  the  processes  are  described  rather  briefly,  so  that 
"  enough— and  probably  more  than  he  can  do  to  his  satis- 
faction— is  left  to  the  teacher,"  while  sufficient  help  is, 
nevertheless,  given  to  enable  an  intelhgent  student  at  least 
to  set  about  the  work  satisfactorily.  Experts  will  find 
matter  to  interest  them  in  the  account  of  certain  electric 
heating  apparatus  used  by  the  author,  and  of  his  electric 
method  for  organic  combustions,  which  appears  hkely  to 
possess  important  advantages.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is 
well  planned  and  written  in  a  refreshingly  clear  and,  if 
one  may  say  so,  liberal  style. 

First  Steps  in  Quantitative  Analysis.  By  J.  C.  Gregory, 
B.Sc,  A.I.C.  pp.  136.  (E.  Arnold.  1905.  2s.  6d.) 
In  this  little  book  we  have  a  pretty  thorough  course  in 
the  use  of  the  more  important  standard  solutions — acids, 
alkalies,  silver  nitrate,  potassium  permanganate  and  di- 
chromate,  iodine,  sodium  thiosulphate— and  a  few  gravi- 
metric methods.  The  explanations  and  directions  are  full 
and  sound,  but  the  style  is  jerky  and  sometimes  almost 
ilhterate.  In  particular,  the  strange  form  "  onto  "  is  con- 
stantly used,  with  irritating  effect.  We  think  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  "  residual  titration  "  method,  but 
otherwise  the  whole  treatment  is  practical  and  reliable. 

Experimental  Psychology.  A  Manual  of  Laboratory  Practice. 
By  E.  B.  Pitcherer.  Vol.  II.  Quantitative  Experi- 
ments. Students'  Manual.  6s.  nett.  Instructor's 
Manual.     10s.  6d.  nett.     (Macmillan  and  Co.) 

Students  of  the  new  science  of  psychophysics  are  provided 
in  the  first  of  these  volumes  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
laboratory  experiments  drawn  up  by  one  who  is  a  recog- 
nised authority  on  the  subject. 

England,  we  believe,  does  not  possess  more  than  two  or 
three  laboratories  for  psychophysics  ;  but  that  such  a  book 
as  ttiis  has  been  issued  testifies  to  the  fact  that  in  America 
at  least  the  subject  has  won  a  position  for  itself. 

Personally  we  feel  most  interest  in  the  larger  of  the  two 
volumes.  The  Instructor's  Manual  contains  a  mass  of 
matter  quite  inaccessible  to  most  students.  Taking  the 
form  of  a  critical,  historical,  and  expository  commentary 
on  the  companion  volume,  it  is  in  truth  an  encyclopaedia  of 
psychophysics.  The  discussions  of  Weber's  Law,  The 
Method  of  Right  and  Wrong  Cases,  and  the  like,  are  most 
exhaustive  and  helpful.     Altogether  a  notable  book. 

How  to  Read  English  Literature.  Chaucer  to  Milton.  By 
Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.  (Routledge.  25.  6d.) 
We  have  read  this  little  book  with  great  pleasure.  Mr. 
Magnus  has  brought  wide  reading  and  keen  insight  to  bear 
upon  the  great  epochs  with  which  he  deals.  The  intimate 
relation  between  the  Uterary  productiveness  and  the  his- 
torical happenings  of  the  nation  is  emphasised.  Such  a 
sentence  as  the  following  is  enough  in  itself  to  indicate  the 
quality  of  this  admirable  book  :  "  Literature  owes  to  Milton 
the  finest  example  of  a  man  who  took  the  risk  of  mortality 
and  postponed  the  expression  of  a  genius  which  poured 
through  his  brain  like  a  torrent,  till  he  had  fought  the 
battle  of  his  country's  liberation." 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Ju/y  28,  1906. 

The   difficult    question   of   the  provision  of  meals 
for  needy  school  children  has  been  discussed  by  a 
parliamentary  committee,  and  its  recommendations 
will  probably  soon  be  embodied  in  a  Bill.     The  chief 
point  that  strikes  us  in  reading  the  report  is  the  care 
which  has  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  public  :  the  rates  are  to  be  a  last  resort,  and  must 
in  no  case  exceed  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound.     As 
far  as  possible,  existing  voluntary  agencies  should 
be  encouraged  to  supply  food  to  those  who  are  in 
need  of  it,  pressure  should  be  put  on  the  parents 
to  make  proper  provision  for  their  children,  and 
pa3maent  for  meals  ought  to  be  previously  insisted 
upon,  wherever  possible.     There  is  little  to  object 
to  in  these  suggestions,   as  the  prevailing  motive 
seems  to  be  that  this  charity  should  only  be  dis- 
pensed in  cases  where  everything  else,  in  the  way  of 
private  initiative,  has  failed.     We  are  glad  to  read 
also  that  it  is  not  considered  desirable  that  meals 
should    be    served    in    schoolrooms,    or    that    the 
teachers  should  be  obliged  to  superintend  on  such 
occasions. 


The  late  Headmaster  of  Eton  has  been  surveying 
the  present  position  of  the  public  schools,  and 
sensibly  recognises  that  they  cannot  hope  to  remain 
long  in  statu  quo.  The  trend  of  public  opinion  is  in 
the  direction  of  an  education  of  a  more  utilitarian 
character,  and  this  must  have  its  effect  upon  the 
old  foundations,  and  may  well  encourage  in  them 
a  spirit  of  self-criticism  and  a  desire  for  reform. 
Competition  must  inevitably  ensue  between  the  two 
different  types,  and  Dr.  Warre  is  of  opinion  that  the 
great  public  schools  will  in  future  be  judged  "  not 
so  much" upon  intellectual  as  upon  moral  grounds." 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  strange  ad- 
mission ;  but  as  a  straw  which  shows  the  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  it  is  not  without  its  significance. 

The  evils  of  juvenile  smoking  are  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  attention  at  present,  and  the  subject  has,  for 
some  time,  been  exercising  the  collected  intelligence 
of  a  parliamentary  committee.  What  strikes  us  as 
rather  peculiar  is  that  it  seems  to  be  doubted  by  some 
capable  critics  that  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of 
tobacco  would  have  the  desired  effect  of  reducing 
smoking.  We  suppose  it  is  due  to  a  belief  in  the 
time-honoured  falsehood  that  "  you  can't  make 
people  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  which  politicians 
in  sympathy  with  the  liquor  trade  were  never  tired 
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of  quoting  in  days  gone  by.  Let  us  take  a  look  back 
twenty  years  or  so.  There  was  little  or  no  smoking 
of  cigarettes  then,  as  they  were  hardly  known  :  any- 
body who  desired  to  smoke  had  to  purchase  a 
pipe  and  tobacco,  and  the  necessary  outlay  was 
usually  sufficient  to  deter  aU  except  those  blessed 
with  superabundant  pocket-money  from  making 
the  experiment.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  a 
cigarette  is  less  pernicious  than  a  pipe  :  we  doubt  it, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  far  more  tobacco  is  consumed 
than  by  pipe-smoking.  (Query,  who  can  say,  off- 
hand, how  many  cigarettes  will  fill  an  ordinary 
pipe  ?  Try  it,  and  wonder.)  Secondly,  the  mate- 
rials are  more  noxious.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
paper  used  in  their  composition,  their  contents 
are  frequently  a  very  poor  imitation  of  tobacco. 
Pipe-smoking  by  boys  is  bad  enough,  but  cigarette- 
smoking  is  ten  times  worse,  and  infinitely  more  pre- 
valent. The  public  school-boy  of  the  present  day, 
from  the  third  form  upwards,  thinks  nothing  of 
appearing  in  class  with  his  finger-ends  permanently 
dyed  a  vivid  orange  ;  and  the  master  who  does  not 
look  the  other  way  is  suspected  of  not  playing  the 
game.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  are  not  legislators, 
but  we  would  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  restric- 
tions. Fine  the  father  of  any  boy  under  eighteen 
who  is  seen  smoking  out-of-doors,  and  prosecute  any 
tobacconist  who  sells  tobacco  to  boys  under  that 
age  :  finally,  put  a  five-shilling  duty  on  every  pound 
of  cigarettes  manufactured.  We  should  see  then  if 
we  could  not  stop  smoking  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  would  probably  improve  our  national  physique 
not  a  little. 

Every  new  edition  of  the  Code  is  awaited  with 
interest,  and  this  year  it  is  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
elementary  schools  the  importance  of  games  is 
officially  recognised,  and  time  for  them  may  now  be 
provided  during  school  hours.  The  importance 
of  this  change  is  inestimable  :  the  only  wonder  is 
that  it  has  never  been  made  before.  Without  going 
into  the  only  too  obvious  advantages  that  are 
admirably  summarised  in  the  prefatory  memo- 
randum, it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
unanimous  approval  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  same  system  in  secondary  schools.  Even  those 
who  are  their  most  malignant  detractors  will  gene- 
rally admit  that  this  is  a  thing  which  they  do  really 
well  :  the  most  frequent  comment  is  that  boys 
(and  girls,  too,  nowadays)  are  taught  to  play 
instead  of  being  taught  to  work.     There  is  some- 


thing in  it  ;  and  yet,  there  are  very  few  who  will 
deny  the  claim  that  the  lesson  is  well  taught,  and 
has  excellent  results  of  its  kind.  What  is  the  point 
about  our  educational  system  that  most  readily 
calls  forth  the  admiration  of  our  foreign  critics  ? 
School  games — the  salutary  discipline  that  they 
ensure,  and  the  corporate  life  that  they  engender, 
quite  apart  from  their  physical  advantages.  We 
don't  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever 
uttered  the  famous  maxim  attributed  to  him, 
nor  would  we  believe  it  if  he  had  :  but  we  believe 
in  playing-fields,  and  wish  there  were  more  of 
them. 

One  more  comment  is  needed — on  the  stress  laid 
upon  moral  instruction.  For  some  reason  which 
it  is  difficult  to  fathom,  certain  people  have  chosen 
to  assume  that  this  species  of  teaching  is  in  some 
inscrutable  way  opposed  to  religion.  To  the 
ordinary  man  it  would  seem  to  be  the  essence  of  it  ; 
and  any  one  reading  the  recommendations  of  the 
particular  paragraph  to  which  we  refer  will  acknow- 
ledge the  sound  foundation  upon  which  it  rests. 
No  repetition  of  "  ancient  saws  "  wiU  do  :  there 
must  be  "  direct,  systematic,  and  graduated  teach- 
ing." The  only  wonder  is  that  we  have  lived  to 
the  twentieth  century  before  this  principle  has  been 
accepted  as  a  cardinal  point  in  education.  To 
teach  a  boy  to  be  a  "  smart  business  man,"  which  is 
commonly  presumed  by  the  vulgar  herd  to  connote 
a  certain  degree  of  rascality,  has  been  persistently 
held  up  as  the  ideal  that  we  ought  to  aim  at,  and 
never  more  emphatically  than  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  refreshing  to  get  in  its  place  the  whiff  of  fresh 
air  that  comes  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  a 
teacher's  duties. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we  approve 
of  folding  our  hands  and  letting  the  terrestrial  globe 
roll  on,  we  may  quote  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
consular  reports  to  which  a  correspondent  has  kindly 
drawn  our  attention  :  because  trade  can  be,  and 
very  frequently  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  an  honest 
career.  The  consul  at  Liibeck  reports  that  in  that 
town  commercial  education  has  to  continue,  for  all 
trade  apprentices  and  assistants,  till  the  end  of 
their  eighteenth  year  :  and  this  is  not  a  regulation 
that  depends  upon  the  whim  of  an  education  secre- 
tary, but  is  administered  by  a  board  of  whom  the 
majority  are  merchants.  From  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  we  get  another  new  thing.  An  eight 
weeks'  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  has  been 
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arranged  by  Cornell  University  for  its  students, 
who  live  in  a  special  railroad  car  and  visit  all  manner 
of  distant  places,  learning,  as  they  go,  all  about  the 
varying  conditions  of  farming  throughout  the 
different  States,  imder  the  tuition  of  a  capable 
instructor.  The  expedition  costs  just  over  £80  ;  it 
is  rather  dear,  but  it  is  probably  worth  it.  We  also 
notice  that  in  Chicago  the  opening  of  a  manual 
training-school  has  proved  a  popular  experiment, 
inasmuch  as  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
scholars  continue  the  course  when  once  it  is 
started  than  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  high 
school.  All  which  things  are  worth  considering 
here. 

As  the  Encsenia  is  to  Oxford,  and  degree  day  to 
Cambridge,  so  is,  in  a  minor  fashion,  speech  day  to 
a  public  school.  It  is  a  sort  of  triumphant  wind-up 
of  the  school  year,  and  an  exposition  of  the  doings 
of  its  alumni  during  that  period.  To  those  whose 
interest  is  purely  spectacular  these  celebrations 
are  occasions  of  varying  degrees  of  boredom,  unless 
peradventure  the  proceedings  are  enlivened  by 
the  rowdiness  of  the  junior  members  of  the  assembly. 
By  the  way,  since  our  remarks  on  the  indifferent 
behaviour  of  the  Oxford  undergraduates  of  the 
past,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
found  the  same  spirit  of  unrest  prevailing  in  the 
newest  of  our  new  Universities  the  other  daj'. 
But  let  us  consider  what  is  the  usual  procedure 
on  these  occasions.  Probably  some  outsider 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  place  is  brought 
down  to  present  the  prizes,  who,  unless  he  is 
carefully  coached  beforehand,  is  not  unlikely  to  say 
something  far  removed  from  what  is  expected 
by  the  authorities  of  the  school,  which  makes  the 
boys  wonder  (if  the\^  listen  at  all),  whether  all  their 
masters  tell  them  is  as  correct  as  they  have  hitherto 
supposed  it  to  be.  The  best  thing,  without  doubt, 
is  to  have  the  proceedings  as  formal  as  possible, 
and  to  hand  printed  lists  round  of  the  distinctions 
gained  during  the  year,  for  the  audience  to  digest 
at  leisure.  The  boys,  too,  should  be  put  in  the 
position  of  honour,  near  to  the  platform  ;  it  is  their 
show,  and  this  arrangement  will  lead  to  an  appre- 
ciable improvement  in  deportment,  because  uproar 
and  disturbance  in  any  meeting  usually  proceed 
from  the  back  of  the  hall.  Perhaps  the  best  solu- 
tion is  to  fix  a  day  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  when 
parents  can  see  the  place  in  full  working  order  ;  some 
of  the  better  schools  already  do  this,  and  their 
example  might  well  be  followed. 


The  Theory  of  Discipline 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

Amid  the  multifarious  worries  of  the  term  and  the 
extraneous  interests  of  the  holidays,  many  of  us  have 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  the 
principles  underlying  our  educational  practice,  whUe 
the  lack  of  an  organised  body  of  scientific  opinion 
deprives  us  to  a  large  extent  of  outside  guidance.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  will  be  otherwise, 
when  our  successors  will  issue  from  their  training 
colleges  full  of  the  psychology  which  they  are  thirsting 
to  apply,  and  ever  ready  to  correct  their  methods  by  a 
reference  to  first  principles.  But  for  the  moment  all 
we  can  do  is  to  make  some  slight  efforts  towards  rec- 
tifying our  deficiencies,  and  we  may  begin  by  briefly 
considering  the  theory  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  dealing 
with  the  daily  problems  that  confront  us  all.  August 
is  happily  not  a  month  for  practice,  so  perhaps  a  little 
theory  may  be  allowed. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  dominant 
system  of  discipline  was  that  of  repression  and  the  rod. 
We  have  all  heard  Erasmus'  story  of  the  delicate  boy 
who  was  flogged  till  he  fainted,  simply  as  a  proof  of  his 
master's  interest  in  him,  and  we  have  most  of  us  read 
with  amazement  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  great  John 
Wesley  for  the  conduct  of  his  school  at  Kingswood, 
where  "  the  children  of  tender  parents  had  no  business," 
and  where  play  was  a  sin  and  holidays  unknown.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  upon  this  system  as  the 
outcome  either  of  cruelty  or  of  want  of  thought.  Rather 
it  was  the  corollary  of  a  definite  view  of  human  nature. 
In  all  ages  there  have  been  men  who  have  taught, 
like  the  Stoics  in  ancient,  and  Kant  in  modern  times, 
that  moral  perfection  involved  the  negation  of  man's 
natural  instincts,  or  vAio,  like  the  ascetics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  sought  to  win  heaven  by  the  condemnation  of  all 
earthly  interests  and  affections.  If  this  view  is  right, 
then  the  boy's  natural  tendencies  are  evil,  and  we  must 
try  to  eradicate  them  by  any  means  in  our  power.  No 
severity  can  be  too  great  if  it  avail  to  save  his  soul 
from  Satan. 

But  another  and  a  different  view  has  never  been 
without  its  advocates,  and  of  late  has  become  the 
generally  accepted  theory.  According  to  this  second 
view  all  natural  instincts  are  to  be  respected ;  we  have 
no  right  to  hinder  their  development,  our  task  is  not 
to  destroy  them,  but  to  guide  ;  no  instinctive  tendency 
is  evil  in  itself,  all  are  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  man's  nature,  for  that  nature  is  mutilated  and  imper- 
fect so  long  as  any  part  lacks  due  development.  The 
man's  appetites  and  instincts  may  become  the  instru- 
ments of  his  reason,  being  transformed  into  the  motives 
of  voluntary  conduct. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  modern  psychology,  with  its 
appreciation  of  the  organic  coherence  of  the  mental 
life,  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  this  latter  view,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  upon  which  our  methods  of  dis- 
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cipline  should  be  based.  What  its  advocates  sometimes 
do  not  sufficiently  remember  is  that  each  instinct  finds 
its  proper  development  only  in  its  subordination  to  the 
mental  life  as  a  whole,  and  hence  that  the  stern  re- 
pression of  disorderly  activity  is  a  necessary  stage  in 
the  process  of  right  training.  Asceticism  has  its  truth, 
even  if  that  truth  be  not  the  highest,  and  so  long  as  there 
is  the  old  Adam  to  be  overcome,  pains  and  penalties 
will  have  their  place.  If  I  may  take  a  particular  in- 
stance of  what  I  mean,  the  outcry  raised  in  some  quarters 
against  corporal  punishment  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
sentimental  aversion  to  all  infliction  of  pain  and  an 
inability  to  understand  the  necessity  of  plucking  out 
an  eye  if  it  cause  us  to  offend. 

Subject,  then,  to  the  emphatic  proviso  that  all  wrong 
functioning  of  an  instinct  must  be  rigorously  restrained, 
we  shall  aim  in  our  methods  of  discipline  at  guiding 
rather  than  at  repressing  the  boy's  natural  bents, 
and  more  particularly  shall  we  do  this  in  the  case  of 
that  instinct  with  which  we,  as  disciplinarians,  have  con- 
stantly to  deal,  the  boy's  tendency  to  carry  out  into 
action  each  idea  that  captivates  his  mind.  It  is  this 
tendency  which  is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  minor 
breaches  of  order,  so  trying  to  the  weaker  type  of 
master,  and  our  treatment  of  it  will  determine  our 
attitude  to  the  boy's  instincts  as  a  whole. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  although  we  are  not  to  repress 
this    tendency   to    what    the    psychologists  call  motor- 
reaction,   is   it   not   allowable   and  even   necessary  to 
divert  it  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  field  ?      Is 
it  not  enough  to  encourage  a  boy  to  "turn  to  use" 
what  he  has  learned,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  move 
about  ?     To  this  my  answer  would  be  :  No,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  bodily  activity  that  is  needful.     In  grown- 
up people  interest  in  a  subject  frequently  produces,  in 
the   first    instance,   mainly   mental   results,    the   corre- 
sponding outward  activity  is  postponed.     We  read  an 
interesting  book,  but  we  do  not  talk  about  it  until  we 
meet  a  like-minded  friend  the    following  week;    or  we 
leave  the  testing  of  some  surprising  statement  until  our 
holidays.     But  to  ask  a  boy  to  act  in  this  way  is  to 
credit  him  with  a  far  greater  continuity  of  mental  life 
than  he  can  possibly  possess,  and  simply  to  demand  a 
physiological    impossibility.     Hence,    unless     he    is    to 
labour  under  a  constant  feeling  of  restraint  and  to  con- 
tract the  habit  of  self-inhibition  instead  of  self-control, 
frequent  opportunities  for  movements  of  all  kinds  are 
indispensable. 

Here  the  conservative  master  will  probably  call  in 
the  well-worn  antithesis  between  theory  and  practice. 
"  This  may  be  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  I  cannot  have 
a  bear-garden  if  the  boys  are  to  do  any  work."  To 
which  I  would  reply  that  such  a  consummation  is  to  be 
deprecated  exceedingly,  and  that  the  essential  points 
for  which  I  plead  are,  first,  an  atmosphere  of  active 
co-operation  between  boys  and  masters  such  as  to 
render  cases  of  repression  quite  exceptional  ;  and 
secondly,  the  apprehension  by  the  master  of  the  fact 
that  order  does  not  consist  in  the  absence  of  movement, 
but  in  just  such  a  state  of  active  co-operation  in  which 


the  boys  devote  the  whole  of  their  energies  to  the  work 
in  hand.  But  I  maintain  that  for  the  realisation  of 
this  happy  state  a  feeling  of  freedom  is  essential,  and 
that  this  same  freedom  of  reaction  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  work  of  learning. 

In  proof  of  this  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  in 
detail  how  a  sense  of  free  activity  is  necessary  for  the 
full  development  of  interest,  and  also  how  large  a  part 
bodily  movement  plays  in  the  process  by  which  know- 
ledge is  acquired,  being  involved,  not  only  in  sense- 
perception,  but  also  in  conception  and  belief.  Here, 
however,  I  will  content  myself  with  urging  its  impor- 
tance from  a  wider  and  less  technical  point  of  view.  I 
believe  that  our  methods,  both  of  discipline  and  teaching, 
suffer  much  from  the  tradition  that  the  object  of  edu- 
cation is  to  teach  a  boy  to  know,  rather  than  to  practise 
him  in  doing.  The  antithesis  is  an  artificial  one,  for  we 
can  neither  act  without  knowing,  nor  learn  without 
activity,  but  it  is  possible  to  emphasise  either  the 
theoretical  or  the  practical  aspect  of  our  work,  and  I 
submit  that  we  often  tend  to  lay  stress  on  the  former, 
whereas  it  is  the  latter  that  for  us  is  fundamental. 
Life  is  most  truly  viewed  as  activity,  work,  effort ; 
it  is  a  man's  aims,  the  objects  of  his  endeavours,  which 
are  the  best  criterion  of  his  worth.  This  we  ought  to 
help  our  boys  to  feel,  and  to  encourage  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  actors,  "  endowed  with  a  problem,  en- 
riched with  a  task — the  task  to  live."  If  we  do  so,  the 
education  we  give  them  will  be  more  full  of  action  and 
of  the  consciousness  of  activity.  The  end  of  education, 
says  Hegel,  is  Sittlickkeit,  social  service,  and  its  attain- 
ment will  depend  not  least  upon  the  evolution  of  a 
glad  sense  of  free  activity,  instead  of  a  consciousness  of 
bondage  and  restraint.  "  Let  us  not  forget,"  says 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  our  generation,  " — we  aU  do  for- 
get— that  the  art  of  morality  is  not,  how  not  to  do  it. 
Its  function  is  not  merely  to  keep  us  from  falling,  nor  is  it 
to  help  us  to  become  proper.  It  is  to  teach  us  to  love 
God  with  all  our  hearts  and  strength  and  mind,  and  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves." 


Teachers'  Visit  to  America. — We  are  asked  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.M.G.,  of  Union  Bank  Buildings, 
Ely  Place,  E.C.to  state  that  all  teachers  (other  than  those 
engaged  in  London  Council  Schools,  or  those  directly  under 
County  Authorities  in  the  provinces, — who  should  apply 
to  the  L.C.C.  and  County  Councils  Association  respectively), 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  facilities  offered  under  his 
scheme  recently  published  for  visiting  American  schools, 
must  forward  their  applications  direct  to  him  together 
with  credentials,  &c.,  on  or  before  August  25.  Welsh 
teachers  should  address  Principal  GriflSths,  of  Cardifi 
University,  or  other  members  of  the  committee  for  Wales. 
In  any  case  no  application  can  be  received  after  the  date 
named. 
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How  the  Germans  learn 
English 

By  Nora  C.  Usher 

If  it  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  any  dullard  can  be  a 
teacher,  it  is  a  still  greater  delusion  to  suppose  that 
every  teacher  is  capable  of  giving  instruction  to  adults  ; 
for  not  only  is  the  adult  mind  less  plastic  than  that  of  a 
child,  but  it  is  crowded  with  heterogeneous  subjects 
which  have  to  be  evicted  before  the  preceptor  can  begin 
his  work.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  to  learn  is  the  one 
duty  of  his  life  ;  but  when  an  adult  enters  the  class- 
room his  first  and  most  difficult  task  is  to  forget  the 
miscellaneous  matters  which  must  necessarily  occupy 
his  mind  during  the  remaining  hours  of  the  working 
day.  In  order  that  he  may  succeed  in  so  doing,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
present  the  subject  to  be  studied  in  the  manner  which 
is  most  likely  to  appear  to  the  taste  of  the  student.  You 
may  set  a  basin  of  porridge  before  a  child,  and  he  will 
obediently  eat  it  without  questioning ;  but  a  full- 
grown  man  wiU  expect  to  be  allowed  the  choice  whether 
the  preparation  shall  be  eaten  with  milk,  sugar,  or 
syrup.  So  it  is  in  teaching  ;  a  successful  teacher  of 
adults  must  be  able,  not  only  to  serve  up  the  pedagogic 
porridge  well  cooked  and  unburnt ;  he  must  know 
how  to  add  to  it  that  which  will  stimulate  the  intellectual 
appetite  of  the  scholar. 

Having  in  the  course  of  some  years'  language- 
teaching  in  Germany  had  as  pupUs  lawyers  (including 
two  judges),  physicians,  merchants,  and  military  men, 
not  to  mention  the  rank  and  file  of  both  sexes  engaged 
in  more  commonplace  occupations,  it  has  been  very  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  readiness  with  which  adult 
students  in  this  country  detach  their  attention  from  the 
engrossing  matters  of  everyday  life  in  order  to  concen- 
trate it  on  the  subject  to  be  studied.  In  this  respect 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  plodding  perseverance 
with  which  the  average  German  is  endowed  stands  him 
in  good  stead.  Can  you  imagine  a  London  clerk  slaving 
in  his  office  from  8  a.m.  tiU  9  p.m.  on  week  days,  and  till 
2  o'clock  on  Sundays,  going  two  evenings  a  week  at 
9.30  P.M.  to  an  English  lesson — going  to  it,  moreover, 
with  long  lists  of  verbs  duly  prepared,  and  pages  of 
idioms  learnt  by  heart  ?  Can  you  picture  a  busy 
London  physician,  or  a  prosperous  merchant,  in  the 
early  morning,  before  the  work  of  the  day,  devoting 
some  hours  weekly  to  perfecting  himself  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  visiting  his  teacher  like  a  schoolboy  ? 
It  is  by  means  of  this  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to 
circumstances,  and  his  dogged  determination,  regardless 
of  personal  inconvenience,  to  carry  through  any  under- 
taking that  is  for  his  ultimate  benefit,  that  the  German 
is  gradually  wresting  the  trade  of  the  Briton  from 
him.  Our  younger  men  are  too  fond  of  athletics  and 
sport,  while  our  older  men  are  too  careful  of  their 
dignity  and  too  devoted  to  their  ease,  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  study  of  languages  which  would  keep 


England's  foreign  correspondence  in  her  own  hands, 
and  prevent  interlopers  from  acquiring  knowledge  in 
our  offices  which  they  take  back  to  their  own  country 
to  use  to  our  disadvantage.  Instead  of  making  such 
an  outcry  about  foreign  encroachment,  it  would  be 
more  to  the  point  if  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
would  cast  aside  their  sloth,  and  take  up  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  with  the  same  interest  and  energy  that 
the  foreigner  brings  to  bear  upon  ours. 

In  the  teaching  of  adults,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
necessary  qualifications  is  tact.  Tact  is  necessary  in 
all  branches  of  tuition,  but  especially  in  this.  For 
instance,  an  adult  pupil  must  never  be  allowed  to 
feel  that  his  lessons  are  an  intrusion  upon  his  teacher's 
time,  or  that  his  presence  is  tolerated  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  £  s.  d.  it  represents.  I  have  a  pupil  now,  who 
left  a  former  teacher  because  of  the  evident  reluctance 
with  which  that  gentleman  laid  aside  his  newspaper 
on  his  entrance.  Again,  a  language-teacher  requires 
especial  tact  in  regard  to  conversation.  The  finding  of 
suitable  topics  of  conversation  for  adults  is  even  more 
difficult  than  conversing  with  children.  The  trifles  that 
appeal  to  childish  minds  are  uninteresting  to  grown-up 
people,  who,  nevertheless,  have  not  sufficient  words 
at  their  command  to  permit  of  their  discussing  deeper 
subjects.  In  lovely,  leafy  Hamburg,  where  the  study 
of  languages  is  frequently  regarded  as  a  mild  form  of 
amusement,  the  teachers  adopt  all  manner  of  devices 
to  render  their  lessons  attractive,  such  as  a  periodical 
supper-party  at  a  restaurant,  where  recitations,  songs 
and  speeches  by  the  pupils  form  the  recreation  of  the 
evening ;  or  an  excursion  to  bright,  breezy  Blanke- 
nese,  the  Richmond  of  Hamburg,  or  to  the  cool,  shady 
woods  of  Harburg,  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Elbe,  every  pupil  bearing  his  or  her  share  of  the  expense. 
On  these  occasions,  the  German  language  being  quite  pro- 
hibited, the  teacher  deftly  weaves  all  the  surroundings 
and  incidents  of  the  trip  into  an  object-lesson,  by 
means  of  which  the  students  derive  pleasure  and  profit 
adroitly  combined.  An  afternoon  at  the  Zoo  impresses 
the  zoological  vocabulary  indelibly  ;  some  hours  spent 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  increase  the  pupils'  knowledge 
of  English  and  impart  something  of  Botany  as  well ; 
while  a  water-excursion  on  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Alster  opens  a  whole  dictionary  of  new  words  to  the 
inquiring  mind.  Nor  does  the  lesson  end  with  the 
outing  ;  the  events  of  the  day  furnish  food  for  con- 
versation for  many  an  hour  that  might  otherwise  be 
tedious,  and  supply  a  rich  store  of  matter  for  essays 
and  other  literary  attempts.  Months  after  an  excursion 
to  Blankenese  a  pupil  in  the  course  of  his  translation 
gives  a  rendering  of  a  passage  bringing  in  the  phrase, 
"  the  wind  has  dropped."  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression," he  says,  "  we  had  such  a  splendid  example  of 
it  that  evening  as  we  came  up  the  Elbe."  This  is  the 
way  that  Germans  like  to  learn  languages.  Perhaps 
English  youths  and  maidens  would  take  more  kindly 
to  the  study  if  teachers  in  the  Homeland  would  bait 
their  hooks  more  attractively. 

There  is  a  rare  fascination  in  language-teaching.     It 
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is  as  delightful  to  an  enthusiastic  teacher  to  hear  the 
correctly  pronounced  words  on  her  pupil's  tongue 
as  it  is  to  a  mother  to  listen  to  the  first  syllables  formed 
by  her  baby's  lips  ;  and  as  the  mother  will  find  her  own 
accents,  her  own  ideas,  her  own  expressions,  reproduced 
by  the  little  imitator,  so  do  language-students  uncon- 
sciously adopt  the  very  tones,  pet  expressions,  and  even 
thoughts,  of  the  teacher.  A  good  teacher  will  find 
that  her  pupils'  conversation  becomes  an  echo  of  her 
own,  so  much  so  as  to  be  in  some  cases  almost  absurd. 
Nor  does  the  teacher's  influence  end  with  the  language 
studied  ;  deeper  and  wider  fields  open  to  the  thought- 
ful mind.  Abroad,  if  not  at  home,  the  majority  of 
adult  students  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five,  many  of  them  young  men  and  women 
earning  their  bread  and  alone  in  the  world.  To  these 
susceptible  and  often  lonely  minds,  the  quiet  weekly 
hours  spent  in  the  society  of  a  cultivated  man  or  woman 
may  be  fraught  with  immense  possibilities  for  good  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  literature — for  students 
often  read  with  avidity  anything  their  teacher  recom- 
mends— how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  leading 
them  to  the  perusal  of  good  books  ! 

The  setting  sun  streaming  through  the  fresh,  green 
leaves  that  shade  my  window  warns  me  that  the  evening 
scholars  will  soon  be  here — a  smart  young  fellow 
from  one  of  the  big  exporting  firms  at  seven  o  clock, 
two  typewriting  girls  from  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  at  eight,  and,  last  of  all,  at  nine,  a  young  printer. 
There  are  only  three  hours'  work  this  evening  ;  the 
usual  number  is  five.  The  more  select  pupils  generally 
take  their  lessons  in  the  morning.  But  whenever  they 
come,  or  whoever  they  be,  to  the  whole-hearted  teacher 
they  are  not  merely  pupils  at  so  much  an  hour,  but 
individual  personalities,  to  be  influenced  for  good  or 
evil.  In  that  fact  lies  the  greatness  and  importance 
of  the  teacher's  work. 


Small   Latin   and   ^ore 
Greek 

By  T.  S.  Morton 

The  opponents  of  classical  education  grow  ever 
bolder  and  more  confident  in  their  attack.  As  year 
succeeds  year,  making  fresh  additions  to  scientific 
knowledge  and  to  the  masterpieces  of  modern  literature, 
as  the  roll  of  history  lengthens  out  into  new  and  closely 
written  chapters,  the  claims  of  those  two  far-away 
literatures  to  so  large  a  space  in  our  educational  scheme 
seems  to  them  to  grow  more  and  more  unreasonable. 
But  most  dangerous  is  their  attack  on  the  classical 
stronghold  when  they  point  to  the  ignorance  of  Latin 
and  Greek  displayed  by  English  youths  who  have 
spent  so  gieat  a  portion  of  their  school  hours  in  the 
study  of  those  two  languages. 

It   is  vain   for  the  older  Universities  to  attempt   to 
bolster  up  the  classics  by  refusing  to  admit  to  their 


degrees  men  who  cannot  show  a  small  minimum  of 
knowledge  in  both  languages.  The  decision  must  rest 
ultimately  with  a  larger  public  ;  and  although  this 
latter  does  still  support  the  classical  schools,  it  is  more 
from  a  strong  conservative  spirit  than  from  any  clear 
opinion  that  a  classical  education  is  the  best  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  coming  generation.  If  Latin  and 
Greek  are  both  to  survive  as  regular  subjects  of 
secondary  education,  they  will  have  to  be  very  differently 
taught ;  for  though  the  hours  available  for  classical 
studies  are  likely  to  be  curtailed  rather  than  lengthened, 
it  will  be  expected  that  a  boy  of  average  ability  should 
show  some  measurable  result  of  his  hours  so  spent  over 
and  above  that  subtle  and  intangible  improvement  of 
his  mental  fibre  which  he  undoubtedly  does  gain  by  his 
constant  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  classical  litera- 
ture. That  the  necessity  of  economising  time,  and  for  a 
modification  of  the  aims  and  methods  at  present  pursued 
in  classical  teaching,  is  fully  realised  even  by  its  sup- 
porters may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  of 
the  Report  drawn  up  by  the  "  Curricula  Committee  " 
of  the  Classical  Association  : 

That  in  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  boys'  schools, 
whereas  Latin  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  correct 
writing  of  the  language  as  well  as  the  intelligent  reading 
of  Latin  authors,  Greek  should  be  taught  only  with  a 
view  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  Greek  authors. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  a  more 
radical  change,  and  I  am  emboldened  to  ask  for  a 
hearing  because  I  feel  sure  that  the  best  hope  of  dis- 
covering a  really  satisfactory  curriculum  suited  to  our 
modern  needs  lies  in  encouraging  every  kind  of 
experiment  even  at  the  risk  of  entertaining  some  fads. 

The  chief  innovation  I  propose  is  the  substitution  of 
Greek  for  Latin  as  a  first  and  principal  subject  of  study, 
and  the  deferring  of  Latin  to  a  somewhat  later  time  in 
the  school  life.  Even  then  comparatively  few  hours 
are  to  be  given  to  Latin  except  by  boys  who  are  taking 
up  classical  literature  as  a  special  subject. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  really  new  in  this.  At 
sundry  times  the  same  proposal  has  been  made  and  even 
put  into  practice  in  this  and  other  countries.  Bishop 
Blomfield,  a  competent  judge  in  educational  matters, 
was  strongly  in  its  favour,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  has 
left  it  on  record  that  he  began  the  study  of  Greek  under 
his  father's  direction  at  the  tender  age  of  three. 

But,  as  I  hope  to  show  presently,  some  of  the  con- 
ditions that  make  the  change  advisable  now  have  only 
come  into  existence  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Let  me  enumerate  mj'  reasons  for  thinking  Greek  to 
be  a  more  satisfactory  subject  of  study  than  Latin  for 
a  schoolboy  at  all  the  early  stages  of  his  school  career. 

Take  first  the  child  of  eight  or  nine.  Readers  will 
be  aware  that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in 
schools  has  undergone  great  changes  in  the  last  few 
years.  They  are  now  treated  as  living  tongues,  not  as 
grammatical  problems.  From  the  very  beginning 
children  are  addressed  in  the  language  they  are  studying, 
and  are  taught  to  answer  questions  and  to  frame  simple 
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sentences  in '  that  language.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  hands  of  some  enthusiasts  whose  zeal  was 
greater  than  their  discretion  the  system  has  been  pushed 
to  an  absurd  length,  and  the  educative  value  of  a  training 
in  grammar  has  been  quite  lost  sight  of.  But  on  the 
whole  the  success  has  been  so  marked  that  lately  there 
have  even  been  attempts  to  apply  the  same  methods  to 
teaching  Latin.  Latin,  however,  of  all  tongues  seems 
to  lend  itself  least  easily  to  conversational  methods. 
We  have  few  materials  from  which  to  reconstruct 
the  ordinary  speech  of  Rome  in  Cicero's  day.  We 
can  only  feel  sure  that  it  had  little  in  common  with 
the  rounded  and  well-balanced  periods  of  his  ora- 
tions. 

Now  in  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  get  a  much 
better  idea  of  the  spoken  language.  Not  only  was  the 
dialogue  a  favourite  literary  form,  but  all  through 
Greek  literature  one  comes  upon  scraps  of  conversation 
so  natural  in  sound  that  one  can  almost  imagin;  the 
tones  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

If  Greek  were  taught  for  the  first  year  or  so  with 
more  insistence  on  speaking  and  less  on  synta.x,  a 
boy  might  begin  profitably  at  an  even  earlier  age  than 
he  now  begins  Latin  unprofitably.  By  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  according  to  capacity,  he  might  have 
acquired  a  fair  vocabulary  of  common  words,  and  such  a 
familiarity  with  the  particles  and  everyday  idiomatic 
phrases,  through  hearing  them  spoken  with  suggestive 
inflections  of  tone,  that  in  after  years  these  stones  of 
stumbling  would  present  no  more  difficulties  than  the 
common  idioms  of  his  own  vernacular.  The  great 
reason  why  the  classics  are  not  mastered  is  this.  They 
are  not  taught  as  languages  at  all,  but  as  a  code  of 
WTitten  signs — a  kind  of  algebra  in  fact.  The  boy  who 
leaves  a  public  school  below  the  sixth  form  probably 
never  reaches  the  stage  of  understanding  a  passage 
of  Latin  or  Greek  without  first  translating  it  word  for 
word  into  English.  He  cannot  take  in  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  as  it  were,  with  the  surface  of  his  mind,  but 
must  make  a  voluntary  effort  and  apply  the  rules  of  his 
grammar  to  each  word  in  turn. 

I  imagine  that  a  couple  of  generations  ago  there  was 
good  reason  for  teaching  the  classics  in  this  way  ;  and 
this  is  why  Latin  was  more  studied  than  Greek.  At 
that  time  mathematics  were  a  much  neglected  subject, 
and  the  classics  were  the  sole  means  employed  for  exer- 
cising and  developing  a  boy's  reasoning  powers.  Now, 
fortunately,  he  has  ample  opportunities  for  such  exer- 
cise, and  it  is  time  Latin  and  Greek  were  restored  to 
their  rightful  position  as  tongues. 

In  teaching  even  a  dead  language  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  in  its  origin  it  was  a  means  of  communi- 
cation by  sounds.  It  is  the  spoken  word  that  is  so  near 
to  the  actualities  of  life  ;  it  is  the  vibration  on  the  ear  that 
acts  so  instantly  on  our  emotions.  The  different  alpha- 
betical combinations  of  some  twenty-six  symbols  taken 
more  or  less  at  a  time  by  which  we  represent  those  sounds, 
acting  as  they  do  less  directly,  leave  a  feebler  impression 
on  the  memory.  I  imagine,  indeed,  that  had  the  in- 
vention of  phonographic  records  been  brought  to  per- 


fection a  few  thousand  years  earlier  there  would  have 
been  no  such  word  as  alphabet  at  all. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  absolute  beginners  and  pass 
on  to  the  next  stage,  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  attempt  the  reading  of  some 
fairly  easy  classical  work.  Again,  I  think,  the  balance 
of  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  Greek.  The  great  want 
in  Latin  literature,  from  a  school  point  of  view,  is  a 
book  that  is  really  suitable  and  interesting  to  young 
children.  I  am  not  presuming  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  qualities  of  style  or  of  interest  as  a  narrative  to  be 
found  in  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar.  It  is  told  of  at 
least  one  famous  general,  and  also  of  a  notorious  chief 
of  banditti,  how  each  was  accustomed  to  sleep  with  this 
volume  under  his  pillow.  But  what  I  do  say  is  that  with 
young  boys  Caesar  can  only  be  a  painfully  acquired 
taste,  while  with  young  girls  I  doubt  whether  the  taste 
is  even  to  be  acquired  at  all. 

Young  students  of  Greek  have  in  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis a  book  far  better  suited  to  their  tastes.  The 
language  is  so  easy  and  simple  that  several  pages  can 
be  read  at  a  sitting,  while  the  narrative  from  the  death 
of  Cyrus  onwards  is  absorbingly  interesting  to  children. 
It  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  more  true. 

Next  comes  the  Greek  Drama,  which  perhaps  of  all 
ancient  literature  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  young 
minds.  There  are  a  good  many  of  the  Greek  plays  that 
even  a  boy  of  ten  could  enjoy  were  his  vocabulary 
sufficiently  large  to  release  him  from  the  constant 
drudgery  of  looking  out  words  ;  and  this  would  be 
ensured  by  concentrating  on  Greek  in  the  early  years. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  young  students  to  have 
more  opportunities  for  seeing  if  not  actually  taking 
part  in  Greek  plays.  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Much  of  his  wit  was 
directed  against  the  follies  of  his  day,  and  only  the 
student  of  antiquities  can  catch  a  glimmer  of  its  bril- 
liancy. But  there  is  something  eternal  about  tragedy. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  inquiry  there  is 
no  Roman  poet  to  be  set  in  comparison  with  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Latin  poetry  moreover  is  too 
exotic  ;  to  appreciate  it  fairly  one  should  know  Greek 
first,  so  full  is  it  of  Greek  words,  Greek  constructions, 
Greek  m5'ths  and  Greek  rhythms.  Often  enough  we 
seem  to  be  using  our  knowledge  of  Latin  merely  to 
read  the  Greek  poets  in  translation.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  review  in  detail  the  claims  of  each  rival  Greek  and 
Latin  author  upon  the  attention  of  English  school- 
boys ;  but  before  passing  on  I  will  set  side  bj'  side  two 
admittedl)'  great  poems,  one  in  either  literature. 

It  requires  both  culture  and  scholarship  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  Virgil's  /Eneid. 

I  do  not  deny  that  here  and  there  one  of  those  lines 
of  sad  haunting  beauty  may  charm  the  ear  and  touch  the 
heart  of  a  boy  however  great  his  inexperience  of  life  and 
his  ignorance  of  rhythm  ;  but  far  more  often  the  qualities 
of  the  poem  that  delight  the  scholar,  its  literary  char- 
acter, and  the  avoidance  of  the  ordinary  phrase  will  only 
exasperate  the  less  sophisticated  schoolboy.     Moreover 
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the  story  itself  is  not  particularly  interesting,  its  hero 
is  hardly  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood.  Homer's 
Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  read  and  enjoyed 
simply  as  a  glorious  fairy-tale. 

I  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  educationists 
that,  spite  of  the  gi'eater  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  Latin,  as  the  mother  of  so  many 
European  languages,  must  always  hold  the  prior  place 
in  our  studies.  To  my  mind  this  argument  has  more 
force  in  later  years,  and  with  boys  and  girls  who  have 
mastered  French.  French  is  a  true  descendant  of 
Latin ;  ours  is  not  a  romance  language.  Moreover 
this  might  be  said  for  Greek,  that  the  number  of  English 
words';  of  Latin  derivation  is  about  stationary,  while 
every  fresh  scientific  discovery  adds  another  group  of 
newly  coined  words  of  Greek  derivation. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  grammar  ;  and  of  course 
the  fact  must  be  faced  that  in  Greek  there  are  an  even 
larger  number  of  inflections  than  in  Latin.  But  the 
learning  of  declensions  by  rote  is  not  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  with  children.  Their  difficulty  is  rather  to 
make  a  fruitful  use  of  these  barren  hoards  of  learning. 
Greek  syntax,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  simpler  than 
Latin.  The  order  of  words  being  more  like  our  own, 
seems  more  natural  to  English  boys— the  fewer  cases, 
too,  and  the  larger  part  played  by  prepositions,  and  above 
all  the  existence  of  the  article,  seem  to  make  the  lan- 
guage less  strange  to  a  beginner.  Fortunately,  too,  the 
writers  of  Greek  grammar  for  the  young  have  not  been 
so  zealous  to  seek  out  rare  and  curious  specimens  and 
anomalies  and  fix  them  in  imperishable  rhyme.  So 
our  boys  would  have  more  time  for  the  real  study  of 
Greek  literature.  Let  them  only  read,  read,  read  and 
not  stop  to  examine  too  minutely  the  irregularities  of 
Greek  accidence  till  they  have  gained  acquaintance  with 
some  hundreds  of  pages  of  Greek  poetry  and  Greek 
history.  How  small  an  amount  of  real  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  a  boy  generally  gets  through  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  school  life  ! — not  greater  in  bulk  perhaps 
than  the  English  story-book  he  devours  on  some  wet 
Sunday  or  half-holiday.  Can  he  be  expected  to  know 
anything  of  the  classics  under  these  conditions  ? 

For  the  first  few  years  then  our  j'oung  student  of 
Greek  should  be  let  alone  to  make  a  gradual  acquaint- 
ance with  this  new  vehicle  of  expression,  and  must 
not  be  bothered  with  eccentricities  of  grammar  nor 
with  formal  compositions  in  a  language  with  which  he  is 
still  unfamiliar.  But  a  time  will  come  when  he  will  feel 
more  at  his  ease,  and  more  able  to  cast  his  thoughts  into 
the  new  mould.  Then  he  may  begin  to  translate  from 
English  into  Greek.  And  this  will  not  be  the  least 
useful  part  of  his  classical  studies.  The  practice  of 
composition  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  admitted  to  be  a 
splendid  training  in  precision  of  thought  and  in  the 
power  of  penetrating  to  the  exact  meaning  of  a  passage 
of  English.  But  such  tasks  ought  not  to  be  set  to  very 
young  scholars. 

Although  up  to  this  point  Latin  has  seemed  to  be 
excluded  from  my  suggested  curriculum,  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  study  is  very  far  from  the  purpose  of  this 


article.  My  hope  is  rather  to  find  some  scheme  of 
classical  education  which,  by  the  more  abundant  results  it 
shows,  will  justify  the  time  spent  in  learning  both  Greek 
and  Latin.  I  believe  that  Latin  could  be  begun  most 
profitably  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  according  to  individual  capacity.  It  is  evident 
that  for  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  beginning  Latin 
at  this  comparatively  late  age  the  years  for  its  study 
would  be  somewhat  shortened  ;  but  I  hope  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teaching  profession  would  be  able  to 
devise  some  shortened  course  of  study  so  as  to  retain  all 
those  features  upon  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  set  most  store. 


The  Teaching  of  Mensuration 

By  S.  Irwin  Crook.es 

A  THOROUGH  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mensuration  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
majority  of  students.  Having  had  considerable 
experience  in  teaching  the  subject,  I  have  ventured 
to  set  out  briefly  my  own  methods  of  laying  this  founda- 
tion. At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  express  my  firm  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  subject  throughout 
in  a  concrete  and  practical  manner,  whether  taken  as 
a  part  of  the  course  in  physics,  or  in  the  mathematical 
classroom.  Only  by  so  doing  will  the  main  principles 
remain  as  a  useful  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of 
the  student  in  after  life. 

Length. 

Actual  measurements  should  be  made  from  the 
beginning,  the  correct  method  of  reading  a  scale — to 
avoid  parallax  error — being  emphasised.  The  measure- 
ment of  curved  lines — by  cotton,  say — should  also  be 
taken.  Circles  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  affording 
useful  exercises  in  this  direction.  If  the  students 
divide  the  lengths  of  the  circumferences  by  the  diameters 
of  the  respective  circles,  the  constancy  of  the  ratio — 

Circumference  of  circle  .  ,•     j      t-.  i    i 

,^. -, — : — ; is  soon  realised.     The  symbol  jr 

Diameter  of  circle 

being  used  for  this  ratio,  the  formula  for  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  should  be  established  thus  : 

Circumference  of  circle 


Diameter  (d) 
.-.   Circumference  of  circle  =trxdoT  =  Tr2r. 

Exercises  on  this  formula  should  be  given.  The  use  of 
squared  paper  for  curve  plotting  might  also  be  taken 
at  this  stage,  and  curves  showing  the  relation  between 
"  inches  and  centimetres,"  "  circumferences  of  circles 
and  their  diameters,"  might  be  drawn.  The  latter 
curve  should  then  be  used  for  obtaining  the  lengths  of 
circumferences  of  circles  with  diameters  other  than  those 
used  in  plotting,  the  result  obtained  by  this  means 
being  compared  with  J^  that  arrived  at  by  calcula- 
tion. 
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Areas. 

'  As  far  as  possible  the  calculations  all  through  the 
course  should  be  based  on  measurements  made  by  the 
pupils.  Many  books  now  deal  in  a  simple  manner  with 
the  measurement  of,  and  establishment  of  the  formulae 
for  rectangles,  parallelograms,  triangles,  polygons 
(regular  and  irregular),  so  nothing  further  need  be  said 
on  that  subject  here.  But  of  the  various  treatises  on 
the  subject  I  would  like  specially  to  mention  Conster- 
dine  and  Barnes's  Practical  Mathematics,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  books  yet  written  on  Elementary  Practical 
Mathematics.  If  there  is  any  probability  of  a  student 
becoming  an  engineer  it  might  be  advisable  to  deal 
with  the  area  of  a  trapezoid,  and  its  application  to 
finding  the  area  of  indicator  diagrams. 

Archimedes's  Method  of  establishing  the  formula  for 
the  area  of  a  circle  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  and 
possesses  the  merit  of  being  direct  as  well.  On  a  sheet 
of  squared  paper  a  circle  of  convenient  radius  is  drawn, 
and  the  number  of  small  squares  enclosed  is  counted, 
and  noted  inside  the  circle.  The  length  of  the  circum- 
ference of  this  circle  is  then  obtained  by  means  of 
cotton  (or  calculated),  and  a  triangle  drawn  on  the 
squared  paper  with  a  base  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  this  circle  and  height  equal  to  the  radius.  The 
number  of  small  squares  inside  this  triangle  is  counted, 
with  the  result  that  this  number  is  practically  equal 
to  the  number  previously  noted  inside  the  circle.  With 
moderate  care  the  agreement  is  generally  well  within 
I  per  cent.  After  this  has  been  done  the  students 
have  no  difficulty  in  deducing  the  following  : 


Area  of  circle  = 


area  of  triangle 

\  base  X  perpendicular 

J  circumference  x  radius 


=     i2 


ir  r  y.  r  =  TT  r- 


This  formula  should  then  be  verified  by  counting  the 
squares  inside  another  circle  and  the  number  in  3f  (tt) 
squares  on  the  radius  of  that  circle.  This  latter 
method  might  also  be  extended  to  the  ellipse,  which — 
by  the  aid  of  squared  paper — can  be  shown  to  be  equal 
in  area  to  3 1  (tt)  rectangles  thus  : 

Area  of  ellipse  =  3I  rectangles 

major  axis       minor  axis 

=    -X-^-1 ><   2 

The  surface  of  a  sphere  should  next  be  dealt  with,  and 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  following  method.  Carefully 
peel  off  the  covering  of  an  old  tennis  ball.  This  flannel 
covering — consisting  of  two  paddle-shaped  pieces — is 
carefully  flattened  out,  and  the  outlines  traced  on 
squared  paper.  The  total  number  of  squares  enclosed 
in  the  two  figures — which  are  not  equal — is  then  obtained. 
The  diameter  of  the  ball  is  measured  by  calipers,  a 
great  *  circle  with  this  diameter  is  described  on  the 
squared  paper,  and  the  number  of  squares  inside  the 
circle  thus  drawn  is  counted.     The  following  case  gives 

*  The  term  "great  circle  "  should  be  explained,  if  not  already 
known. 


the  results  obtained  in  an  actual  experiment,  and  will 
help  to  make  clear  the  method  outlined  above  : 


Covering  of  sphere 


1168^- 


=   4-05 


Great  circle  288 

.-.  The  covering  of  the  sphere  =  4  great  circles 
i.e.,  Surface  of  a  sphere   =   4  tt  r^. 

The  curved  surfaces  of  the  cone  and  cylinder  next  call 
for  attention,  and  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  usual  way, 
by  rolling  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Euclid  I.  47  and  its  Extensions  VI.  31  and  XII.  2. 

Most  teachers  touch  upon  the  Pythagorean  Theorem 
to  the  extent  of  applying  the  principle  established  in 
Euclid  I.  47,  but  very  few  think  of  following  on  with 
its  natural  extensions  incorporated  in  VI.  31  and  XII.  2. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating,  by  the  aid  of 
squared  paper,  the  principle  that  the  square  or  regular 
polygon  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  in  area  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares,  or  like  regular  polygons  constructed  on  the  other 
two  sides  of  the  triangle.  The  truth  of  the  statement, 
"  The  semicircle  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  in  area 
to  the  sum  of  the  semicircles  on  the  other  two  sides  of 
the  right-angled  triangle"  (XII.  2)  is  demonstrable 
with  equal  facility,  and  since  the  "  doubles  of  equals 
are  equal,"  the  circle  on  the  hypotenuse  as  diameter 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  circles  with  the  other  sides 
as  diameters.  When,  however,  the  students  are  asked 
to  construct  triangles  or  oblongs  on  the  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  some  difficulty  is  sure  to  be  met  with. 
The  idea  that  the  proposition  has  limitations  will  now 
begin  to  assert  itself,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  few  more 
constructions— under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher — 
and  suggestive  questions,  the  general  principle  will  be 
established,  viz.,  "  The  area  of  a  figure  on  the  hypo- 
tenuse of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
areas  of  similar  figures  constructed  on  the  other  two  sides." 


■4—   I  am  equal  to  the 
other  two 
fellows. 


Fig.  I. 


The  special  significance  of  the  word  "  similar "  in 
this  case  is  realised,  as  well  as  a  lasting  impression  created 
by  drawing 'on  the  blackboard  some  such  diagram  as  is 
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shown  in  Fig.  i,  where  the  figures  on  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  really  irregular  but  similar  polygons. 

Volumes. 

"  Sight  "  and  "  experiment  "  are  admittedly  valuable 
aids  to  students  in  helping  them  to  form  correct  and 
fixed  mathematical  conceptions.  Such  being  the  case 
no  apology  is  needed  for  the  introduction  of  the  apparatus 
referred  to  in  this  section.  A  very  thorough  grasp  of 
Elementary  Volume  Mensuration  is  easily  and  quickly 
given  to  students  by  means  of  the  following  apparatus  :  * 

(i)  Prisms. — Larger  cubes  and  oblong  prisms  should 
be  built  up  from  small  black  and  white  unit  cubes 
(Fig.  2)  to  enable  the  pupil  to  obtain  a  correct  idea 
of  the  measurement  of  volume,  and  to  realise  that 

the  volume  of   a  square  prism  (including  the  cylinder) 
=  area  of  end  x  vertical  height. 


'^'^^'^'^^M 


Fig.  2. — Cube  and  Oblong  Prism  built  up  from  Unit  Cubes. 
By  the  aid  of   the  models  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4 


Fig.  3. — Square  Prism  which  can  be  broken 
into  two  Triangular  Prisms. 

there  will  be  no  trouble  in  establishing  the  more  general 
statement  that 

the  volume  of  any  regular  prism  (including  the  cylinder) 
=  area  of  end  x  vertical  height. 


m 


3  pyramids  =  i  prism  (if  of  same  end  and  height) 
.•.  Any  pyramid  =  \  corresponding  prism 

=  J  area  of  end  by  vertical  height. 

These  models  are  used  by  filling  the  pyramid  with  water 
or  fine  sand  and  finding  out,  in  each  case,  how  many 
times  greater  the  prism  is  than  the  pyramid. 


Fig.  4. — Pentagonal  and  Hexagonal  Prisms 
built  from  Triangular  Prisms. 

(ii)  Pyramids. — The  set  of    hollow  models  shown 
Fig.  5  help  the  student  to  establish  the  fact  that 

♦  For  details  of  these  and  other  models,  see  writer's  pamphlet 
published  by  P.  Harris  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  by  whom  the 
blocks  for  this  article  have  been  kindly  lent. 
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Fig.  5. — Hollow  Prisms  and  Pyramids. 

It  is  interesting  to  ask  students  with  such  models 
in  front  of  them  how  many  times  bigger  each  prism  is 
than  its  corresponding  pyramid.  The  writer  has  asked 
several  classes  of  students — old  and  young — and  the 
usual  answer,  before  experiment,  is,  "  Twice."  This 
error  helps  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  correct  result  when 
it  has  been  established  by  actual  comparison. 

(iii)  Volume  of  a  Sphere. — The  models  represented 
in  Fig.  6  enable  the  formula  for  the  volume  of  a  sphere 
to  be  simply  and  directly  established  by  experiment. 
By  comparing  the  models  the  students  soon  find  that 
all  four  have  : 

(i)  The  same  circular  end — great  circle    of    sphere. 

(2)  The  same  vertical  height — the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

By  exactly  filling  the  cylinder  and  cone  with  water  or 
sand,  and  pouring  their  contents  into  the  hemispheres, 
the  latter  are  filled. 


Fig.  6. — Cone  and  Cylinder  equal  to  Sphere. 

Volume  of  this  cylinder   =  end  x  height 

=  TT  r^  y.  r  =  IT  ?"■'. 

„  ,,       cone         =  J  end  x  height 

=  \-Kr-  y.  r  =  \irr^. 

and  volume  of    sphere   =  the  cylinder  +  cone, 

=  TT  r^  +  Inr^ 
"3"  ' 


=    I  J-  7r  >^  or  4  TT  y^. 


When  the  difference  between  the  formulae  for  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  and  for  the  volume  of  a  sphere 
have  been  practically  demonstrated  by  the  means 
indicated  in  this  article,  the  confusion  between  the  two, 
which  is  so  often  seen  in  examination  papers,  is  rendered 
almost  impossible. 

Definitions  of  Cone,  Cylinder,  and  Sphere. 

The  apparatus  in  Fig.  7  visualises  the  generation  of 
the   cone,   cylinder   and    sphere,    with   the   result  that 
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students  are  at  once  able  to  give  correct  mathematical 
definitions  of  these  solids.     The  rotating  part  is  painted 


Fig.  7. — Models  in  stiff  wire  or  thin  strips  of  metal,  which  on 
rotating  trace  out  Cone.  Cylinder  and  Sphere. 

white,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  a  dull  black,  making 
the  ghost  of  a  cone,  cylinder,  or  sphere — as  the  case 
may  be — visible  to  a  large  class.  The  way  has  now 
been  paved  for  the  introduction  of  "  Oblique  Solids," 
as  distinguished  from  "  Right  Solids." 

(iv)  Oblique    Prisms    and    Pyramids. — Fig.     8     illus- 
trates samples  of  these  oblique  models.     These  are  in 


Fig.  8. — Models,  right  and  oblique,  which  are  equal  in  Volume. 

turn  filled  with  water  or  sand,  and  the  contents  poured 
into  a  model  of  the  same  shape,  same  base,  and  vertical 
height.  In  this  way  the  equality  of  the  two  is  made 
evident : 

i.e..  Volume  of  a  right  prism  or  pyramid 
=  Volume  of  a  corresponding  oblique  prism  or  pyramid. 
The  term  "corresponding"  is  used  throughout  this 
article  to  indicate  that  the  models  have  the  same  shape, 
the  same  sized  base,  and  are  of  the  same  vertical  height. 
The  truth  of  the  two  following  generalisations  has  now 
been  made  clear. 

(1)  Volume  of  any  prism  =  area  of  end  x  vertical 
height  (right  or  oblique). 

(2)  Volume  of  any  pyramid  =  \  area  of  end  x  vertical 
height  (right  or  oblique). 

If  students  are  allowed  to  use  such  models,  I  venture 
to  think  that  their  teachers  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  rapid  progress  made  by  them,  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  knowledge  acquired. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  propose  to  establish  a  number  of  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Scholarships  for  1906-7.  Particulars  may- 
be obtained  from  the  Department,  Upper  Mervion  Street 
Dublin. 


A  Pioneer  Inspector 
1820— 1830 


By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 

X 

In  these  days,  when  educational  reforms  are  for  the  most 
part  proclaimed  and  accepted  as  the  product  of  modern 
progress,  the  remarks  of  W.  V.  Griffith  on  the  subject 
of  drawing  ought  to  exercise  a  chastening  influence. 
For  a  long  period  the  subject  was  much  neglected. 
But  of  recent  years  it  has  received  full  and  successful 
attention.  The  revival  has  been  accompanied  with  the 
usual  floods  of  theory,  and  with  perhaps  more  than  the 
usual  claims  of  discovery.  Not  a  few  of  the  truths  which 
have  been  most  prominently  enforced  as  modern  will  be 
found  to  date  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  our 
Pioneer  Inspector. 

In  his  general  report  for  1837,  Griffith  devotes  a 
section  to  the  subject  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  lately  met  with  some  observations  upon  the 
introduction  of  drawing  into  schools  (in  a  pamphlet 
published  by  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Greenock) ;  I  subjoin 
one  of  them.  '  Drawing  as  a  separate  branch  of 
modern  education  is  now  deservedly  prized  by  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  use  in  representing 
and  preserving  many  appearances  in  nature,  its  ap- 
plication to  the  other  arts,  and  the  pleasure  it  confers 
when  cultivated  as  an  amusement.' 

"  This  may  be  fairly  taken  as  his  statement  of  the 
advantages  of  the  project. 

"  Few  will  be  found  to  dispute  the  advantages  of 
giving  boys  destined  for  trades  such  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  art  as  to  enable  them  to  draw  plans  of  the 
work  they  are  likely  to  be  called  on  to  execute ;  as  far 
as  such  views  go  they  cannot  be  objected  to,  but  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  lean  and  limited  exhibitions  of  the 
advantages  of  instruction  in  drawing. 

"  I  would  here  guard  against  the  possibility  of  being 
understood  to  recommend  this  as  a  new  appendage  to  the 
system,  being  well  aware  that  it  has  been  successfully 
introduced  in  the  Model  School.* 

"  My  object  is  to  point  out  its  advantages  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  new  and  strong  grounds,  hoping  thus  to  lead 
the  committee  to  encourage  it  in  all  their  schools,  and 
to  encourage  it  decidedly. 

"  It  might  not  become  me  to  speak  in  this  manner  if 
I  was  not  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  to  connect 
instruction  in  drawing  with  the  ordinary  school  business 
would  promote  civilisation  and  induce  good  habits  that 
do  not  always  attend  it. 

"  Supposing  an  intelligent  boy  to  have  surmounted 
the  early  lessons  in  drawing,  and  to  have  been  given  a 
sheet  of  trees  to  copy  ;  supposing  also  that  to  this  a 
few  short  intelligible  notes  are  attached  explaining  why 

*  I.e.,  in  the  Society's  Central  Training  School  at  Kildare 
Place. 
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it  is  that  the  oak  is  accounted  majestic,  the  ash  graceful, 
&c.,  it  will  naturally  be  his  aim  to  engraft  upon  his  copy 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  trees.  This 
costs  him  some  labour,  and  the  labour  fixes  upon  his 
mind  the  particular  external  properties  in  which  the 
beauty  of  different  trees  consists.  Knowing  that  he  has 
just  copied  the  picture  of  an  oak,  and  of  an  ash,  he 
walks  out,  meets  with  trees  of  both  kinds,  and  stops  to 
examine  whether  they  possess  the  characteristics  which 
entitle  them,  as  it  were,  to  admiration.  When  he  ad- 
vances further  he  will  behold  a  landscape,  nay  !  the 
whole  face  of  nature,  as  he  once  beheld  the  oak  and  the 
ash  only.  Thus  there  is  implanted  in  his  mind  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  pure  enjoyment  which  conducts 
him  continually  to  the  consideration  of  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  God.  Form,  disposition,  light  and  shade,  engage 
his  attention,  and  he  can  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
that  exquisite  passage  from  Hervey's  Theron  and 
Aspasia,  inserted  in  the  reading-book.  While  the  man 
that  has  been  taught  to  draw  has  sight,  he  has  enjoy- 
ment which  others  cannot  have  who  see  objects  in  a 
different  light.*  Many  of  his  best  gratifications  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  poor,  because  they  cost  no 
money  and  suggest  consolations  that  are  beyond  price. 
They  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  can  relish  them. 

"  The  question,  then,  should  not  be  so  much  whether 
a  boy  draws  well  or  ill,  as  whether  he  has  acquired  taste 
by  attempting  to  draw.  If  you  give  the  peasant  a  taste 
for  cottage  architecture  it  will  have  a  better  effect  upon 
him  than  the  best  advice  to  shun  the  filth  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  abode  of  his  neighbours.  The  desire  of  pos- 
session frequently  succeeds  admiration,  and  the  man 
who  has  a  right  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  can 
scarcely  see  an  English  cottage  and  garden  without 
wishing  to  grace  and  decorate  his  own  with  the  comforts 
and  ornaments  in  which  they  abound.  If  the  English 
cottage  would  excite  this  ambition,  so  would  a  just 
representation  of  it. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  upper  classes 
draftsmen  are  more  fascinated  by  fine  scenery,  more 
careful  to  build  their  houses  in  a  correct  style  of 
architecture,  to  dispose  their  gardens  and  shrubberies 
to  effect,  and  gather  works  of  art  and  all  the  elegancies 
of  life  about  them  than  others.  If  this  be  true,  surely 
this  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  underrated.  Mr. 
Buchanan  anticipates  the  objection  that  the  person  to  be 
taught  should  have  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  ingeniously 
observes  that :  '  Writing  is  generally  acquired  without 
any  natural  predilection  for  it  as  a  study,  and  what 
is  called  an  acquired  taste  is  also  a  very  common  thing, 
and  often  so  powerful  as  to  become  a  habit.'  While 
staying  with  a  friend  of  mine  last  winter  we  visited  a 
school,  in  connection  with  the  Society,  of  which  he  is 
the  manager  and  correspondent.  I  went  over  to  one 
of  the  desks,  produced  a  little  drawing  of  a  house, 
desired  a  boy  to  try  and  copy  it,  and  to  bring  me  his 
slate  when  he  had  made  his  best  attempt.  I  only  ad- 
dressed myself  to  one  boy,  but  in  a  little  time  five  or  six 

*  People  who  visit  scenery  without  taste  may  be  compared  to 
children  who  read  without   understanding  the  meaning  of  words. 


of  the  children  came  up  to  me  with  wonderfully  good 
copies  of  the  house,  and  I  never  saw  children  more 
delighted  than  they  were.  We  selected  the  best  per- 
formance and  my  friend  desired  the  boy  to  whom  it 
belonged  to  call  at  his  house,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
drawing  to  copy.  He  did  so,  copied  it,  got  another, 
and  promised  to  be  a  good  proficient.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  other  four  or  five  made  other 
attempts,  and  from  this  little  circumstance  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  taste,  that  is,  of  general  taste.  The 
fact  may  be  also  cited  to  show  that  a  particular  taste  for 
drawing  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  easily  elicited. 
Every  one  must  have  observed  with  what  pleasure 
the  specimens  of  drawings  that  come  from  boarding 
schools  are  exhibited,  and  how  eagerly  the  lower  classes 
crowd  about  an  artist,  even  though  he  does  not  wish 
them  to  observe  his  proceedings.  Both  circumstances 
dispose  me  to  think  that  parents  would  set  a  high  value 
upon  the  acquirement  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  by  their 
children,  especially  if  it  was  to  be  made  the  result  of 
home  study.  The  question  may  arise,  How  can  this^be 
effected  ?  I  adduce  the  lending  library,  which  is  meant 
for  good  readers.  Lithographic  drawing  lessons  (con- 
sisting very  much  of  cottage  views)  may  easily  be  sent 
to  schools,  and  lent  as  rewards  to  good  writers,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  brought  back  with  three  copies 
in  a  week,  the  best  to  be  received  by  the  master  and 
filed.  A  merit  ticket,  or  first  place  in  the  drawing  class, 
might  be  adjudged  to  the  most  successful,  and  the 
inspector  authorised  to  return  the  number  that  had  made 
tolerable  drawings  in  his  presence,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  teacher  should  be  entitled  to  two  or  three 
shillings  for  each  of  them." 

The  mention  of  the  "  lending  library  "  suggests  the 
subject  of  school  supplies.  The  Society  were  among  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  of  school  publishers.  In 
the  opening  paper  of  this  series,*  we  have  seen  Professor 
Pillans  describing  the  school  libraries  and  their  use. 
The  books  were  published  by  the  Society  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  intelligent  reading,  and  reward- 
ing the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  schools  by  per- 
mitting them  to  take  them  out  on  loan.  They  were 
readil}'  granted  to  every  school  whose  character  afforded 
reasonable  security  for  their  proper  use  and  safe  keeping. 
Thus  it  was  brought  about  that  nearly  all  the  Kildare 
Place  Schools  enjoyed  a  privilege  which  even  in  1906 
is  not  overcommon — the  possession  of  a  suitable  school 
library.  A  further  object  in  connection  with  the  books 
was  the  purging  of  the  market  from  a  most  objectionable 
class  of  literature  then  prevalent,  by  introducing  books 
of  good  tone,  and  cultivating  the  habit  of  appreciating 
them.  Griffith  notes  the  progress  made  in  this  respect. 
Referring  to  the  County  Down  he  says  :  "  I  observed 
with  great  pleasure  the  establishment  in  parts  of  the 
county  of  subscription  libraries.  The  people  evidently 
begin  to  look  for  their  recreation  in  a  new  direction,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  low  vice  by  which  they  were  a  few 
years  ago  degraded  will  soon  be  utterly  renounced 
wherever  the  schools  of  the  Society  have  flourished." 

*  School,  July  1905,  p.  27. 
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He  attributes  the  spread  of  libraries  to  the  example  set 
by  the  schools,  and  gives  a  case  in  which  the  library 
for  the  neighbourhood  was  worked  from  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  libraries,  the  Society  made  grants 
of  the  necessary  school  books  of  their  own  publication, 
and  of  school  requisites.  In  connection  with  these 
grants,  we  find  Griffith  as  usual  bringing  his  mind  to 
bear  upon  their  working,  and  suggesting  amendments 
likely  to  be  helpful  both  to  the  Society  and  the  schools  : 

"  Aware  that  the  Committee  are  anxious  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  Society  with  the  utmost  possible 
economy,  I  think  it  right  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  observations  with  regard  to  their  grants  of 
books  and  requisites  to  country  schools.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  valuable  grants  principally  devolves  upon 
teachers  ;  and  it  is  a  common  notion  among  them  that 
they  are  entitled  to  them  yearly  ;  and  that  in  any  case 
to  waive  this  annual  privilege  (as  they  regard  it)  is  some 
proof  of  their  care  and  moderation.  Considerable 
interest  attends  the  arrival  of  a  grant  of  neia  books.  A 
large  stock  of  paper  is  deemed  a  great  desideratum 
(oftentimes,  I  fear,  as  a  convenience  to  themselves)  and 
the  disposal  of  the  old  books  may  possibly  enter  into  the 
calculation  ;  so  that  while  there  is  no  motive  to  care, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  are  inducements  to  negligence  on 
the  other.  In  several  instances,  however,  I  have  met 
teachers  who  have  preserved  their  books  in  excellent 
order,  for  two,  three,  and,  I  think,  even  four  years.  That 
in  all  cases  one  full  supply  might  be  sufficient  for  two 
years  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Were  it  a  rule 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  no  abuse,  improper  denial, 
or  scarcity  of  books  should  be  apparent  to  the  inspectors, 
it  would  at  once  become  the  interest  of  the  teachers  to 
preserve  them,  and  an  incidental  advantage  would  be 
had  in  the  habits  of  care  which  the  arrangement  would 
inevitably,  but  indirectly,  impose  upon  children.  With 
the  obligatory  part  of  the  plan  I  should  combine  a 
system  which  (considering  the  growing  desire  for  know- 
ledge among  the  lower  classes)  would  be  no  less  useful 
than  popular,  and  ensure  saving  while  it  conferred 
reward. 

My  idea  of  this  part  of  the  project  is,  that  where 
the  supply  had  served  fully  three  years  a  premium  in 
books  (of  general  interest — not  granted  in  other  cases 
by  the  Society — and  possessing  some  distinctive  mark) 
to  the  amount  of  half  the  value  of  the  ordinary  grant, 
should  be  transmitted  along  with  it ;  and  equal  parts 
added  to  the  Lending  Library,  and  given  to  the 
Teachers. 


Vacancies 

Mr.  a.  G.  Legard,  Chief  Inspector  of  Elementary 
Schools  for  Wales,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

BuiLTH  Wells  County  School. — Assistant  Master  or 
Mistress  wanted.  Mathematics  and  Singing.  Salary  £ioo. 
Apply,  Headmaster. 

The  Rev.  C.  Grant  has  resigned  the  Headmastership 
of  Keswick  Dual  School. 

Kirkcaldy  High  School  Rectorship. — Classical  qualifi- 
cations. Salary  /400.  Apply,  A.  Beveridge,  Clerk  to  the 
Burgh  School  Board,  Kirkcaldy. 

West  Bromwich  Municipal  Secondary  School — 
Form  Mastership.  Commencing  salary  ;£ioo.  Apply  to 
the  Headmaster. 


Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers  at 
Leicester. — It  has  been  proposed  that  powers  of  appoint- 
ing and  dismissing  assistant  teachers  should  be  given  to 
a  higher  education  sub-committee,  who  should  only 
exercise  their  right  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head- 
master or  mistress.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  how 
this  experiment  works,  if  it  is  carried  into  effect. 


Appointments 


Mr.  J.  E.  Barton,  of  Bradford  Grammar  School,  to  be 
Headmaster  of  the  Crypt  Grammar  School,  Gloucester, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Sharwood  Smith,  who  withdrew  from  the 
appointment. 

Mr.  W.  Lattimer,  of  Brighton  College,  to  be  Head- 
master of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Barnet. 

Mr.  a.  K.  Watson,  of  Rugby  School,  to  be  Headmaster 
of  Ipswich  School. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Coffin,  Education  Secretary,  Darlington,  to 
be  Secretary  to  the  Newcastle  Education  Committee. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Kirkaldy,  Lecturer  in  Commerce  at  Birming- 
ham University,  to  be  professor  of  Finance  at  the  same 
University. 

Mr.  Douglas  Smith,  Education  Secretary  to  the 
North  Riding  County  Council,  to  be  Head  Master  of  King's 
College  School. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Lovegrove,  of  Humberstone  Founda- 
tion School,  Clee,  Grimsby,  to  be  Headmaster  of  Stamford 
Grammar  School. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Higgins,  of  Grantham  Grammar  School,  to 
be  Headmaster  of  Brigg  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  H.  Trenner,  of  St.  David's  School,  Exetei,  to  be 
Headmaster  of  Chittlehampton  School. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hutchinson,  to  be  Modern  Language 
Master  at  Normanton  Grammar  School. 


The  Training  of  Teachers. — The  new  regulations 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  subject  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  much  more  substantial  aid  is  to 
be  given  in  future  to  local  authorities  for  the  provision  of 
teachers  in  elementary  schools.  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion are  also  largely  ampHfied  and  detailed,  and  an  innova- 
tion is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  course  of  rural  science, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  useful  to  teachers  in  country  dis- 
tricts. Additional  emphasis  is  again  laid  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  discouraging  mediocre  candidates  from  trying  to 
acquire  a  University  degree  to  the  detriment  of  their 
ordinary  training.  For  the  rest,  the  regulations  follow 
closely  upon  those  of  last  year,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  read 
that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  raise  the  standard  all  round  : 
and  a  hint  is  given  of  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  provide 
grants  in  aid  of  courses  of  training  for  secondary  educa- 
tion. 
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Our  Schools 
VII.  Charterhouse  * 

To  give  to  the  public  a  brief  account  of  one's  old 
School  is  no  light  undertaking.  Though  I  write 
with  all  the  care  of  a  son  who  would  tell  of  his 
mother's  glory,  I  feel  that  the  eager  eyes  of  count- 
less other  sons  are  upon  me,  jealously  watchful 
least  I  should  omit  one  particle  of  what  is  due  to 
our  common  parent.  And  so,  if  any  old  Car- 
thusian feels,  when  he  has  read  this  article,  that  I 
have  done  scant  justice  to  a  subject  near  to  his 
heart,  let  him  forgive  me  on  the  score  that  I  do 
but  write  paragraphs  where  I  would  fain  write 
chapters. 

In  1611  one  Thomas  Sutton,  a  rich  banker  of 
London,  founded,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  Smithfield  Market,  A  Home  for  "  Poor 
Brethren"  and  a  School  side  by  side.  Together 
these  two  institutions  flourished  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  in  1872  the  School 
deserted  London  for  the  country,  leaving  the  Hos- 
pital of  Sutton  to  keep  his  name  and  memory 
green  in  the  Metropolis.  And  that  is  how  there 
came  to  be  two  Charterhouses  :    the  one  the  old 

•  The  photograph  accompanying  this  article  is  by  Mr.  G. 
West  of  Godalming. 


School,  somewhat  changed  in  character,  set  high 
on  the  Surrey  hills  ;  the  other,  the  home  of  the 
Poor  Brothers  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  and  smoke 
and  bustle  of  England's  capital.  So  many  other 
than  Carthusians  have  asked  me  the  precise  nature 
of  this  "  Charterhouse  in  London  "  that  perhaps  a 
short  description  of  the  same  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  it  the  original  idea  of  the  founder  is 
strictly  maintained.  A  number  of  old  men — 
varying  from  60  to  80 — of  gentle  birth,  but  re- 
duced in  circumstances,  receive  there  free  board 
and  lodging  and  a  sum  of  thirty-six  pounds  per 
annum  each.  They  are  appointed  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Governors  of  Charterhouse,  must  be 
unmarried,  and  over  sixty  years  of  age.  They 
wear  long  cloaks  of  black,  and  are  subject  to  an 
easy  discipline  under  the  gentle  rule  of  the  master. 
A  peaceful  and  honourable  old  age  is  theirs,  and 
one  at  least  among  them  has  lived  to  see  his 
hundredth  year  of  life. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  School  was 
allowed  to  leave  her  home  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies without  a  struggle.  Fierce  waves  of  discord 
rose  in  all  directions,  but  calm  and  immovable  amidst 
the  storm  stood  the  champion  of  reform,  in  the 
person  of  the  recently  appointed  headmaster,  Dr. 
Haig  Brown.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  but  for 
him  London  would  know  us  still.  There  are  not  a 
few  public  schools  with  which  some  name  is  especially 
associated,  and  Haig  Brown  is  to  Charterhouse 
what  Arnold  is  to  Rugby.  I  make  this  statement 
from  no  sense  of  filial  duty,  I  am  confident 
that  in  aU  I  may  say  on  this  subject  I  do  but 
voice  the  opinion  of  Carthusians  in  general. 
The  actual  appointment  of  this  headmaster  gave 
clear  warning  that  he  did  not  hold  the  opinion  that 
because  a  certain  state  of  affairs  had  long  existed 
it  ought  always  to  exist.  A  member  of  the 
governing  body  had  occasion  to  remark  to  him  on 
this  occasion  that  he  was  the  first  headmaster 
to  be  appointed  who  was  not  an  old  Carthusian, 
and  this  drew  from  him  the  retort,  "  What  about 
the  first  headmaster  of  all " — instead  of  an  ex- 
pression of  awe,  which  was  evidently  expected, 
at  so  radical  a  change. 

But  at  last  the  voice  of  opposition  was  silenced  ; 
most  of  the  old  boys  voted  for  the  removal,  and 
Parliament — largely  influenced  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
— gave  permission  for  the  refounding  of  the  School 
at  Godalming,  and  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
old  premises  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  Dr.  Haig 
Brown  took  with  him  from  London  to  the  site  which 
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he    himself    had    chosen  six  assistant-masters  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys.     Four  years 
later  he  had  raised  the  numbers  to  five  hundred,  and 
for  a  long  time  he  refused  to  increase  them  further. 
Finally   he    permitted   them    to   be   raised   to   five 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  within  twenty  or  so  of  this 
number  they  have  remained  ever  since.     He  was 
always  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  public  school 
should  not  contain  more  than  five  hundred   and 
si.xty  boys.     He  had,  as  may  be    imagined,  much 
else  to  do  beside  raising  the  number  of  his  proteges. 
He  was  essentially  the  man  for  the  welding  together 
of   an  estate  such  as  is  deemed  necessary  for  a 
large  public  school,  and,  during   those  twenty-five 
years  of  his  reign  which  he  spent  in  Surrey,  new 
buildings  constantly  rose  from  the  earth,  corn-fields 
were  transformed  into  cricket  grounds,  plantations 
were  planted  where  Nature  had  omitted  to  place 
them.     He    loved    trees    intensely,    and    he    loved 
no  less  to  watch  his  labourers  delving  and  digging 
at  their  work  in  connection  with  his  schemes  of 
improvement. 

He  had,  however,  a  greater  work  to  accomplish. 
Charterhouse  of  the  olden  days  was  not  the  Charter- 
house   of    to-day.     There    was    a    rough    element 
among  the  boys,  a  tendency  towards  bullying,  a 
spirit  of  independence  among  the  bigger  fellows, 
all    of   which    required    suppressing   with    an    iron 
hand.     Dr.  Haig  Brown  proved  even  more  of  an 
adept    at    building    character    than    at    building 
libraries  and  halls.     It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
improve  the  state  of  affairs  ;    he  had  a  way  of 
going  straight  at  the  heart  of  an  evil,  he  was  utterly 
contemptuous  of  public  opinion  when  he  believed 
it  to  be  wrong,  and  once  he  had  taken  up  his  posi- 
tion he  was  quite  immovable.     To  the  monitorial 
system  he  paid  special  attention  ;  while  he  believed 
steadfastly  in  giving  great  power  to  upper  boys, 
he  never  let  them  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  his  agents    and    he    their  Principal — with  a 
remarkably  large  capital  P.     He  knew  every  single 
boy  out  of  his  five  hundred  by  sight,  and  all  about 
him  ;   it  has  been  said  that  they  were  all  afraid  of 
him,  but  it  was  rather  the  fear  that  comes  of  respect 
and  affection  than  from  impending  punishment.     It 
was  very  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  employ  the 
latter,  and  he  never  had  resort  to  corporal  inflictions, 
save  as  an  alternative  to  expulsion.     His  discipline 
was  as  effective  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  Army, 
and  there  is  a  little  story  in  connection  with  this 
that   is  not   without  interest,   as   evidence   of  its 
completeness.     At  one    of    the    chapel    services    a 


collection  plate  was  brought  to  him  at  the  altar 
containing  a  single  button  amid  a  mass  of  coins  ; 
his  quick  eye  at  once  detected  it,  and  before  the 
congregation  of    over    six    hundred    had    left    the 
building  he  had  discovered  the  contributor.     The 
offender  was  not  punished  :    a  kind-hearted  lady 
dear  to  the  headmaster  begged  him  off   and  kept 
the  button  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion — the  only 
one  throughout  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years.     And  so 
the  process  of  what  Mr.  Tod  in  his  admirable  book 
on    Charterhouse    calls    "  humanising "  went    on, 
and  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  incompleted  work 
that  in  1897  Dr.  Haig  Brown  resigned  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  School  for  the  position  of  Master 
of  Charterhouse  in  London.     And  throughout  his 
great  labour  of  love,  in  his  desire  to  make  Charter- 
house second  to  no  other  school,  and  Carthusians 
second  to  no  other  group  of  boys,  in  his  fostering 
of    all  outdoor  pursuits  in   conjunction  with  hard 
work  indoors,  he  found    a    helpmate  in  his  wife, 
who,  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  his  success.     Of  her  Carthusians 
have  said  that  she  was  "  the  mother  of  all  Car- 
thusians."    The    present    headmaster,  Dr.   G.    H. 
Kendall,  formerly  Principal  of  University  College, 
Liverpool,  succeeded  Dr.  Haig  Brown,  and  it  would 
be  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  comment  further 
on  his  work  than  to  say  that  he  has  maintained 
success  and,  wherever  possible,  extended  it. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  article  should   serve 
as  a  guide-book  to  the  School,  as  she  stands  on  her 
hill-top  looking  out  to  Hindhead,  some  five  miles 
from  the  capital  of  Surrey  ;  but  mention  must  be 
made  of  her  splendid  equipment  for  both  mind  and 
body.     The  Library,  with  its  countless  books,  the 
Hall,  the  lofty  Natural  History  and  Art  Museums, 
the  Lecture  Hall,  the  Armoury,  demand  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  did  only  space  permit  ;  acres  and 
acres  of  green  cricket  fields  and  somewhat  sandy 
football  grounds,  racquet    courts  with    plate-glass 
roofs,  squash   courts,  fives   courts,    tennis   courts, 
swimming  baths,  river  bathing-place,  a  rifle  range 
up  to  500  yards  some  four  miles  distant,  together 
make  a  catalogue   that   should  delight   the  heart 
of  the  average  English  boy  or  man.     The  architect 
of  the  original  buildings  was  Mr.  P.  Hardwick  ;    it 
is  not  claimed   for  them  that  they  are  beautiful, 
but   they  are  certainly  impressive,  and  of  fitting 
scholastic    dignity.      Founder's    Court,   the    main 
entrance  to  the  school,  is  almost  majestic.     Three  of 
the  boarding-houses,  classrooms  and  all  the  School 
offices  form  the  heart  of  this  little  colony  on  the 
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very  summit  of  the  hill  and  are  called  "  Block  "  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  boarding-houses  are  scattered 
in  divers  directions,  but  none  are  more  than  seven 
minutes'  walk  from  the  main  buildings. 

There  are  in  all  eleven  regular  boarding-houses, 
each  with  some  forty  to  sixty  boys,  and  each  house  is 
divided  into  "  Hall  "  and  "  Long  Room  "  the  former 
for  Upper,  and  the  latter  for  Under  School.  Most 
boys  in  "  Hall "  have  studies.  The  top  form  is  the 
Sixth,  the  bottom  the  Shell,  and  the  form  which 
divides  Upper  from  Under  School  is  the  Remove. 
The  Under  Fifth,  the  form  above  the  Remove,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking.  Upper  School,  its  members 
are  "  quasis  " — a  term  which  explains  itself  to  the 
Latin  scholar.  Every  Carthusian  is  now  a  fag 
for  the  first  year  of  his  life,  and  continues  to  be  so 
until  he  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Upper 
Fourth  into  the  Remove ;  even  scholars  who  enter 
this  latter  form  on  their  admittance  to  the  School 
do  not  escape  this  very  necessary  portion  of  their 
training.  A  fortnight's  grace  is,  however,  allowed 
to  all  new  boys  on  their  arrival,  to  enable  them  to 
learn  their  way  about  the  place,  before  they  need 
answer  the  monitor's  long-drawn  cry  of  "  Fa-a-g." 
Houses  at  Charterhouse  are  managed  to  a  large 
extent  by  monitors — some  four  or  six  to  each 
establishment.  They  are  responsible  for  taking  all 
"  bancos  "  or  evening  preparations  and  call-overs, 
and  for  superintending  the  cubicles  when  the  house 
retires  to  bed.  At  evening  prayers  the  monitor  of 
the  week  has  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible.  In 
addition  to  the  house-monitors  there  are  six  school- 
monitors  who  have  few  duties  to  perform  beyond 
reading  the  Lessons  at  morning  chapels,  and  dealing 
with  any  very  exceptional  breaches  of  discipline. 
Only  the  head-monitor  of  the  school  and  of  each  house 
is  entitled  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  and  in 
either  case  his  fellows  must  be  present  at  the 
ceremony  ;  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  this 
doubtful  privilege  is  never  abused,  as  every  victim 
is  first  asked,  "  Do  you  Appeal  ?  "  either  to  the  house- 
or  head-master. 

In  everyday  life  at  Charterhouse  the  length  of 
tittle  which  one  has  been  at  School  is  the  ruling 
factor,  though  it  sometimes  yields  to  athletic  ex- 
cellence or  exceptional  mental  brilliancy.  The 
contemptuous  "  When  did  you  come  ?  "  is  among 
Carthusians  intended  as  a  scathing  reproof.  No 
boy  may  wear  a  buttonhole  or  carry  a  stick  till  he 
has  been  in  residence  a  year  ;  and  not  until  after 
two  years  may  his  "  footer  "  shorts  do  otherwise 
than  buckle  at  the  knee.     Black  coats,  waistcoats 


and  ties  are  de  rigueur  for  all,  but  individuality 
in  trousers  is  permitted  and  often  exhibited.  At 
the  exeat — the  mid-term  holiday — or  on  the  first 
day  of  the  holidays,  suits  of  all  colours  and 
patterns  emerge  from  their  seclusion ;  but,  here 
again,  the  new  or  fairly  new  boy  had  best  confine 
himself  to  the  excitement  of  a  coloured  tie. 

The  day  of  a  Carthusian  at  school  begins  with 
morning  chapel  at  7.30,  which  is  always  punctual 
to  the  second,  and  lasts  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
the  service  is  followed  by  a  lesson  which  varies  in 
length  according  to  the  temperament  (and  some- 
times the  temper)  of  the  various  masters — it  may 
last  for  a  quarter  of   an  hour  or  an  hour,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  give  place  to  breakfast  at  8.30 — the 
Upper  School  does  not  breakfast  till  9.     Morning 
school   begins   at   9.30    for  the   Under   Fifth  and 
all  forms  below  it,   and    at    10   for  the  rest  ;     it 
goes  on  till  12.30,  and  at  1.15  dinner  is  served  to 
the  whole  School  in  their  houses.     Afternoon  school 
is  from  2.30   to  4.30  in   the  summer,  and   from  4 
to  6  in    the  winter.     Under   School   tea — the  last 
meal  of  the   day — comes   on  at  6.30,  and   Upper 
School   tea   at  7.     "  Banco "    commences   at   7.30 
and    ends    at    9.     House    prayers  then    close    the 
day  for  Under  School,  but  Upper  School  need  not 
retire  until  10.15,  and  at    10.30  all  lights  are  out. 
The   Carthusian  has  thus  a  very  fair  amount  of 
spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  he  may  use  it  as  he 
thinks  fit  in   institutions    such    as  the  workshop, 
the  dark  room,  &c.,  providing   he  pays  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  to  the  athletic  traditions  of  the 
School.     Compulsory  games  are  not  recognised  at 
Charterhouse,  but  the  bigger  boys  in  every  house 
usually  see  to  it  that  all  the  smaller  ones  play  some 
game  or  other  pretty  regularly.     It  need  not  neces- 
sarily   be    football    or    cricket  :     racquets,    fives, 
squash,  tennis,  all  are  encouraged  fairly  impartially. 
Though  classics  form  the  basis  of    education  at 
Charterhouse,  considerable    attention    is    naturally 
paid  to  mathematics,  science  and  French  in    con- 
junction with  them,  and  it  is  given  to  enjoy — if  that 
is  possible — a  purely  modern   training  in  what  is 
known  as  the  C  forms.     This  latter  term  requires  a 
little    explanation ;    each    form    is   divided,   under 
separate    masters,    into     two    divisions    which    do 
precisely  the  same  work,  and  are  called  A  and  B  ; 
e.g..  Remove  A  and  Remove  B.     The  higher  forms 
have  attached  to  them  also  a  C  division,  primarily 
for  Army  candidates,   but    open  also  to  all  who 
prefer  the  modern  side. 

Athletically      Carthusians      are      supposed      to 
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specialise  at  football  and  rifle-shooting,  but  it  is  a 
specialisation  with  almost  equally  successful  side 
branches.  The  Public  School  Racquet  Cup  now 
rests  at  this  School,  which  was  also  a  winner  in  the 
last  Aldershot  boxing  and  fencing  competitions. 
Fives  is  a  game  that  is  greatly  regarded,  and  annual 
matches  are  played  with  Eton  and  Harrow.  Nor 
are  the  'Varsity  cricket  elevens  always  without  a 
complement  of  Carthusians  ;  and,  though  Charter- 
house sets  her  face  sternly  against  gymnastics 
pure  and  simple,  the  intricacies  of  jiu-jitsu  are 
taught  by  special  instructors.  The  day  of  the 
athletic  sports  is  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  year, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  Charterhouse  treats 
running  and  jumping  of  themselves  any  more 
seriously  than  do  our  other  public  schools.  The 
Cadet  Corps  is  an  institution  well  patronised  and 
admirably  managed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  two  hours  a  week  are  allowed  out  of  school 
time  for  purposes  of  drill.  I  would  commend  this 
example  to  all  headmasters — the  military  move- 
ment in  schools  is  deserving  of  all  encouragement. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  School  Fire 
Brigade,  which  is  managed  entirely  by  the  boys 
themselves,  and  which  in  so  large  place  is  little 
short  of  a  necessity  ;  though  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
up  to  the  present  it  has  only  been  used  to  suppress 
fires  off  the  premises. 

The  love  of  old  Carthusians  for  their  School  is 
proverbial.  In  London,  Manchester,  and  Dublin, 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  India,  Ceylon,  Gib- 
raltar and  Malta,  dinners  are  constantly  held  to  the 
honour  of  Charterhouse.  It  seems  that  no  distance, 
no  lapse  of  time,  can  cause  forgetfulness  of  boy- 
hood's home.  And  no  School  can  desire  more  of  her 
sons  than  the  eternal  remembrance  that  is  born  of 
affection  and  gratitude — it  is  the  greatest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  her.     Alan  R.  Haig-Brown. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Cherwell  Hall, 
Oxford,  has  recently  been  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  a  Training  College  for  "  one  year  students." 
This  is  important  to  Elementary  teachers,  for  according 
to  the  recent  regulations  on  the  training  of  teachers,  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  a  one  year's  course  may  be 
awarded  to  a  trained  teacher  already  engaged  in  active 
work.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  teacher  may  give  up  her 
work  for  a  year,  and  resume  her  study  of  the  Principles 
of  Teaching  in  a  Training  College.  Special  courses  in 
Philosophy,  Nature  Study,  Handicrafts,  the  Theory  and 
History  of  Education,  School  Gardening,  &c.,  are  arranged 
at  Cherwell  Hall  for  "  one  year  students."  A  grant  of 
£-^%  is  made  to  each  student.  Cherwell  Hall  is  a  Training 
College  for  Women  Secondary  Teachers.  A  new  wing  for 
the  accommodation  of  thirty  additional  students  will  be 
opened  in  the  autumn. 


The  Engineering  of  Schools 

Cold  Storage  and  Lighting 

By  Sydney  F.  Walker 

COLD  STORAGE. 

A  COLD  store  may  be  small,  such  as  a  cupboard  that  may 
stand  in  the  dining-room  or  other  convenient  position  in 
the  boarding-house,  or  it  may  be  a  room,  or  a  number  of 
rooms,  occupying  a  large  space.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  cold  store  is  constructed  are  exactly  the  same  in  all 
cases,  except  that  in  the  smaller  ones  the  arrangements  for 
providing  and  maintaining  the  low  temperature  are  different 
from  those  in  the  larger.  One  great  object  to  be  attained 
in  any  cold  store  is  the  prevention  of  the  ingress  of  heat 
from  outside  into  the  store,  and  this  is  accomplished  by 
constructing  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  of  the  room,  or  the 
corresponding  enclosing  portions  of  the  cupboard,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  resist  the  passage  of  heat  through 
them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  envelopes  of  electric  cables 
or  electric  apparatus  resist  the  passage  of  electricity.  In 
fact,  the  principles  of  thermal  insulation  and  of  electrical 
insulation  are  exactly  the  same,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  sizes  are  widely  different,  and  this  has  led  some 
electrical  engineers  to  imagine  that  the  same  principles  do 
not  hold  good.  The  resistance  of  any  insulator  to  both 
electricity  and  to  heat  depends  directly  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  insulating  material,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  upon 
the  length  of  the  insulator  measured  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  leakage  current  would  pass.  The  resistance  also 
varies  inversely  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  insulator.  To 
put  this  into  a  concrete  form,  in  the  case  of  an  electric  in- 
sulator, if  the  substance  employed,  say  india-rubber,  is  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  it  offers  double  the  resistance  for  a 
given  length  of  cable  to  one  that  is  only  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  Similarly,  with  cold  stores  the  insulating 
material  which  is  six  inches  thick  offers  double  the  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  heat  that  a  thickness  of  three  inches  would 
have.  Further,  the  resistance  of  the  insulating  envelope 
of  an  electric  cable  a  mile  long  is  half  that  of  a  similar  cable 
half  a  mile  long.  And,  with  the  insulating  walls  of  cold 
stores,  the  resistance  offered  by  a  wall  36  sq.  ft.  in  area  is 
double  that  offered  by  one  of  72  sq.  ft.  The  principal  mate- 
rials used  for  thermal  insulation  are  a  substance  called 
variously  slag  wool  and  silicate  cotton  ;  finely  divided 
charcoal,  cork,  either  finely  divided  or  built  up  into  bricks  ; 
sawdust,  and  sometimes  straw  and  other  materials.  For 
cold  chambers  in  which  joints  of  meat  and  large  quantities 
of  produce  would  be  stored,  the  insulating  walls  may  be 
anywhere  up  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  while  those  of 
cold  cupboards  run  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in 
thickness.  In  all  cases  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  and 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  cupboards,  should  be 
built  hollow.  In  the  case  of  cold  chambers,  two  distinct 
walls  are  built  of  match-boarding,  the  boarding  being 
secured  to  uprights,  and  separated  by  pieces  of  square 
timber.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  containing-waUs, 
those  facing  each  other,  are  covered  with  waterproof  paper, 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds  on  the  market,  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose  ;  the  object  being  to  exclude  com- 
pletely all  moisture  from  the  insulating  material.     In  the 
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space  between  the  containing-walls,  one  of  the  insulating 
substances  mentioned  above  is  placed,  and  should  be 
rammed  down  fairly  solid.  It  is  a  sine  qua  noti  that  the 
containing-walls  and  the  insulating  material  should  be 
absolutely  dry.  Either  of  these  materials,  when  dry,  offers 
a  very  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat  through  them, 
but  when  any  of  them  is  wet  the  insulating  properties  are 
considerably  reduced.  Floors  and  ceiUngs  of  cold  chambers 
are  built  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  the  addition  usually 
of  asphalt  to  form  the  floor  proper,  and  sometimes  of  tiles 
for  the  ceiling.  In  the  case  of  small  cupboards  the  walls 
are  built  sometimes  with  an  air  space  only.  That  is  to  say, 
the  sides,  bottom  and  cover  are  made  hollow.  Still  dry 
air  is  the  very  best  insulator  known  for  heat,  but  if  moisture 
is  present  in  the  air,  or  if  the  air  is  allowed  to  get  into  motion, 
and  to  form  the  convection  currents  desci;ibed  in  a  previous 
article,  a  large  portion  of  the  insulating  property  of  the  air 
is  lost.  For  small  cupboards,  such  as  will  stand  in  the 
dining-room,  an  air  space,  if  kept  clean,  free  from  dust,  &c., 
should  answer  very  well  if  the  ice  or  other  source  of  low 
temperature  is  constantly  renewed. 

It  is  hardly  scientific  to  talk  of  sources  of  cold,  or  to  talk 
of  transmitting  cold,  but  it  expresses  conveniently  what 
actually  takes  place.  Cold  is,  of  course,  merely  the  absence 
of  heat,  and  a  source  of  cold  is  merely  an  agent  for  removing 
heat  from  the  substance  that  is  to  be  preserved,  or  from  the 
space,  the  room,  or  the  cupboard  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
Whenever  there  is  a  different  temperature  between  any  two 
surfaces,  or  any  two  points,  heat  will  pass  from  the  surface 
at  the  higher  temperature  to  that  at  the  lower  temperature, 
and  this  is  the  method  adopted  for  cooling  both  rooms  and 
cupboards  and  the  substances  that  are  in  them.  A  surface 
•which  may  be  part  of  a  tank,  a  box,  or  a  pipe  is  maintained  at 
a  low  temperature  by  means  described  below,  and  the  air  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tank  or  pipe  delivers  its 
heat  to  the  cold  surface  it  is  in  contact  with,  then  passing 
away  from  that  surface  and  giving  place  to  warmer  air, 
and  so  on  ;  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  room  or  the  box, 
if  proper  circulation  is  maintained,  being  gradually  reduced 
to  a  certain  temperature.  The  same  thing  takes  place 
between  the  air  and  the  produce.  The  air  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  produce  being  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  produce,  e.xtracts  heat  from  it,  passes  away  and 
gives  place  to  other  colder  air,  the  air  convection  currents 
•gradually  transporting  the  heat  of  the  produce  to  the  air 
of  the  room,  and  thence  to  the  tank  or  pipe,  and  this  goes  on 
•as  long  as  the  source  of  low  temperature  is  present.  There 
are  two  methods  of  obtaining  low  temperature,  (i)  By 
the  use  of  melting  ice,  or  of  ice  mixed  with  a  salt,  and  (2)  by 
the  alternate  liquefaction,  and  expansion  to  the  gaseous 
•condition,  of  ammonia  and  other  substances.  For  cold 
-cupboards,  and  for  small  cold  chambers  in  schools  where 
there  is  no  mechanical  power  available,  melting  ice,  or  ice 
and  one  of  the  salts  is  the  method  to  be  adopted.  In  order 
i;hat  water  may  freeze  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  number 
•of  heat  units  shall  be  abstracted  from  the  water.  The  heat 
unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  When  water  or  any  liquid 
is  heated  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture is  practically  the  same  for  each  degree  of  the  F.  scale 
•until  the  boiling-point  is  reached  ;  and  for  cooling  the  liquid, 
the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  abstracted  is  practically  the  same 
•for  each  degree,  until  the  freezing-point  is  reached  ;  but 
»when  the  hquid  is  converted  into  gas,  as  when  water  is  con- 


verted into  steam,  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  heat  units 
are  required,  the  temperature  remaining  the  same.  For 
water,  966  heat  units  are  required  to  convert  the  pound  of 
water  at  212°  F.  to  steam  at  the  same  temperature.  When 
the  water  freezes,  142  heat  units  must  be  abstracted  from 
the  pound  of  water  to  enable  it  to  become  a  pound  of  ice. 
stiU  at  32°  F.  The  pound  of  ice  can  only  melt  by  absorbing 
142  heat  units  from  an  outer  source,  and  when  ice  is  placed 
in  a  cold  cupboard  in  a  tank,  the  surface  of  the  tank  will 
absorb  the  necessary  heat  from  the  air,  which  in  its  turn 
absorbs  from  the  produce  the  heat  so  abstracted,  providing 
that  necessary  for  melting  the  ice.  An  additional  source  of 
cold  is  obtained  by  providing  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
other  substances  in  the  tank  with  the  ice  to  be  melted,  and 
this  is  due  to  a  pecuhar  physical  property.  When  salt  is 
dissolved  in  water  it  becomes  liquid,  and  in  doing  so  de- 
mands the  heat  necessary  to  enable  it  to  assume  the  liquid 
condition,  the  heat  required  being  taken  from  the  water  in 
which  it  is  dissolved,  with  the  result  that  the  temperature 
of  the  solution  is  lowered.  When  a  mixture  of  crushed  ice 
and  one  of  the  salts  is  placed  in  a  tank  in  a  cold  cupboard, 
a  certain  portion  of  the  ice  melts,  the  water  so  formed  dis- 
solving a  certain  quantity  of  the  salt,  thereby  demanding 
heat  from  the  tank  and  the  contents  of  the  cold  cupboard, 
and  the  result  is  that  a  lower  temperature  (or  a  certain 
temperature  for  a  longer  time)  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt  than  with  ice  alone. 

Ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid  easily 
assume  either  the  liquid  or  the  gaseous  condition,  if  the  heat 
required  is  furnished  in  the  one  case,  and  abstracted  in  the 
other,  and  cold-storage  plant  is  an  apparatus  for  performing 
these  operations  alternately.  In  the  form  most  commonly 
used  there  is  a  "  compressor,"  which  also  acts  as  a  pump. 
It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  very  much  like  that  of  a  steam- 
engine,  with  a  piston  moving  to  and  fro  inside.  There  is 
also  a  "  condenser  "  very  similar  to  that  used  with  steam- 
engines,  consisting  of  a  pipe  in  which  the  gas  to  be  converted 
to  the  liquid  condition  circulates,  and  over  the  surface  of 
which  a  continuous  stream  of  water  passes.  There  is  also 
what  is  known  as  the  "  evaporator,"  consisting  of  another 
lot  of  pipes,  sometimes  formed  into  a  coil,  and  sometimes 
into  a  grid,  through  which  the  liquefied  gas  passes,  and  in 
which  it  again  assumes  the  gaseous  condition,  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  having  been  abstracted  from  the  air 
or  other  substances  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  pipe.  The  three  apparatus,  the  compressor,  the 
condenser,  and  the  evaporator,  form  a  closed  circuit,  just 
like  an  electric  circuit,  and  when  the  apparatus  is  at  work, 
the  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphurous  acid  is  constantly 
circulating  round  and  round.  The  compressor  sucks  the 
gas  from  the  evaporator,  compresses  it,  and  then  forces  it 
into  the  condenser,  where  it  is  liquefied,  it  then  passes  on 
through  a  valve  arranged  for  the  purpose,  by  which  the 
quantity  passing  is  regulated,  into  the  evaporator, and  thence 
to  the  compres.sor  again.  The  evaporating  coils  are  some- 
times fixed  in  the  cold  chamber  itself,  the  heat  required  to 
convert  the  liquid  into  gas  being  then  taken  directly  from 
the  air  of  the  chamber,  and  thence  from  the  produce. 
Sometimes  the  coils  are  immersed  in  what  is  called  an 
evaporating  or  brine  tank.  It  is  merely  a  tank  filled  with 
brine,  the  brine  being  kept  circulating  over  the  evaporator 
coils,  and  through  brine  grids,  consisting  of  pipes  which  are 
placed  either  in  the  cold  chamber,  a  tank  in  which  ice  is 
produced,  or  wherever  cold  is  required.     The  brine  and  its 
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coils  form  a  second  closed  circuit,  similar  to  that  of  the 
compressor  and  condenser,  the  circuit  consisting  of  the  tank, 
the  grid  (or  grids)  the  connecting-pipe,  and  a  pump.     Brine 
is  employed  for  this  purpose  because,  if  a  leak  of  ammonia 
occurred  in  the  cold  chamber,  the  produce  might  be  affected. 
The  brine  consists  usually  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
Common  salt  may  be  employed,  and  was  employed  in  the 
early  days  of  cold  storage,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by 
calcium  chloride,  because  the  latter  has  less  effect  upon  the 
iron  pipes  in  which  the  brine  circulates.     Brine  is  employed 
in  place  of  water,  because  of  another  physical  property. 
When  any  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  freezing-point  of 
the  solution  is  lowered  in  a  certain  proportion,  depending 
upon  the  percentage  of  the  salt  present,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to   provide   a   solution   which   will   remain   liquid   at   any 
temperature  that  may  be  required,  e.g.,  30°  below  freezing- 
point.      There    is    another    variation    of    the    cold-storage 
method,  viz.,  cooling  the   air  entering  the  cold  chamber. 
This  is  done  either  by  passing  the  air  which  is  to  enter  the 
cold  chamber  over  a  brine  grid  on  its  way  to  the  chamber, 
or  by  passing  it  through  a  battery  of  corrugated  galvanised 
iron  plates  over  which  cooled  brine  is  dripping.     In  both 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  fan,  either  for  exhausting 
the  air  from  the  chamber  or  for  forcing  the  air  into  the 
chamber.     The  passage  of  the  air  over  the  brine  grid,  or 
the  battery  of  plates,  performs  a  double  office.     The  air  is 
cooled  to  any  temperature  required,  and  it  is  also  deprived 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture,  a  matter  which  is  some- 
times of  considerable  importance  in  a  cold  store.     If  a  cold 
store  contains  moisture,  and  also  frozen  produce,  the  mois- 
ture condenses  on  the  produce,  and  may  interfere  seriously 
with  its  preservation. 

A  large  cold  store  is  best  arranged  at  a  central  spot,  be- 
cause the  power  used  up  by  the  friction  of  the  liquids  in  the 
pipes  is  then  less  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  arrange 
a  compressor,  condenser,  and  evaporator  at  a  central  posi- 
tion, and  to  deliver  brine  through  pipes  to  boarding-houses, 
for  instance,  within  100  yards  radius,  providing  that  the 
pipes  in  which  the  brine  circulates  are  made  of  sufficient 
size  and  are  properly  insulated,  something  on  the  lines 
described  for  the  insulation  of  cold  rooms.  At  the  London 
docks,  one  of  the  sets  of  cold  chambers  is  100  yards  away 
from  the  compressor  and  condenser. 

Produce  of  various  kinds  may  be  stored  together,  if  none 
of  them  emit  pungent  odours,  e.g.,  apples  and  onions  must 
not  be  stored  with  any  other  substances.  Where  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  produce  stored,  and  the  substances  vary, 
especially  when  they  contain  substances  which  emit  odours, 
it  is  wiser  to  provide  a  separate  store  for  each  of  the  sub- 
stances, and  it  must  be  arranged  that  the  air  from  any  one 
of  the  stores  does  not  enter  either  of  the  others.  In  addi- 
tion, while  certain  substances,  such  as  mutton,  lamb,  fish, 
may  be  frozen  as  hard  as  you  like  providing  they  are  care- 
fully thawed  out  when  required  for  use,  other  substances, 
such  as  beef  and  fruit,  must  not  be  frozen.  Further,  the 
freezing  temperature  of  nearly  all  produce  is  lower  than  that 
of  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  cold  chamber 
is  usually  a  few  degrees  below  that  of  the  produce  itself, 
this  being  necessary  to  maintain  the  produce  at  the  required 
temperature. 

LIGHTING. 

As  explained  in  the  introductory  article,  there  are  four 
agents  that  may  be  employed  for  the  lighting  of  schools  ; 


petroleum  oil,  ordinary  town's  illuminating  gas,  acetylene 
gas,  and  electricity. 

The  remarks  that  were  made  in  the  article  on  "  Warming," 
with  respect  to  the  petroleum  heating-stoves,  apply  equally 
to  petroleum  oil  lamps.  Lighting  by  oil,  in  the  later  forms 
of  American  lamps,  is  the  cheapest  method  of  lighting  that 
has  yet  been  devised,  and  it  is  satisfactory,  if  the  cost  of 
attendance,  cleaning  the  lamps,  &c.,  is  not  excessive  ;  and 
also  if  they  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  there  are  no  smells. 
For  small  schools  in  the  country,  lighting  by  oil  lamps  should 
be  economical.  For  the  lighting  of  large  schools  oil  may 
be  used  for  the  large  rooms,  in  the  form  of  what  is  known  as 
oil  gas.  With  oil  gas,  the  oil  vapour  is  forced  through 
Welsbach  incandescent  mantles  under  pressure,  the  pressure 
being  created  by  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  which  is 
pumped  up  every  day  by  hand.  One  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  this  arrangement  is  that  the  lighting  up  takes 
several  minutes,  and  some  arrangement  must  be  made  to 
heat  the  supply  of  oU  in  each  individual  lamp  before  it  can 
begin  to  give  light  itself,  the  oil  being  vaporised  by  the 
heat  of  the  mantle,  and  then  forced  through  the  mantle  by 
the  compressed  air. 

Acetylene  gas  is  generated  by  pouring  water  upon  calcium- 
carbide,  a  substance  which  is  now  produced  in  the  electric 
furnace.  In  the  apparatus  that  are  on  the  market,  the 
water  is  made  to  drip,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  carbide, 
which  is  carried  in  trays  arranged  for  the  purpose,  the  gas 
passing  off  into  a  gas-holder,  which  is  bolted  with  the  usual 
water  seal.  In  another  form,  the  carbide  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  a  supply  of  water  in  small  quantities.  In  both  arrange- 
ments the  supply  is  controlled  by  the  consumption.  Acety- 
lene gas  is  very  convenient  for  country  places,  but  certain 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  its  genera- 
tion. The  generating-house  must  be  away  from  the  main 
building,  and  no  naked  lights  must  be  allowed  in  it  ;  great 
care  must  also  be  taken  that  no  water  that  has  been  in  con- 
tact With  the  carbide  escapes  into  the  drains.  The  Govern- 
ment have  issued  instructions  with  reference  to  the  storage 
and  generation  of  acetylene  gas. 

Ordinary  town's  gas  is  most  economically  employed  in 
the  Welsbach  mantle.  The  mantle  is  now  made  to  depend 
from  the  burner,  as  well  as  to  stand  above  it,  the  pendent 
arrangement  being  good  from  the  illuminating  point  of  view, 
as  all  shadows  are  eliminated.  The  inverted  mantles  are 
more  expensive  than  those  of  the  older  pattern,  and  they 
are  still  very  delicate.  One  of  the  troubles  in  connection 
with  inverted  mantles  appears  to  be  the  supply  of  air,  apart 
from  that  used  by  the  burner  itself.  It  is  worth  noting  in 
connecting  with  Welsbach  mantles  generally,  that  they 
more  frequently  fail  after  they  are  turned  out,  and  this 
applies  also  to  the  globes  protecting  them.  The  reason  is 
that  the  contraction  in  both  mantle  and  globe  is  very  great 
after  the  light  is  extinguished. 

Considerable  economy  may  be  obtained  in  connection 
with  ordinary  town's  gas  by  increasing  the  pressure  at 
which  it  is  delivered  to  the  burners.  Only  mantles  can  be 
used  with  high-pressure  gas,  and  the  mantles  themselves 
must  be  made  especially  strong.  The  compressor  consists 
of  a  small  cylinder  in  which  a  piston  moves  to  and  fro, 
taking  in  gas  from  the  town's  service  on  its  suction  stroke, 
and  compressing  it  on  its  return  stroke,  the  piston  being 
driven  either  by  a  small  gas-engine,  also  worked  by  the 
town's  gas,  by  a  small  electric  motor  where  there  is  a  supply 
of    electricity,    or    by    any    convenient .  motor    available. 


so 
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Messrs.  Sugg  exhibited  a  very  pretty  apparatus  for  com- 
pressing gas  at  the  Gas  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court  a  few 
years  ago,  consisting  of  a  small  hot-air  engine,  the  air  being 
heated  by  an  ordinary  ring  burner,  the  hot-air  engine  work- 
ing the  gas  compressor,  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
turn  on  the  supply,  light  up  the  ring  burner,  and  the  whole 
thing  became  automatic. 

There  are  three  forms  of  electric  lamps  that  may  be  use- 
fully employed  in  school  lighting,  the  arc  lamp,  incandescent 
lamp,  and  the  Nernst  lamp.  The  arc  lamp  may  be  employed 
in  large  schoohooms  and  wiU  also  be  found  of  great  service 
for  playgrounds  where  games  take  place  after  dark.  A  few 
arc  lamps  would  be  of  service  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
approaches  to  the  school.  Arc  lamps  vary  in  construction, 
but  the  main  lines  are  the  same,  and  the  modern  lamps  are 
so  well  constructed  that  it  should  be  perfectly  safe  to  adopt 
them  for  school  illumination.  Mechanism  is  required  to 
start  the  arc  when  the  current  is  first  turned  on,  and  to  keep 
the  carbons  within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other,  so  that 
the  lamp  will  not  go  out,  as  it  had  a  trick  of  doing  in  its  early 
days.  The  current  for  the  arcs  may  be  taken  from  the 
town-supply  service  or  from  a  generator  working  at  the 
school,  and  the  lamps  are  sometimes  arranged  to  run  three 
or  four  together,  sometimes  singly,  according  to  the  pressure 
of  the  electric  service.  In  what  are  termed  "open"  arc 
lamps,  in  which  the  arc  is  only  protected  from  draughts 
by  a  globe,  the  lamp  requires  trimming,  and  should  also  be 
cleaned,  either  every  day,  or  every  two  days,  according  to 
the  time  of  the  year  and  the  form  of  the  lamp.  What  are 
termed  the  "  enclosed  "  arc  lamps  burn  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  hours  without  attention.  The  "  open  "  arc  lamp 
takes  only  50  volts,  the  usual  town-supply  service  being 
now  from  200  to  250  volts,  so  that  from  four  to  five  lamps 
are  usually  worked  in  one  series.  The  "  enclosed  "  lamp 
takes  from  So  to  100  volts,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  two  in 
series  from  the  ordinary  town-supply,  or  singly  from  a 
generator  at  the  school  if  worked  at  100  to  no  volts.  It 
may  be  worked  directly  from  a  200-volt  service,  but  the  light 
given  will  be  very  violet. 

In  the  incandescent  lamp  the  hght  is  furnished  by  what  is 
called  a  filament,  which,  until  recently,  was  made  of  pure  car- 
bon, but  which  is  now  also  made  of  the  rare  metals,  Tantalum, 
Osmium,  and  Wolfram.  In  all  forms  of  the  lamp  the  fila- 
ment is  mounted  inside  a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  has 
been  exhausted,  the  lamp  failing  if  the  globe  is  cracked. 
The  light  given  is  due  to  the  generation,  first  of  heat,  and 
then  of  light,  by  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  fila- 
ment. The  lamps  having  carbon  filaments  are  made  in  all 
sizes.  Useful  sizes  are  8,  16,  32,  50,  100,  200,  300,  40a  and 
500  candle-power  :  8  candle-power  lamps  are  useful  for  bed- 
rooms, and  rooms  that  are  not  often  used,  where  a  good 
light  is  not  required  :  16  candle-power  lamps  are  useful 
for  hving-rooms  where  a  moderately  good  light  is  required. 
For  class  and  other  large  rooms  100  candle-power  and  up- 
wards will  be  found  very  handy  and  convenient.  Carbon 
filament  lamps  are  made,  those  for  8  candle-power  and 
upwards,  for  pressures  from  100  volts  up  to  260  volts.  The 
lamps  for  use  with  higher  pressures  require  more  electricity 
for  a  given  quantity  of  light  than  those  at  lower  pressures, 
and  they  are  much  more  delicate.  The  lamps  having 
metallic  filaments  are  only  made  at  present  for  pressures 
100  volts  or  thereabouts.  The  current  is  delivered  to  in- 
candescent lamps  by  simply  bridging  the  lamps  between 
two  supply  wires  that  are  connected  to  the  supply  cables, 


coming  from  the  generator,  or  the  town-supply  service, 
a  switch  being  inserted  in  the  positive  supply  wire.  For 
rooms  that  are  used  occasionally,  such  as  lavatories,  the 
switch  may  be  made  automatic,  turning  the  hght  on  when 
the  door  is  closed,  and  turning  it  out  when  the  door  opens. 
The  lamps  are  held  in  lamp  holders  which  are  supported 
by  brackets  and  other  fittings,  very  similar  to  those  used 
with  gas.  The  supply  of  electricity  may  be  taken  from  the 
town  service  or  may  be  generated  at  the  school  by  running 
a  dynamo  by  means  of  a  steam-,  gas-,  or  oil-engine.  Where 
a  steam-engine  is  employed,  the  steam  may  afterwards  be 
used  for  heating.  If  the  electricity  is  generated  at  the  school 
it  is  wiser  to  use  pressures  of  100  to  no  volts.  There  is 
considerably  less  danger  of  shock  at  these  pressures,  and 
lamps,  fittings,  cables,  &'c.,  have  less  strain  on  them  and 
last  much  longer  than  with  200  volts  and  upwards.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cables  and  connecting  wires  have  to  be  a 
little  larger,  but  within  the  area  of  even  a  large  school  the 
increased  cost  will  not  be  serious,  and  wdll  be  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  saving  in  running  costs. 

"  Nernst"  lamps  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  arc  lamp  and  the  incandescent  lamp.  The  light  is 
furnished  by  a  "  glower,"  consisting  of  a  pellet  of  the  same 
substances  as  are  used  in  the  Welsbach  gas  mantle.  The 
"  glower  "  is  not  enclosed  in  a  globe  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  incandescent  lamp,  but  it  usually  has  a  protecting 
globe  similar  to,  though  much  smaller  than,  that  of  the  open 
arc  lamp.  As  in  the  arc  lamp,  mechanism  is  required  to 
start  the  lamp,  and  to  maintain  the  "  glower  "  in  a  state  of 
incandescence,  the  mechanism  consisting  of  a  small  electro- 
magnet, a  small  platinum  heating  coil,  and  a  small  iron  wire 
which  regulates  resistance.  The  lamp  requires  less  than 
half  the  electricity  taken  by  the  incandescent  lamp  for  the 
same  quantity  of  light,  and  about  double  that  taken  by  the 
arc  lamp.  It  is  made  to  furnish  light  up  to  200  candle- 
power.  It  does  not  require  cleaning,  nor  any  attention 
except  when  it  fails. 


London  :  A  National  History 
Museum 

By  E.  Young,  B.Sc. 

These  are  the  days  of  research  and  experiment.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  the  "lecture"  lesson  and  the  text-book  have 
each  a  value  that  cannot  probably  be  either  despised 
or  neglected.  History  still,  however,  remains  a  subject 
in  which  pupils  of  school  age  can  scarcely  undertake 
original  research,  and  in  which  experimental  work  might 
be  dangerous  to  teacher  and  taught,  were  any  attempt 
made  to  reproduce  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  or 
the  scenes  of  the  Fire  of  London. 

But  most  places  in  the  country  are  connected  in 
some  way  with  our  history,  and  much  can  be  done  to 
illuminate  the  text-book  by  visits  to  places  where  great 
men  have  lived  and  died. 

No  history  teacher  who  lives  near  London  is  doing 
his  full  duty  who  does  not  make  use  of  the  great  city 
itself  to  illustrate  the  important  subject  that  is  in  his 
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keeping.  To  avoid  generalities  I  propose  to  show 
how  such  a  short  street  as  Fleet  Street  can  be  visited 
in  a  couple  of  hours  and  can  be  made  to  give  a  touch  of 
reality  to  people  and  events  that  have  passed  away. 

Begin  at  the  Ludgate  Hill  end  of  the  street  and  note 
the  following  places.  The  letters  (N.)  and  (S.)  refer  to 
the  North  and  South  sides  of  the  street. 

St.  Bride's  Church  (S.),  built  by  Wren.  Tell  the  story 
of  St.  Bridget.  Here  sleep  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the 
pupil  and  successor  of  Caxton ;  Richardson,  the  printer- 
novelist  ;   Lovelace,  the  poet. 

Salisbury  Square  (S.),  on  the  site  of  a  former  palace 
of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury.  Tell  of  the  early  days 
when  there  were  two  cities,  London  and  Westminster, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  line  of  palaces  occupying 
what  is  now  called  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  In  this 
square  lived  Dryden  and  Richardson. 

Wine  Office  Court  (N.).  Note  the  Cheshire  Cheese. 
The  proprietor  will  cheerfully  let  you  see  its  quaint 
interior  and  Johnson's  chair  and  favourite  corner. 
At  No.  6  Goldsmith  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
At  the  end  of  the  court  is  Gough  Square  ;  a  tablet 
marks  the  house  where  Johnson  wrote  the  dictionary. 

Crane  Court  (N.).  Home  of  the  Royal  Society  when 
Isaac  Newton  was  president. 

Bolt  Court  (N.).    Homes  of  Johnson  and  Boswell. 

Whitefriars  Street  (S.).  The  story  of  the  friars  in 
London  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIII. 

No.  37  Hoare's  Bank  (S.).  The  bottle  over  the 
doorway  is  the  original  golden  bottle  that  was  the  sign 
of  this  house  in  the  days  before  street  numbers  were 
invented.     Offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  old  street  signs. 

Fetter  Lane  (N.).  The  house  of  the  "  faitors"  or  the 
beggars.     Here  the  great  fire  of  London  was  stopped. 

St.  Dunstan's  Church  (N.).  Legend  of  St.  Dunstan. 
The  church  of  Tyndale  and  Isaac  Walton.  The  statue 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  over  the  doorway  was  taken  from 
old  Lud-gate  when  it  was  puUed  down. 

Records  Office  (N.).  Entrance  in  Chancery  Lane. 
Here  is  kept  the  Domesday  Book. 

The  Temple  (S.).  Visit  the  grave  of  Goldsmith ;  the 
church  of  the  Knights  Templars  ;  Middle  Temple 
Hall,  where  Twelfth  Night  was  first  played.  In 
the  neighbourhood  hved  Raleigh,  Spenser,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Lamb,  Thackeray,  Havelock,  Burke. 

There  is  your  material.  And  if  your  next  reference  to 
Domesday  Book  does  not  call  up  memories  of  the  real 
thing ;  if  your  remarks  on  the  Crusades  do  not  make 
one  think  of  the  crossed-legged  knights  on  the  floor  of 
the  Temple  church  ;  if  your  reading  of  Twelfth  Night 
gains  nothing  from  having  seen  the  very  rafters  that 
echoed  with  laughter  as  Malvolio  strutted  about  in  his 
yellow  stockings — you  have  mistaken  your  vocation  and 
should  give  up  teaching  history. 


"  It  doesn't  work  for  good  to  think  we  can  '  play 
providence '  completely  to  our  children,  and  allow  them 
no  individuality  nor  any  free  play  to  their  ambitions  or 
aspirations." — The  World  and  His  Wife. 


The  Book  and  Its  Writer 

Primary  Education  Problems 

The  Swiss  are  often  said  to  be  the  best  educated  nation 
in  Europe,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  self- 
examination  has  been  at  work  for  some  time,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  national  system  and  curriculum,  similar 
to  that  which  we  see  going  on  around  us  here  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  series  of  essays  before  us  *  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  for  the  first  time  twenty  years  ago, 
so  many  arguments  that  we  find  in  it  read  rather  stale 
now.  But  public  opinion  has  matured  rapidly  in  the 
time,  and  what  was  heresy  then  is  in  many  cases 
accepted  truth  to-day. 

We  always  think  that  a  writer  loses  some  of  his  force 
by  being  translated,  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by 
reading  the  present  book.  There  are  odd  terms  that 
crop  up  here  and  there  which  seem  to  compel  us  to 
notice  that  it  was  written  in  a  different  language  to  begin 
with,  and  this  is  a  pity.  Moreover,  as  the  system 
criticised  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  a  foreign  country,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  two  reasons 
might  induce  many  a  reader  to  lay  it  aside.  But  if  he 
did,  he  would  lose  a  good  deal. 

The  author  was  mainly  induced  to  criticise  the  elemen- 
tary education  in  vogue  in  Switzerland  by  a  visit 
to  our  country,  so  there  is  some  consolation  in  thinking 
that  some  good  can  come  out  of  England  after  all.  The 
points  that  caught  his  attention  were,  first,  the  shorter 
hours  of  work  in  England,  resulting  in  an  equally  good 
intellectual  product  as  that  of  Switzerland  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  outdoor  fife  of  the  English  child,  his  greater 
happiness  and  better  physique.  But  when  he  sets  to 
work,  as  all  reformers  ought  to  do,  to  construct  an  ideal 
system,  he  throws  overboard  much  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  gospel  in  many  lands  for  many  a  long  day. 
Much  that  he  says  may  be  dubbed  as  "  cheap  psycho- 
logy "  ;  much  is  probably  impossible  of  attainment ; 
but  such  a  sensible  view  is  taken  of  a  child's  nature  and 
development  that  one  feels  compelled  to  read  on,  picking 
up  a  new  idea  every  page  or  two,  and  seeing  the  problems 
of  child  fife  through  the  glasses  of  another  (and  very 
critical)  observer — which  is  the  surest  way  of  getting 
a  proper  perspective  of  the  study  of  education. 

Mr.  Hagmann,  his  translator  says,  has  helped  to  change 
the  whole  current  of  Swiss  school  life.  Let  us  see  if  he 
can  give  us  any  new  lines  to  follow  here.  To  begin 
with,  he  is  very  severe  on  "  the  three  R's  " — unneces- 
sarily so,  possibly — but  his  remark,  that  "  elements  " 
as  they  are  commonly  understood  by  adults  are  by  no 
means  elements  to  a  child,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Children's  conceptions  are  complete,  not  analysed  into 
their  component  parts.  Letters  and  words  they  do  not 
care  for,  but  they  do  understand  sentences  and  stories. 
Lines  have  no  interest  for  them,  but  pictures  have.     So 
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when  we  have  begun  by  teaching  the  multiphcation-table 
and  the  alphabet  we  have  not  gone  the  right  way  to 
approach  their  intelhgence.  There  is  something  in  this, 
and  the  way  the  idea  is  worked  out  is  both  instructive  and 
entertaining ;  but  what  have  our  wise  men  been  doing  all 
these  centuries  ? 

The  chapter  on  school  games  is  sensible.  Those  of 
the  Kindergarten  type  should  not  be  indulged  in  at  school 
(a  view  with  which  we  cordially  agree)  ;  gymnastics  are 
no  proper  substitute  for  play,  but  should  be  grafted  on 
to  it  at  a  later  stage  ;  walks  should  be  encouraged, 
which  give  opportunity  for  observation  of  nature  and 
the  cultivation  of  hobbies,  and  not  of  the  dismal  kind 
which  Dr.  Blimber  loved  and  the  ordinary  boy  loathes. 
In  effect,  more  liberty,  more  room  for  the  development 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  child.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  all  this  criticism  is  directed  at  the  elementary 
schools  (though  the  translator  has  allowed  the  word 
''  public  "  to  stand  instead  in  many  passages  in  the  book) 
we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing some  kind  of  organised  recreation  in  school  hours 
suggested  itself  to  an  outsider  long  before  it  was  deemed 
sufficiently  important  to  be  included  in  our  own  Code. 

Two  departments  of  training  he  is  equally  emphatic 
in  recommending — drawing  and  manual  work.  He  says 
that  drawing  can  be  used  by  70  per  cent,  of  workmen, 
while  very  few  have  any  need  to  practise  writing  ;  and 
for  all  whose  hands  are  destined  to  provide  them  with 
food  it  is  good  to  begin  to  use  them  young.  Besides, 
disciphne  is  easily  maintained  in  both  these  studies, 
because  the  pupil  is  doing  something.  A  child's  energy 
is  always  calling  out  for  employment. 

The  review  of  the  teaching  of  natural  history  gives  us 
the  dictum  that  pictures  are  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  ;  nature  itself  must  be  appealed  to  for  illustra- 
tion. On  geography  he  says  nothing  new,  but  merely 
denounces  the  dry-as-dust  methods  which  are  now 
universally  condemned  ;  but  his  reflections  on  history 
are  eminently  sensible.  He  condemns  the  way  in  which 
the  text  book  is  used  on  every  side  to  promote  a  sham 
patriotism  ;  to  show  that  the  particular  nation  that  is  in 
question  is  always  right,  and  that  all  strangers  are 
robbers  and  knaves.  To  this  he  attributes  the  national 
prejudice  to  foreigners  which  he  finds  in  his  own  people  ; 
but  we  wish  we  could  say  that  the  same  tendency  was 
not  at  work  in  our  own  schools  ! 

For  the  practical  part  of  the  work — the  part  which 
refers  to  actual  teaching  in  school— the  reader  must  go  to 
the  book  itself.  He  will  find  a  good  many  interesting, 
and  probably  some  instructive,  hints. 

There  is  one  fault  that  almost  all  books  on  education 
seem  to  possess  in  some  degree — the  assumption  that 
everything  can  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard.  Un- 
doubtedly the  same  principles  underlie  the  proper  im- 
parting of  instruction  ;  but  we  think  that  it  is  rather  a 
mistake  to  lay  down  too  rigid  a  law  for  an  educational 
system  to  follow.  Our  own  idea  always  is  to  suggest  that 
the  first  essential  is  to  see  to  the  proper  training  of  the 
teacher.  If  he  is  inefficient,  no  curriculum  in  the  world  is 
of  any  use. 


The   Education   Code  for 
1906 

From  a  Woman's  Standpoint 

Nothing  but  unqualified  praise  can  be  given  to  the  new 
Code,  and  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  its  production 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  excellent  results  of 
their  labour.  It  is  the  work  of  an  enlightened  set  of 
men  (and  women  too,  surely !)  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  requirements  and  capacities  of  children, 
and  the  needs  of  the  age  ;  who  are  not  afraid  of  reforms, 
and  who  feel  that  character  is  more  essential  than 
cram,  and  useful  citizenship  the  ideal  to  aim  at  in  the 
elementary  school. 

There  are  several  innovations  in  the  Code  which  will 
appeal  especially  to  women  who  have  long  felt  that  the 
teaching  of  domestic  subjects  was  not  yet  quite  satis- 
factory. Now  that  the  staff  of  women  inspectors  has 
been  increased  it  will  be  possible  to  inspect  the  work  at 
the  various  centres  more  thoroughly,  and  great  benefit 
may  be  expected  from  this.  Until  recently  much  of  the 
domestic-subjects  teaching  has  been  far  too  theoretical, 
with  the  result  that  many  a  girl  who  has  answered  quite 
correctly  on  paper  most  "advanced"  questions  on 
domestic  economy,  cooking,  and  laundry-work  has  been 
at  the  same  time  incapable  of  cooking  the  simplest 
dinner,  or  "  getting-up  "  her  father's  shirt,  or  doing  the 
weekly  marketing  ! 

"  Surely  you  know  how  to  turn  out  and  sweep  a  room 
properly,"  said  an  indignant  mistress  to  a  girl  whose 
one  idea  of  "  doing  "  a  room  was  to  flick  the  dust  from 
one  corner  to  the  other  ;  yet  the  girl  had  been  through 
a  housewifery  course,  and  had  written  many  papers 
and  attended  many  demonstrations  on  the  evils  of  dust 
and  the  proper  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  but  had 
never  actually  done  dusting  and  sweeping  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  time  she  had  been  to  these  classes. 
The  present  Code  recognises  the  great  danger  of  separat- 
ing theory  and  practice,  and  rightly  insists  that  "  not 
less  than  half  the  time  provided  by  the  coui'se  must  be 
assigned  to  practical  work  by  the  scholars  with  their 
own  hands."  This  is  as  it  should  be  :  practical  work 
will  follow  theoretical,  and  the  scholar  will  be  taught  to 
see  that  head  and  hand  must  work  together.  It  is  also 
welcome  news  to  hear  that  after  July  1908,  "  the  number 
of  scholars  who  may  be  registered  in  a  cookery  or  laundry- 
work  course  will  be  reduced  to  eighteen  and  fourteen 
respectively."  Classes  of  this  size  will  allow  each  in- 
dividual scholar  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  practical  work 
which  can  be  directly  superintended  by  the  teacher,  and 
this  is  an  enormous  advantage.  Where  a  large  class  is 
engaged  in  doing  practical  work,  the  most  ridiculous 
methods  are  often  indulged  in  by  the  scholars,  and  con- 
tinued for  quite  a  long  time  before  they  are  discovered 
by  the  over-burdened  teacher.  Three  times  in  succes- 
sion did  a  young  person  of  twelve  bake  her  small  jam 
tart  for  nearly  two  hours  in  the  oven  before  her  method 
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of  turning  pastry  into  lumps  of  unbreakable  "  stodgi- 
ness "  was  discovered  by  the  teacher  !  Such  a  deed 
will  now  be  impossible,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
working  woman  of  the  next  decade  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide her  family  with  less  indigestible  fare  than  at  pre- 
sent is  too  often  the  case.  If  the  combined  domestic 
subjects  course  is  carried  out  satisfactorily  there  should 
be  a  real  improvement  in  the  working  man's  household  ; 
two  hundred  hours'  instruction  per  year  in  cookery, 
laundry-work  and  housewifery,  if  given  intelligently 
and  really  practically,  ought  to  be  immensely  valuable 
in  inculcating  habits  of  thrift,  economy  in  shopping,  and 
a  love  of  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  management  of  a 
httle  household.  Half  the  misery  of  the  working  man's 
household  is  probably  due  to  sheer  downright  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  housewife,  who  in  many  cases  sends 
her  husband  to  the  public-house  through  her  untidy, 
slovenly  and  extravagant  ways.  It  is  not  Utopian  to 
believe  that  our  maidens  who  will  be  receiving  these 
excellent  practical  housewifery  courses  during  the  next 
few  years  will  alter  all  this  and  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  happy  home  and  a  contented  husband  on  a 
small  weekly  wage.  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Holland 
have  already  shown  this  :  why  not  England  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  at  last  organised  games, 
which  have  been  such  an  excellent  feature  of  all 
secondary  schools  for  many  years,  are  now  to  find  their 
place  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  class  of  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  these  schools  are  especially  in  need  of 
vigorous  outdoor  sports,  a  healthy  love  of  which  is  such 
an  excellent  antidote  to  the  many  undesirable  attrac- 
tions of  large  towns.  A  graceful  compliment  is  paid 
to  the  teachers  who  have  so  generously  devoted  much 
of  their  spare  time  to  organising  games  which  are  now 
to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  and  may 
occupy  two  hours  once  a  week.  The  girls  will  probably 
benefit  more  by  this  than  the  boys,  for  boys  have  more 
natural  initiative  than  girls  in  everything  connected  with 
athletics,  and  hitherto  girls  attending  the  elementary 
schools  have  certainly  suffered  from  lack  of  healthy 
outdoor  exercises.  Boys  may  play  cricket,  football, 
hockey  and  rounders,  while  "  similar  appropriate  games  " 
for  girls  are  to  be  organised.  The  adjective  is  delight- 
fully vague,  and  so  is  open  to  various  constructions  ; 
with  the  exception  of  football  the  boys'  games  may  well 
be  thrown  open  to  their  sisters,  in  addition  perhaps  to 
net-ball  and  tennis.  Now  that  most  of  the  pubhc  parks 
provide  tennis-courts  the  latter  game  need  not  present 
much  difficulty,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  in  the 
future  the  workgirl  and  the  servant  may  employ  their 
spare  time  in  such  dehghtful  ways,  instead  of  sitting 
indoors  in  stuffy  rooms  reading  the  latest  penny  novelette. 
Athletics  in  moderation  may  greatly  help  to  improve 
the  physique  of  the  race,  and  teach  the  habit  of  disci- 
pline and  obedience  which  is  much  needed  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  Code  has  wisely  included  moral  instruction  in 
the  time-table,  and  the  various  ethical  societies  must 
feel  great  triumph  that  at  last  their  crusade  of  many 
years  has  borne  fruit.     While  controversy  is  raging  round 


the  subject  of  "religious  education"  so  called,  and 
true  religion  and  true  education  are  being  somewhat 
neglected,  it  is  well  that  the  great  national  educational 
authority  should  insist  on  the  necessity  of  systematic 
moral  instruction.  With  the  memory  of  the  wonderful 
quaUties  shown  by  the  Japanese  strong  in  our  minds — 
a  people  whose  whole  system  of  upbringing  is  based  on 
morals — it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
moral  instruction.  The  Code  very  wisely  leaves 
"  methods  "  to  the  "  discretion  of  the  local  authorities, 
who  will  bear  in  mind  the  suitability,  individual  gifts 
and  preferred  methods  of  the  teacher  and  '  the  circum- 
stances of  the  school.'  "  "  Every  teacher,"  says  the 
Code,  "  would  be  better  qualified  to  discharge  his  daily 
duties  who  had  constantly  in  his  mind  the  famous 
words  of  Bishop  Butler :  '  Our  province  is  virtue  and 
religion,  life  and  manners,  the  science  of  improving  the 
temper  and  making  the  heart  better.  He  who  should 
find  out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work  would  deserve 
infinitely  better  of  mankind  than  all  the  improvers  of 
other  knowledge  put  together.'  " 

The  whole  Code — only  a  small  part  of  which  has  been 
noticed — is  liberal  in  spirit,  and  based  on  sound  psy- 
chology ;  to  make  it  effective  it  must  be  carried  out  by 
broad-minded  inspectors  who  shall  be  able  to  appreciate 
good,  thorough  work  and  not  be  misled  by  showy  ap- 
pearances. Above  all,  the  teachers  must  be  imbued 
with  the  true  educational  spirit ;  more  important  than 
the  Code  and  the  inspector  is  the  teacher,  for  after  all, 
it  is  he  or  she  who  directly  influences  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  child  who  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  armies  of 
inspectors  or  piles  of  Blue-books.  The  question  of  the 
moment — more  pressing  than  that  of  Clause  IV. — is  the 
teacher  ;  how  can  we  get  the  very  best  article,  and  are 
we  on  the  right  road  at  present  for  getting  it  ?  When 
that  is  solved  a  really  admirable  Code  will  have  a  chance 
of  being  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn 
up. 


The  Neuphilologentag  at 
Munich 

At  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  German  teachers'of 
Modern  Languages,  held  in  June  at  Miinich  under  the 
presidency  of  Prof.  H.  Breymann,  two  subjects  of 
great  importance  were  debated.  The  first,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Schneegans,  of  Wiirzburg,  under  the  title 
of  "  Our  Ideals,"  discussed  the  position  of  Modern 
Languages  at  the  German  Universities.  In  following 
the  discussion  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modern- 
language  students  at  the  Universities  are  mostly  future 
teachers,  that  the  whole  question  of  University  reform 
is  bound  up  with  the  questions  of  better  training  for 
the  teacher,  better  position  for  his  future  school,  the 
Oberrealschiile,  and  better  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  all  secondary  schools.  It  is  probable  that 
in    Germany    the    schoolmaster    has    made    as    much 
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independent  progress  as  was  possible,  and  cannot  ad- 
vance further  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Univer- 
sities. 

Professor  Schneegans  began  his  lecture  with  the 
announcement  of  a  victory  ;  that  the  Bavarian  Council 
of  Education  had  decided  to  erect  Lektorships  at  each 
of  the  Bavarian  Universities.  He  then  went  on  to 
compare  the  positions  of  the  classical  and  the  modem- 
language  teacher  in  this  manner  :  The  classical  teacher 
considers  two  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which 
the  culture  was  fairly  uniform  and  the  literary  aims 
almost  continuous.  He  is  not  troubled  with  difficulties 
of  conversation,  and  does  not  need  to  discuss  the 
technique  of  pronunciation.  The  teacher  of  modern 
languages  usually  has  to  consider  two  languages, 
French  and  English,  with  no  uniformity  of  culture, 
with  literary  and  artistic  aims  often  at  variance,  and 
with  changing  ideals  of  life,  commerce,  art,  and  morals. 
His  object  in  acquiring  a  language  was  not  purely 
utilitarian,  it  was  mainly  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  people.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
teacher  to  master  both  languages  perfectly.  His 
natural  inclinations  led  him  to  prefer  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  combination  of  English  and  French  gave  him 
a  team  of  unequal  yoke-fellows.  Better  combinations 
would  be  those  which  associated  French,  History  and 
Geographj%  and  Latin  or  English,  Geography  and 
German.  If  these  combinations  were  realised  a  teacher 
would  be  able  to  learn  one  modern  language  perfectly, 
and  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  culture  in  tracing  the 
intellectual  tendencies  in  modern  thought,  and  in 
comparing  them  with  those  of  his  own  country.  When 
this  was  accomplished,  the  gleichberechtigte  Oberreal- 
schule  would  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Prof.  Sieper,  who  followed,  advocated  the  separation 
of  French  and  English,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
course  of  Romance  and  a  course  of  Germanic.  This, 
he  averred,  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  a  set-master 
system  in  modern  languages  (Fachkhrer system).  The 
courses  should  be  supplemented  with  methodical 
training,  for  the  candidate  seeking  employment  in 
secondary  schools  usually  had  sufficient  innate  capacity, 
but  insufficient  practical  skill. 

Professor  Vietor  brought  forward  the  following  six 
resolutions  : 

(i)  The  history,  geography,  and  literature  of  all 
periods  should  be  thoroughly  studied  in  their  historical 
connections.  More  attention  should  be  paid  by  the 
future  teacher  to  modern  periods. 

(2)  The  right  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Seminar, 
if  only  as  a  listener,  should  be  gained  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  when  gained  should  be  made  use  of  throughout 
the  whole  time  of  study. 

(3)  Side  by  side  with  careful  philological  work, 
practical  work  must  begin  in  the  first  year  of  study, 
and  should  not  be  interrupted  during  the  course. 

(4)  Apart  from  introductory  lectures,  the  spoken 
language  must  be  the  direct  means  of  communication 
between  the  teacher  and  his  class. 

(5)  Lectures    on    the    geography,    history,   art,   and 


commerce  of  France  and  England  should  form  part 
of  the  regular  course. 

(6)  The  student  should  spend  some  part  of  his  time 
abroad,  and  this  is  best  done  about  the  middle  of  his 
University  course. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  meeting  after 
a  speech  by  Prof.  Dorr,  who  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  a  methodical  training  of  modern -language  teachers 
by  means  of  practical  work  in  a  model  school  attached 
to  a  University. 

The  second  subject  of  importance  was  the  discussion 
of  the  present  position  of  the  Reform  movement  in 
secondary  schools.  The  curtain-raiser  was  supplied 
by  Dr.  Uhlemayer,  of  Nuremberg,  who  read  a  paper 
on  "  Our  Ideals."  In  this  he  expressed  himself  con- 
tented with  receptive  instruction.  His  assertion  that 
it  was  thorough  was  allowed  to  pass,  but  his  declaration 
that  the  productive  method  was  superficial  met  with 
protests  from  a  large  party  who  ridiculed  the  production 
of  erudite  sucklings. 

The  way  was  then  clear  for  the  fight  of  the  Congress. 
The  "  golden  mean  "  men  had  the  first  chance.  Dr. 
Steinmiiller,  of  Wiirzburg  Gymnasium,  discussed  the 
position  of  the  reform  movement  in  the  face  of  Vietor, 
Walter,  Wendt,  Dorr,  Kiihn,  and  Hausknecht.  His 
paper  was  arranged  under  four  headings. 

(i)  Was  the  reform  campaign  justified,  and  what 
positive  gains  has  it  brought  ? 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question  the  speaker  gave 
an  unqualified  affirmative.     As  gains  he  mentioned  : 

(a)  The  quickening  of  teachers  of  modern  languages. 

(b)  A  higher  standard  of  conversation  and  more 
practical  skill  among  teachers,  due  to  phonetic  drill, 
foreign  travel,  holiday  courses,  and  the  appointment 
of  Lekioren. 

(c)  The  limitation  of  grammar  and,  as  a  consequence, 
an  improvement  in  reading-books  by  the  inclusion  of 
extracts  bearing  on  life,  manners,  and  history. 

(d)  A  check  on  translation  from  the  mother  tongue. 

(e)  A  better  selection  of  authors. 

(/)  Attention  to  the  spoken  language. 

(2)  What  is  not  realisable  by  reform  methods  ? 
LTnder  this  heading  were  included  : 

(i)  The  "  reform"  ideal  of  conversation, 
(ii)  The  complete  exclusion  of  the  mother-tongue, 
(iii)  The  exclusion  of  translation, 
(iv)  The  exclusion  of  composition, 
(v)  The  exclusive  derivation   of   grammar   from   the 
reading-book. 

(3)  Has  an  understanding  been  arrived  at  ?  From 
a  treatment  of  the  foregoing  questions  Dr.  Steinmiiller 
concluded  that  no  understanding  was  possible. 

(4)  The  future  field  of  action.  This  would  be  occupied 
bj'  the  followers  of  the  golden  mean. 

These  conclusions  naturally  aroused  the  reformers. 
Prof.  Vietor  declared  himself  at  once  an  enemy  of  all 
compromise.  He  looked  on  translation  as  an  art  for 
experts,  not  as  an  e.xercise  for  school-boj-s,  a  remark 
which  led  to  the  discussion  of  a  side  issue,  whether  an 
essay  or  a  composition  was  the  harder.     Finally,  reason- 
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ing  on  historical  grounds,  he  declared  that  the  "  golden 
mean  "  men  would,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  occupy 
the  position  now  held  by  the  reformers. 

The  speeches  of  other  reformers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
personal  vindications  of  published  views.  They  were 
doubtless  short,  since  the  last  word  was  reserved  for 
Dr.  Walter,  a  prominent  reformer,  who  spoke  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  The  main  heads  of  Dr. 
Walter's  reports  were  : 

(i)  The  principal  source  of  a  vocabulary  is  interesting 
material  for  speaking  and  reading. 

At  the  commencement  the  vocabulary  is  acquired 
from  materials  for  conversation  which  should  be  care- 
fully arranged  to  suit  the  pupU's  powers. 

(2)  The  pupil  should  be  led  to  find  the  meanings  of 
words  by  direct  connection  of  them  with  action,  objects, 
or  pictures,  or  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
The  mother-tongue  should  be  reserved  for  a  last  ex- 
tremity. 

(3)  Periodical  revision  of  the  matter  read  should  be 
made  in  order  to  arrange  the  vocabulary. 

(4)  The  "  active  "  vocabulary,  that  used  in  speaking, 
must  be  frequently  exercised  to  give  flexibility  in 
grouping  words  and  phrases.  It  must  be  continually 
increased  by  substitution. 

For  these  purposes  free  dialogue  is  of  great  use. 
The   "passive"    vocabulary,    that   used   in   reading, 
must  be  increased  by  diligent  reading. 

As  means  towards  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  Dr. 
Walter  asked  for  :  fewer  pictures  and  more  thorough 
treatment  of  them,  the  exercise  of  speech  to  precede 
reading,  an  increased  habit  of  finding  out  a  meaning 
from  different  contexts,  the  use  of  drawing  and  sketching 
by  teachers. 

But,  above  all,  Dr.  Walter  pi<t  in  a  strong  plea  for 
better  use  of  a  school  library.  He  considered  that  the 
library  did  far  too  little  for  the  modern  languagas  of 
a  school.  He  held  that  every  pupil  should  always 
have  two  books  out,  one  in  the  mother  tongue  and  one 
in  a  foreign  language.  In  choosing  the  latter  the  help 
of  the  modern -language  master  should  be  sought.  His 
own  pupils  did  a  large  amount  of  private  reading  which 
was  regulated  in  this  manner :  An  easy  book  was 
chosen  by  the  master.  From  time  to  time  a  period 
in  school  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  one  or  more 
chapters.  The  book  was  never  brought  to  school  or 
introduced  as  a  lesson  book.  By  judicious  management 
a  large  amount  of  private  reading  could  thus  be  got 
through  without  overworking  the  pupils. 

In  the  end  reformers  and  golden  mean  worshippers 
departed  with  the  outward  signs  of  affection,  but 
the  former  seem  to  have  come  away  with  the  feeling 
that   they  have   made   substantial  progress  with  their 

propaganda.  A.  J.  P. 

The  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  of  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls  took  place  on  July  3.  The 
Chair  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  prizes 
presented  by  Mrs.  Lough.  Mrs.  Bryand,  the  Head- 
mistress, read  her  report,  which  gave  particulars  of  many 
successes  of  old  pupils. 


Review 
Co-operative  History 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  mass  of  detail  on  historical 
events  which  is  accumulating  at  an  ever-increasing  rate 
as  we  near  the  present  day,  it  is  becoming  less  and  less 
possible  for  any  one  historian,  however  encyclopaedic  his 
knowledge,  to  master  the  whole  of  the  history  of  a 
country,  still  less  to  present  it  to  the  general  reader. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  co-operative  history  beginning 
to  make  its  appearance.  Undoubtedly  we  must  lose 
much  of  the  fascination  when  we  lose  the  companion- 
ship of  the  single  historian  with  his  own  point  of  view 
accompanying  us  throughout  the  volume.  Grote  and 
Froude,  however  pernicious  their  doctrines  and  however 
unscientific  their  deductions,  will  always  be  more  actually 
readable  than  the  co-operative  work  of  many  speciahsts. 
But  yet  "  amicus  Plato,  magis  amica  Veritas  "  ;  and  of 
what  is  it  more  needful  to  say  this  than  of  history  ? 
In  idea,  then,  this  scheme  for  a  History  of  England  in 
twelve  volumes  is  sound  ;  and  when  one  sees  the  names 
of  the  various  authorities  who  are  to  continue  the  series, 
one  feels  confident  that  the  execution  will  leave  Uttle  to 
be  desired. 

The  most  dilificult  task,  perhaps,  of  all  has  fallen  to 
Dr.  Hodgkin,the  scholar  responsible  for  this  first  volume.* 
To  know  exactly  where  to  begin  in  a  history  such  as  this, 
how  to  compress  the  earhest  records  of  man  in  these 
islands    without    plunging  in  medias  res   without   any 
warning;    and,  once  started,   how  to  handle   the  very 
scanty   and    unsatisfactory   authorities    for   the    Saxon 
period  in  Britain,  must  have  been  problems  by  no  means 
easy  of  solution.     Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
to  the  general  educated  reader,  who  is  not  a  speciahst — 
it  is   for  such  readers,   presumably,  that  this  history  is 
intended — this  early  period  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  barbarous 
and  uninteresting,  at  least,  in  considerable  portions  of 
the    detail.     Dr.    Hodgkin    has    managed   his    matenal 
with  great  skill.     The  style  is  readable,  though  critical, 
throughout ;   and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  as  a  rule 
about  the  style  of  the  specialist,  whether  in  history  or 
any  other  branch  of  science.     At  the  end  of  the  book  is 
a  really  helpful  appendix,  containing  not  merely  a  hst 
of  books  bearing  on  the  period,  but  a  fair  and  critical 
summary  of  all  the  authorities,  original  and  secondary. 
Following  upon  his  judicious  and  cautious  sketch  of 
pre-historic  Britain,  the  most  successful  and  inevitably 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume  is  that  concern- 
ing the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island  ;  the  authorities, 
both  hterary  and  arch^ological,  being  more  numerous 
and  more  rehable,  perhaps,  than  are  any  of  the  authorities 
from  that  time  down  to  the  ninth  century.     There  is 
a  particularly  interesting  and  original  chapter  deahng 

*  The  Political  History  of  England,  in  twelve  volumes.  Vol. 
I.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  xxi  +528  pp.  Maps,  75.  6d. 
nett). 
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with  that  obscure  period  (b.c.  54 — A.D.  43),  the  details 
of  which  have  to  be  filled  in  by  the  researches  of  numis- 
matists, the  period  of  what  Dr.  Hodgkin  calls  the  "  coin- 
kings  " — the  familiar  Cunobelinus,  and  the  less  famihar 
Commius,TincommiusDubnovellaunus,andTasciovanus. 

For  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  from  43  onwards 
full  use  has  been  made  of  recent  archseological  researches 
such  as  those  of  Mr.  Haverfield,  by  way  of  supplementing 
the  jejune  and,  as  a  rule,  purely  military  remains  that  are 
unearthed.  But,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  pity  is  that 
in  England  Roman  archaeological  research  is  more  often 
a  mere  search  for  curiosities  than  a  scientific  study. 

For  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  conquest  we  are  reduced,  for 
contemporary  evidence,  to  the  bare  chronicles  of  a 
Prosper  Tiro  ;  though  the  illustrious  Bede  from  his  own 
peculiarly  rehgious  point  of  view  is  invaluable.  The 
fascinating  debate  as  to  how  far  the  Saxon  invasion 
exterminated  the  true  British  or  Celtic  element  is  stated 
with  great  fairness  by  Dr.  Hodgkin.  He  maintains, 
in  the  teeth  of  Freeman's  assertion,  "  as  far  as  any 
people  can  be  blotted  out  by  invaders,  such  a  literal 
extirpation  had  occurred  in  I3ritain  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  A.D.,"  that  "  Anglo-Celt  would  be,  perhaps, 
a  truer  name  for  our  race  than  Anglo-Saxon."  He  points 
with  justice  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  basis  and 
structure  of  our  tongue  is,  it  is  true,  Teutonic,  and 
though  society  is  organised  on  Texitonic  Hues,  yet  the 
argument  from  language  is  not  entirely  sufficient,  and, 
in  any  case,  the  invaders  must  have  kept  Celtic  wives 
and  concubines,  for  the  Celtic  words  that  do  survive 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  names  of  those  very  articles  which 
women  would  use  in  the  house. 

Into  the  details  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  there  is  no  need  here  to  enter. 
Certain  parts  of  the  history  will  always  interest  the 
general  reader,  such  as  the  Mission  of  Augustine,  the 
careers  of  the  three  great  Churchmen,  Wilfrid,  Theodore 
and  Cuthbert,  the  picturesque  career  and  the  literary 
works  of  the  Great  Alfred,  and  the  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  the  Conquest  in  1066.  But  for  the  endless 
alterations  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
rival  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  and  Mercia,  for 
the  ecclesiastical  squabbles  about  the  date  of  Easter, 
which  culminated  in  the  famous  Conference  at  Whitby, 
and,  later,  for  the  unending  series  of  Danish  invasions 
and  plunderings  in  the  eighth  century  and  onwards,  one 
can  rouse  but  little  enthusiasm.  Enough  to  say  that 
where  it  was  at  all  possible.  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  given  us  a 
readable  as  well  as  a  scholarly  version  of  the  facts,  and 
where  the  facts  in  themselves  were  uninspiring  and  com- 
paratively unimportant,  he  has  let  the  reader  see  that  he 
also  regards  them  as  so.  Finally,  throughout  the  work, 
he  remains  close  to  his  original  authorities,  and  continually 
quotes  from  them  or  refers  to  existing  remains,  thus 
reminding  the  student  that  history  is  a  living  study, 
and  that  great  events  are  the  more  fascinating  when 
narrated  by  the  actors  themselves  or  their  contem- 
poraries— perhaps  more  interesting  still  when  merely 
inferred  from  the  impartial  evidence  of  the  monuments. 

A.  J.  S. 


Minor  Notices 

Scenes    from    Old    Playbooks.     By    Percy    Simpson,    M.A. 
Oxford.     (Clarendon   Press,     vi    +    245   pp.     3$.   6d.) 

For  those  pupils  who  are  too  young  to  appreciate  fully 
the  whole  of  a  Shakespearean  play  this  book  of  selections 
from  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  of  several 
less-read  dramatic  writers,  such  as  Fletcher,  Heywood, 
Ford,  Massinger,  and  Marston,  may  prove  a  useful  class- 
text.  The  Introductions  (i.  A  Shakespearean  Play,  and  ii. 
Shakespeare's  Theatre)  are  nothing  if  not  unpretentious  ; 
indeed,  this  obviously  didactic  and  patronising  tone,  as  of 
a  grown-up  telling  fairy  stories  to  young  children,  becomes 
a  trifle  tiresome  in  the  end.  However,  some  very  necessary 
hints  are  given  in  an  exceedingly  simple  and  conversational 
style  :  and  for  the  young  school-boy,  perhaps,  that  is  the 
main  thing,  after  all. 

At  any  rate,  the  pubUcation  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to 
Mr.  Simpson  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  he  has  refrained 
from  lengthy  annotation.  The  few  traditional  stage  direc- 
tions which  he  gives  are  harmless,  and  may  e\-en  be  of 
assistance  to  a  teacher  who  has  not  much  sense  of  the 
dramatic.  These  and  the  short  glossary  at  the  end  are 
all  in  the  nature  of  notes  that  the  book  contains — and  the 
school-boy  is  the  more  likely  to  take  some  interest  in  the 
scenes  if  he  finds  that  they  are  not  merely  the  jam  that  con- 
ceals the  pill  of  grammatical  and  verbal  disquisitions. 
The  final  extract,  "  An  Elizabethan  School  "  from  Mars- 
ton's  "  What  you  Will,"  is  delightfully  chosen  and  appro- 
priately placed  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  boys  who  read 
this  scene  will  detect  no  subtle  resemblance  between  their 
preceptor  and  Marston's  "  Pedant  !  " 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Edited 
by  U.  Waldo  Cutler.     (Harrap.      is.  6d.  nett.) 

If  our  teachers,  in  deaUng  with  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  occasionally 
illustrate  their  lessons  by  selections  from  works  such  as  this — 
history  would  be  better  taught  than  it  is.  Here  we  have  a 
voice  speaking  to  us  from  the  American  Colonies  at  a  time 
when  they  were  still  under  the  British  crown. 

Franklin's  shrewd,  wholesome,  far-seeing  mind  is  here 
revealed  in  an  excellently  selected  series  of  short  sketches, 
some  dating  back  to  the  earhest  days  of  his  journalistic 
activity.  Probably  of  most  historical  interest  are  his 
"  Rules  for  Reducing  a  Great  Empire  to  a  Small  One," 
and  the  examination  of  FrankUn  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  These  documents  make  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can rebellion  very  real  to  us  in  these  days. 

Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  Dr. 
W.  A.  Granville,  pp.  xiv -1- 463.  (GinnandCo.  1904. 
105.  6d.) 

This  text-book  of  the  Calculus  is  WTitten  on  traditional 
lines,  and  from  the  mathematician's  rather  than  the  physi- 
cist's standpoint,  but  has  several  good  features.  It  is  very 
well  printed  and  got  up  generally,  and  the  matter  is  sensibly 
selected,  particulaly  well  subdivided,  and  expounded 
with  clearness  and  precision.  Careful  warnings  and  extra 
explanations  are  given  on  the  commonest  pitfalls,  and  there 
is  an  unusually  large  and  well-classified  collection  of  e.x- 
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amples  of  slight  or  moderate  difficulty — mostly  of  the 
"German"  rather  than  the  "Cambridge"  type,  i.e., 
straightforward  applications  of  the  standard  methods  not 
requiring  special  ingenuity  or  power.  Unusual  pains,  too, 
have  been  taken  so  to  present  the  subject  that  the  chief 
results  shall  be  made  "  intuitionally  as  well  as  analytically 
evident,"  and  to  this  end  the  illustrative  graphs  are  abund- 
ant and  particularly  helpful.  There  are  useful  Usts  of 
ordinary  formute,  of  (177)  standard  integrals,  and  of  the 
forms  and  equations  of  common  curves,  and  the  book  con- 
cludes with  a  clear  chapter  on  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions. 

Jerusalem    under    the    High    Priests.     By    Edwyn    Bevan. 
(Edward  Arnold.      1904.     ys.  6d.) 

These  pages  are  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hebrew  History 
between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New.  They  record  the  patriotic  struggles  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  most  interesting  chapter,  in  our  opinion,  is 
that  on  Hellenism  and  Hebrew  Wisdom.  If  it  conduces  to 
more  extensive  reading  of  the  Apocrypha,  especially  of  the 
Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  it  will  do  good 
service.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  read  most  things  in 
his  way,  confesses  late  in  life_  while  congratulating  himself 
on  systematic  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New, 
that  he  had  never  j'et  read  the  Apocrypha.  In  this 
he  is  probably  far  from  singular.  Our  author  says  quite 
truly  that  "  Hebrew  as  a  living  language  was  altogether 
unadapted  for  philosophy  ;  its  simple  unpliable  structure, 
which  makes  it  so  perfect  an  organ  for  solemn  enunciation 
and  majestic  prophecy,  unfits  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  com- 
plex reasoning  "  (p.  53).  This  might  have  led,  we  think, 
to  further  recognition  of  the  historical  preparation  for 
Christianity  in  the  thought  and  language  of  the  Greek. 
Here  was  the  moulding  of  forms  and  conceptions  capable  of 
giving  such  expression  to  the  Christian  doctrine  as  the 
Hebrew  language  could  never  have  given. 

We  could  wish  he  had  described  Ecclesiasticus  in  other 
words  than  "this  curious  old  book  "  (6y).  We  think  these 
essays  more  successful  in  their  social  and  political  descrip- 
tions, as  for  instance,  in  the  character  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  than  in  their  appreciation  of  religious  and  spiritual 
phenomena. 


Old  Testament  History  Analysed.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Stewart 
Stitt,  M.A.  Second  edition.  (Simpkin  Marshall  and 
Co.      1905.     2s.  nett.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  called  "  Helps  by  the  Way."  It 
is  written  in  thorough  familiarity  with  the  best  results  of 
higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  is  based  upon 
Foakes-Jackson's  Biblical  History  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
book  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  examination  questions, 
followed  by  a  summary  of  the  appropriate  answer.  This 
may  be  useful  to  the  industrious  student,  but  also  sorely 
tempting  to  the  indolent.  But  as  a  summary,  it  is  ad- 
mirably done,  being  clear,  systematic,  and  concise.  If  a 
student  really  mastered  it,  while  carefully  reading  the  Bible 
itself,  he  would  be  distinctly  advanced  in  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  history.  We  think  the  comparison 
of  the  tabernacle  to  a  parish  church  fanciful  (p.  35),  but  this 
is  a  detail  amid  general  excellence. 


Old  Testament  History.     By  G.  Carter,  M.A.     Headmaster 
of  New  College  School,  Oxford.     (Relfe  and  Co.     2S.) 

This  volume  consists  of  a  selection  of  Old  Testament 
passages  in  the  Revised  Version.  The  series  extends  from 
the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  down  to  the  election  of 
King  Saul.  Doubtless,  economic  reasons  have  deter- 
mined the  type  chosen  for  printing.  Our  complaint  is 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  We  should  greatly  prefer 
a  bolder  form.  The  notes  given  at  the  end  of  the  selected 
passages  are  good  and  careful.  The  authorities  upon 
whom  the  compiler  has  chiefly  relied  are  Keil,  and  the 
Speakers'  commentary,  but  he  also  quotes  more  recent  ex- 
positors. After  the  notes  comes  a  series  of  short  bio- 
graphical sketches.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  such  brief 
outhnes  interesting,  and  we  do  not  think  them  successful 
from  this  point  of  view.  Above  all,  something  ought  to 
have  been  said  of  the  Christian  value  of  the  ancient  history. 
We  are  persuaded  also  that  for  practical  use  cross-references 
between  the  notes  and  the  text  ought  to  have  been  given. 
As  the  book  is  printed,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover 
where  the  text  is  to  which  a  particular  note  belongs.  This 
is  a  defect  which  seems  seriously  to  interfere  with  the 
utility  of  the  present  volume. 


St.  John.  The  Revised  Version.  Edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Rev.  A. 
Carr.  1905.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  is.  6d. 
nett.) 

This  is  an  exceedingly  careful  piece  of  work.  The  intro- 
duction follows  on  the  main  lines  of  Westcott's  great  com- 
mentary, but  is  brought  up  to  the  present  date,  as  the 
quotation  (p.  xiv.)  from  Dr.  Drummond's  recent  volume 
may  show.  The  notes  are  excellent,  and  illustrations  given 
from  widely  varied  sources,  well  chosen.  Particularly 
happy  is  the  way  in  wnich  Sir  O.  Lodge,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Lord  Kelvin  are  employed  to  explain  the  preface  to 
the  Gospel.  The  account  of  the  titles  Son  of  God  (p.  7), 
and  Son  of  Man  (p.  16),  are,  we  think,  just  what  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  the  book.  The  note  that  even  in  the 
Koran,  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  The  Word  from  God,  (p.  xxiv.) 
is  most  suggestive  as  bringing  out  the  real  force  of  St. 
John's  language. 


Tamango.  Jose  Maria  le  Brigand.  By  Prosper  Merimee. 
Edited  by  Albert  Barrere.  pp.  vi  -(-  loi.  (Whit- 
taker  and  Co.     is.  6d.) 

Students  of  French  in  school  to-day  may  count  them- 
selves particularly  fortunate  that  they  are  permitted  to 
read  the  work  of  a  writer  who  died  no  longer  ago  than 
1870.  When  Prosper  Merimee  was  engaged  on  the  side  of 
the  "  romantiques  "  in  the  fight  against  the  "  classiques  " 
he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that  so  soon  would 
selections  from  his  writings  gain  entrance  to  school  books, 
which  certainly  are  never  found  in  the  forefront  of  new 
literary  movements.  However,  here  we  have  extracts 
from  his  works,  served  up  with  an  editorial  introduc- 
tion, a  vocabulary,  including  grammatical,  historical,  and 
incidental  notes,  and  English  phrases  for  retranslation. 
The  book  is  clearly  printed^  and  though  its  cover  is  not  a 
thing  of  beauty  the  volume  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  designed. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
August  28,  1906. 

A   RETURN   has   been   issued   by  the   Home   Office 
which    is    fxill    of    interesting    information    about 
tlie   educational  systems  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the   United  Kingdom.     Though  we  think  that 
the  separation  of   England  from  Wales,  at  any  rate 
in   respect    of    secondary   and    higher   education, 
would   have    been   an    improvement,  we  will  find 
plenty  of   food  for  reflection   in  the  materials  as 
presented.     Let    us    jot    down    one    or    two    facts 
which   strike   us.     First,   we   notice   that   whereas 
the   percentage   of   attendance   in   the   elementary 
schools   in   England   and   Scotland   is   very   much 
the  same,  about  88  per  cent.,  that  of  Ireland  is  not 
quite  66,  and  yet,  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of 
pupils    as    compared    with    the    total    population, 
Ireland  is  just  a  shade  in  front  of  Scotland,  and 
easily  out-distances  England.     There  seems  a  screw 
loose  here,  which  may  possibly  account  for  Ireland's 
slow  progress  in  other  matters;  but  we  must  not  jump 
too  hastily  to  conclusions,  because  the  proverbial 
poverty  of  the  country  must  be  a  perpetual  handicap 


to  its  development.   Indeed,  under  the  head  of  money 
raised  by  local  rates  we  find  Ireland  represented 
by  a  beggarly  three-halfpence    per   head,  as  con- 
trasted  with   England   and   Scotland,    the   former 
slightly  above,  and  the  latter  a  little  below,  five 
shillings.     As  might  be  expected,  Scotland  is  easily 
first  in  the  percentage  of  whisky  money  1      In  the 
number  of  pupils   in  each  school  Scotland  again 
shows  the  way,  having  four  times  as  many  on  the 
average  as  Ireland  ;    and  the  headmaster's  salary  is 
larger,  also — though  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
numbers.     But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  University 
education  that  the  superiority  of  Scotland  is  most 
apparent.     With  a  population  only  one-seventh  as 
large  as   England,  she  has  half  as  many  students 
as  we   have.     The  reason   seems   to   be  that   with 
us   a  University   is    still    regarded    more    or    less 
as  a  luxury  for  the  rich,  while  the  Scotch  have 
risen  superior  to  such  a  view,  and  made  it  something 
of  a  democratic  institution  to  which  all  grades  of 
society  have  access.     So  we  find  that  a  large  number 
of  elementary  teachers  in  Scotland  have  breathed  this 
freer  air,  and  are  consequently  better  fitted  for  their 
work  than  the  majority  of  their  English  brethren. 

The  report   of   the   committee   on    the    feeding 
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of  poor  school  children,  of  which  a  forecast  was 
issued  some  time  ago,  has  been  made  public.  It 
recognises  that  the  evil  which  it  is  proposed  to 
remedy  is  deep  rooted,  and  cannot  be  totally 
eradicated  until  the  social  conditions  are  improved 
under  which  the  poor  live.  Ignorance,  often 
wilful  ignorance,  is  the  chief  bar  to  amelioration, 
helped  by  thriftlessness  and  intemperance ;  but 
none  of  these  is  a  reason  for  visiting  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  so  the  State  recog- 
nises that  it  may  be  obliged  to  step  in  and  help 
voluntary  effort  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
young  people.  No  witnesses  were  examined  from 
rural  districts,  because  no  evidence  was  tendered. 
This  is  not  surprising,  because  hunger  is  naturally 
less  known  to  those  who  live  upon  the  land  ;  but 
we  must  not  assume  that  these  deliberations  took 
no  count  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  recom- 
nended  that  the  scheme  should  be  considered 
Dy  rural  authorities,  as  no  doubt  it  will ;  because 
children  fed  collectively  get  a  better  meal  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  is  possible  if  they  are  catered 
for  singly,  and  it  is  always  open  to  the  local  com- 
mittee to  insist  upon  payment  in  cases  where  the 
parents  are  in  a  position  to  contribute. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  also  that  the  study  of 
cookery  is  being  encouraged  in  various  quarters 
and  notably  by  the  London  Education  authority, 
which  has  distributed  more  than  fifty  scholar- 
ships for  this  purpose  amongst  domestic  servants 
during  the  past  year.  The  direct  effect  of  this  ought 
soon  to  be  visible  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Better 
and  more  economical  food,  more  healthy  methods 
and  cleaner  habits,  and  a  higher  standard  of  com- 
fort all  round  will  inevitably  attract  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  working  men  ;  and  it  will  be  a  wonder 
if  these  treasures  are  not  soon  snapped  up  by  those 
who  mean  to  set  up  house. 

The  confusion  created  by  the  recent  education 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  seems  temporarily 
to  have  withdrawn  public  attention  from  the  Bill 
which  is  before  the  country  at  present.  It  certainly 
is  a  strange  thing  that  a  decision  of  such  moment 
should  have  been  delayed  so  long,  especially  as 
the  principle  has  been  furiously  debated  for  the 
whole  of  the  time  ;  and  it  is  still  more  strange 
to  reflect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  acrimony 
exhibited  on  both  sides  of  the  political  world 
during  the  past  session  need  never  have  found 
expression  at  all.     It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the 


time  to  call  together  the  opposing  forces  to  a  round 
table  conference  ;  the  extremists,  of  course,  are 
calling  for  war  A  ouirance,  but  the  sober-minded 
citizen  is  tired  of  the  eternal  squabble,  and  wants 
it  ended.  Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the 
wit  of  man  to  construct,  out  of  the  debris  of  the 
old  Act  and  the  untried  timbers  of  the  new,  some 
lasting  fabric  which  can  shelter  all  types  of 
rehgious  opinion. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  private  association  makes 
such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  to  earn 
the  compliment  of  an  official  benediction.  The 
National  Home  Reading  Union  has  done  this,  as 
we  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  issue  ;  and 
we  have  recently  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
reading  further  records  of  its  unselfish  work  in 
promoting  the  study  of  literature.  The  Board  of 
Education,  both  by  its  leaflets  and  by  the  warm 
commendation  of  its  leading  administrators,  has 
set  its  seal  to  the  usefulness  of  the  methods  pursued  ; 
and  the  education  committees  of  London  and 
Nottingham  have  officially  sanctioned  the  adoption 
of  its  machinery  for  the  formation  of  reading-circles, 
and  for  the  circulation  of  its  books.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  one  sentence  from  their  leaflet, 
which  says  more  eloquently  than  we  can  all  that 
is  needed  to  drive  home  the  moral  at  which  we 
are  hinting— the  importance  of  encouraging  good 
taste  in  literature — "  this  country  having  decreed 
that  every  child  must  be  taught  to  read,  there 
lies  on  education  authorities  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  a  right  use  be  made  of  so  fateful  a 
gift." 

While  the  schools  are  closed  for  the  holidays, 
ordmary  educational  topics  are  at  a  discount,  so  we 
find  faide  dc  mieux  the  old  grumble  being  raised 
again  at  the  differentiation  between  secondary 
and  primary  teachers.  The  Morning  Post,  whose  zeal 
and  interest  in  these  matters  is  well  known,  indulges 
in  the  following  unkind  remark  at  the  expense  of 
the  better-class  pedagogue  :  "  These  schoolmasters 
— as  they  are  commonly  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  real  teachers  doing  professional  -work  and 
national  service  in  the  primary  schools— are  ap- 
pointed on  the  merits  of  their  character  alone  " 
(the  italics  are  ours).  We  are  glad  to  notice  that 
replies  have  been  received  from  certain  school- 
masters, who  are  evidently  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  correcting  the  erroneous  impression 
that  the  public  schools  are  staffed  by  men  with 
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inferior  degrees.  A  casual  look  at  any  of  the  well- 
known  books  of  reference  would  have  put  the 
critic  right  upon  this  point  ;  but  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  having  obtained  a 
good  degree  is  surely  not  an  argument  which  will 
help  the  elementary  teacher  in  his  claim  for  equality, 
seeing  that,  as  a  rule,  he  possesses  none  at  all.  Any- 
body who  has  had  actual  experience  of  a  public 
school  knows  that  the  degree  is  only  a  very  poor 
index  to  a  man's  teaching  capacity,  and  that  eager- 
ness for  good  results  in  the  playing-fields  is  not 
due  merely  to  a  dislike  for  work.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  writer  of  our  contemporary's  educational 
notes  is  somewhat  prejudiced.  Primary  teachers 
have  certain  obvious  advantages  as  exponents  of 
instruction,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  small 
number  of  them  have  obtained  high  academical 
honours  ;  but  to  dub  all  such  "  real  teachers," 
and  by  implication  to  disparage  secondary  school- 
masters as  impostors,  or  amateurs  at  the  best,  is 
not  the  way  to  hasten  a  better  understanding  in 
the  teaching  fraternity. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  is  hoping  to 
try  a  novel  experiment  which  may  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  It  is  intended  to  hold  the  written 
examination  for  leaving  certificates  at  Easter  in  place 
of  midsummer.  We  are  afraid  that  this  may  result 
in  some  cases  in  very  little  work  being  done  in  the 
summer  term.  There  are  distractions  enough  as 
it  is,  and  often  it  is  only  the  spur  of  the  coming 
examination  that  keeps  the  lethargic  pupil  on  the 
move.  But  let  us  suppose  that  this  can  be  avoided  ; 
what  are  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  change  ? 
Putting  aside  the  fact  that  the  summer  term  in 
Scotland  does  not  end  at  the  same  time  for  all 
schools,  the  circular  points  out  that  it  is  desired  in 
future  to  consult  the  teacher  before  the  certificates 
are  awarded,  and  this  will  be  more  easily  done  if  there 
is  an  interval  of  time  between  the  written  examina- 
tion and  tlie  oral  one  ;  because  in  that  case  the 
inspector  who  conducts  the  viva  voce  part  can 
first  look  at  the  papers,  then  compare  notes  with 
the  scliool  teachers,  and  finally  proceed  to  gather 
his  own  personal  impressions  from  the  class  itself. 
The  scheme  sounds  well,  but  criticism  of  it  is 
invited,  and  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming.  It  may 
seem  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  school 
year  ;  but  by  way  of  putting  pressure  upon  pupils 
to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  withhold  certificates  from  those  who 
do  not  complete  it,  except  for  some  sufficient  excuse. 


On  the  Value  of  Knowledge 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

The  present  tendency  in  English  education  is  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  value  of  knowledge.  Technical  and 
commercial  schools  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions, 
while  in  the  older  schools  curricula  and  methods  have 
been  reformed.  Masters,  as  a  body,  are  far  more 
anxious  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  to  become 
skilful  exponents  of  the  art  of  imparting  information. 

The  results  of  all  this  movement  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  beneficial,  provided  that  it  does  not  lead  to  the 
neglect  of  other  no  less  essential  elements  in  education. 
The  danger  is  that  knowledge  may  come  to  be  regarded 
as  necessarily  valuable  in  itself,  whereas  its  real  import- 
ance consists  in  its  being  a  condition  of  right  action. 
The  simplest  act  of  volition  involves  some  knowledge 
of  the  end  to  be  attained  and  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed. Hence,  an  increase  of  knowledge  should  put  us 
in  a  position  to  act  rightly  in  some  case  in  which  such 
action  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  or  the 
development  of  an  interest  in  science  :  either  of  these 
will  open  avenues  of  mental  or  physical  activity  which 
would  under  other  conditions  have  remained  closed. 
This  is  what  the  advocates  of  the  claims  of  knowledge 
in  education  realise.  They  feel  the  need  of  preparing  the 
boys'  minds  for  fresh  adjustments  to  their  environment, 
and  if  advance  in  knowledge  is  taken  to  include  the 
appropriate  emotional  and  conative  reactions,  there 
ismuch  to  be  said  for  their  contention. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  needful  to  insist  that  know- 
ledge is  only  one  factor  in  the  determination  of  our 
mental  life.  For  even  if  we  give  to  the  term  knowledge 
its  widest  meaning,  so  as  to  include,  for  instance,  right 
perception,  still  in  most  of  our  actions  we  are  determined 
less  by  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  than  by  our  un- 
reasoning instincts  or  habits  or  desires.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  boy  who  reacts  to  the  influence 
of  an  elder  brother  ;  his  imitative  instinct  and  his  desire 
to  be  like  the  brother  he  admires  are  no  less  important 
constituents  of  his  mental  state  than  is  his  perception  of 
his  brother's  actions.  To  isolate  knowledge  and  regard 
it  as  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  render  ourselves  liable 
to  condemnation  for  a  misleading  narrowness  of  view. 
It  is  only  by  looking  upon  knowledge  as  a  means  to  a 
further  end  that  we  shall  avoid  the  fundamental  error 
of  that  intellectualism  which  is  being  expelled  from 
philosophy  only  to  find  a  refuge  in  many  theories  of 
education. 

If,  then,  the  value  of  knowledge  depends  upon  its 
efficiency  in  making  right  action  possible,  it  follows 
that  all  learning  will  not  be  of  equal  worth.  To  teach 
the  average  boy  the  language  of  the  Patagonians,  or 
even  the  minor  capes  in  France  or  the  mountain-peaks 
of  South  America,  would  not  be  likely  to  help  him  in  his 
life.     The  question  in  each  case  is  whether  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  such  and  such  fresh  knowledge  will  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  attain  more  fully  the  end  which  we 
regard  as  valuable  in  itself.  This  end  I  shall  assume 
to  be  briefly  describable  as  a  life  of  self-devotion  to  the 
reahsation  of  an  ethical  ideal  in  the  society  in  which  he 
lives.  Such  a  life  involves  activity  as  a  member  of  a 
family,  of  an  economic  society,  of  a  state,  and  of  the 
world  of  educated  men,  and  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  religious  atmosphere  of 
the  time.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  increase  in 
knowledge  is  valuable  if  it  either  encourages  the  growth 
of  the  boy's  devotion  to  his  ethical  ideal  or  widens  the 
range  of  this  ideal  itself. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  principle  which  will  serve  both 
as  a  guide  to  right  method  and  as  a  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination of  our  curriculum  more  rational  than  either 
unreasoning  tradition  or  the  popular  cry  of  the  moment. 
Before  the  claims  of  any  subject  of  instruction  can  be 
admitted  it  must  be  shown  that  the  study  of  it  will 
tend  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  furtherance  of  the  end 
we  have  described,  and  when  a  subject  has  been  given 
a  place  in  our  time-table  it  must  be  taught  with  a 
constant  reference  to  the  object  it  is  intended  to  sub- 
serve. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  history.  Its  claim 
to  recognition  will  be  based  upon  its  power  to  aid  the 
evolution  of  a  boy's  devotion  to  his  ideal  by  bringing 
him  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  heroes  of  the 
past,  and  to  widen  that  ideal  by  helping  him  to  realise 
something  of  the  lives  of  those  born  in  times  and  con- 
ditions other  than  his  own ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  fit  him  for  his  work  as  a  citizen  by  acquainting  him 
with  the  story  of  his  country  and  giving  him  an  insight 
into  the  principles  of  national  life.  As  he  grows  older 
history  can  contribute  an  invaluable  element  to  his 
general  culture — that  is,  to  his  ability  to  realise  his  ideal 
as  an  educated  man,  by  teaching  him  the  significance 
of  the  historical  point  of  view.  But  if  history  is  to 
make  these  contributions  to  a  boy's  education,  the 
teaching  must  follow  the  lines  thus  marked  out,  and 
we  have  a  general  outline  of  method  given  into  our 
hands. 

Consider  next  a  modern  language — German,  for 
example.  Is  it  worth  while  for  a  boy  to  be  taught 
German  ?  The  answer  evidently  will  depend  partly 
upon  the  amount  of  time  available  for  his  schooling, 
and  on  the  further  question  of  the  balance  of  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  into  which  I  cannot  enter,  though 
I  believe  our  principle  would  do  much  to  help  us  to  an 
answer.  But,  assuming  that  there  is  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, what  advantage  would  there  be  in  bestowing 
it  on  German  ?  The  advantage  might  be  threefold  : 
the  boy  might  learn  to  write  and  perhaps  to  speak 
German  sufficiently  well  to  use  his  knowledge  in  prac- 
tical life,  or  he  might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  German 
literature,  or  to  enter  by  intercourse  with  Germans  and 
the  reading  of  German  books  into  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  somewhat  different  from  his  own.  The 
first  accomplishment  would  help  him  in  his  life  as  a 
business  man,  or  perhaps  as  a  traveller,   the  second 


would  advance  his  general  culture,  while  both  the 
second  and  third  would  widen  his  ideals.  If  German  is 
taught  to  any  boy,  the  master  should  definitely  deter- 
mine which  of  these  advantages  he  desires  the  boy  to 
gain  ;  all  of  them  aie  worth  the  gaining,  but  limitations 
of  time  and  perhaps  of  ability  may  preclude  the  pursuit 
of  all  three.  A  clear  conception  of  the  end  wiU  then 
enable  him  to  decide  upon  the  appropriate  method. 

Lastly,  we  may  turn  to  the  vexed  question  of  the 
classics.  Shall  we  make  our  average  secondary  school- 
boy spend  the  bulk  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  ?  Our  present  point  of  view  rules  out  of 
court  any  defence  of  classics  based  upon  the  supposed 
desirability  of  formal  training.  We  have  to  ask  what 
definite  advantage  a  knowledge  of  them  may  be  expected 
to  confer.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  future  student 
of  theology  or  phOosophy  and  any  boys  to  whom  classical 
learning  will  be  of  direct  practical  use,  the  advantages 
which  the  ordinary  boy  may  expect  will  be  the  second 
and  third  of  those  mentioned  in  the  case  of  German, 
only  here  they  will  be  more  hardly  earned,  for  Horace  is 
more  difficult  than  Schiller,  and  it  is  less  easy  to  realise 
Greek  life  than  that  of  contemporary  German.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  appreciation  of  the  literatures  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  admittedly  a  more  potent  means  of 
widening  a  boy's  sympathies  and  training  his  eesthetic 
faculties  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  modern 
authors  is  likely  to  prove,  and  the  very  dissimilarity 
between  modern  and  ancient  civilisation  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  a  course  which  aims  at  a  know- 
ledge of  them  both.  Hence,  in  the  comparatively  few 
cases  in  which  such  a  knowledge  can  be  attained  without 
involving  an  undue  neglect  of  other  subjects — that  is, 
in  the  case  of  boys  with  distinct  classical  gifts — the 
necessary  expenditure  of  time  will  probably  be  justified ; 
but  for  the  mass  of  boys  the  sacrifice  is  too  great  and  the 
reward  too  uncertain.  A  merely  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  or  even  the  ability  to  wTite 
correct  Latin  sentences  will,  in  any  case,  be  of  little 
value.  : 

These  examples  of  the  practical  bearings  of  our  con- 
ception of  value  to  be  attributed  to  knowledge  may, 
perhaps,  fail  to  carry  conviction  unless  worked  out  more 
fully,  but  the  conception  itself  is  of  greater  importance 
than  any  particular  applications.  Knowledge  as  such 
is  a  possession  of  the  individual,  it  is  only  as  it  bears 
fruit  in  action  that  it  becomes  a  contribution  to  the 
common  good. 

Clergy  Mutual  I.nsur.'^nce  Society. — In  these  days 
when  pensions  are  so  much  asked  for  by  schoolmasters  and 
so  seldom  forthcoming,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  their 
attention  to  a  trustworthy  method  of  life  insurance.  Such 
will  be  found  that  of  the  society  mentioned  above,  which 
possesses  the  merit  of  dispensing  with  the  assistance  of 
canvassers,  and  so  saves  money  for  profits  to  be  divided 
amongst  those  assured.  It  is  true  that  tlie  applicant  must 
show  that  he  possesses  some  relation  or  connection  who  is 
a  clergyman,  but  the  net  is  spread  pretty  wide,  and  will 
include  almost  everybody. 
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New  Lamps  and  Old 

By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 

Some  of  the  books  on  physics  and  elementary  mathe- 
matics which  were  in  use  during  the  seventeenth  century 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  readable  than  were  those 
of  yesterday.  Merry  Samuel  Pepys,  for  instance,  who 
was  then  Clerk  to  the  Admiralty,  could  enjoy  Boyle's 
Hydrostatics  as,  in  pursuance  of  his  official  duties, 
he  went  down  the  Thames  to  see  how  our  battle  with  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  going  on  ;  while  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
any  one  of  the  thousands  of  curious  sightseers  who 
steamed  down  the  Bristol  Channel  to  inspect  the  stranded 
battleship  on  Lundy  Island,  amused  themselves  on  the 
way  by  reading  a  modern  exposition  of  Boyle's  law 
about  the  volume  and  pressure  of  gases,  suitable  as 
such  a  subject  would  have  been  to  the  raising  of  a 
sunken  vessel. 

Pepys  says  (July  24,  1667)  :  "  About  five  o'clock  to 
Gravesend  all  the  way  with  extraordinary  content 
reading  of  Boyle's  Hydrostatickes  .  .  .  and  as  we  come 
nearer  Gravesend  we  hear  the  Dutch  fleet  and  our's 
a-liring  their  guns  most  distinctly  and  loud." 

And  again  on  a  certain  "  Lord's  Day  "  :  "  So  I  back 
to  my  boat  which  had  broke  one  of  her  oars  in  rowing 
but  had  now  fastened  it  again  ;  and  so  I  up  to  Putney 
and  there  stepped  into  the  church,  to  look  on  the  fine 
people  there,  whereof  there  is  great  store,  and  the  young 
ladies  ;  and  so  walked  to  Barne-Elmes  reading  of  Boyle's 
Hydrostatickes  "which  are  of  infinite  delight." 

Of  course,  all  this  appreciation  may  have  been  mere 
brag  on  the  part  of  Pepys,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
admits  that  another  work  of  Boyle's  is  too  "  chymical  " 
for  him,  and  even  when  we  make  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  few  readers  possess  his  catholic  curiosity,  the 
quotations  given  above  indicate  something  very  different 
from  the  school  text-book  of  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Moreover,  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  will  find  that  such  a  book  as  Wallis's 
Algebra  presents  a  still  more  striking  contrast  to  the  dry 
little  treatise  on  the  subject  that  provided  him  with 
mental  exercise  in  his  youth.  It  is  not  that  Wallis  omits 
hard  reasoning  or  fights  shy  of  long  arguments,  for  he 
put  into  his  book  all  the  algebra  that  he  knew :  the 
thing  is  that,  instead  of  giving  bare  abstracts,  he  writes 
out  his  proofs  at  some  length  and  mingles  them  with 
critical,  historical,  and  personal  comments,  with  the 
result  that  his  pages  are  eminently  readable. 

Subsequent  writers,  however,  did  not  imitate  WaUis, 
but  took  as  their  model  a  book  published  a  few  years 
earlier— the  Praxis  of  Harriot,  a  versatile  Elizabethan 
explorer.  Upon  his  severe  style  they  improved  and, 
arguing  apparently  that  as  reasoning  is  the  essence  of 
mathematics  aU  extraneous  matter  should  be  rigorously 
excluded,  they  produced  books  which  no  one  could  be 
said  to  read  except  by  a  similar  verbal  licence  to  that 
which  permits  us  to  say,  "  The  steamboat  will  sail  at 
a  given  hour."     There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said 


for  this  principle  of  concentration,  but  in  the  same  way 
we  might  well  agree  that  as  alcohol  is  the  essence  of  wine 
we  ought  to  furnish  our  guests  with  Absolute  alcohol 
instead  of  champagne,  and  ourselves  dilute  it  with 
water  for  them  if  they  were  unable  to  digest  it  in  such 
a  concentrated  form. 

This  movement  in  favour  of  giving  what  are  really 
mere  skeletons  of  proofs  reached  its  climax  some  twenty 
years  ago  when  mathematicians — forgetting  too  fre- 
quently that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit — seemed  to  regard 
their  propositions  as  epigrams  and  studiously  con- 
cealed the  point  till  the  last  line  when,  giving  a  little 
crow  of  0.  E.  D.,  they  seemed  to  look  up  with  a  grin 
and  say,  "  There,  now,  you  didn't  think  that  was 
coming,  did  you  ?  " 

This  method,  which  in  any  other  subject  would  be 
resented  by  the  reader  as  a  gross  insult  to  his  under- 
standing, is  now  going  out  of  fashion  and  mathematical 
books  are  again  becoming  easier  to  read,  but  this  time 
in  a  different  way.  We  are,  it  is  true,  no  longer  offered 
nothing  beside  Absolute  alcohol,  but  instead  of  wine  we 
are  given  an  occasional  draught  of  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  with  a  dash  of  spirit  thrown  in  to 
make  it  wholesome. 

In  other  words,  we  have  no  longer  to  put  up  with 
pages  containing  nothing  but  dry  reasoning  so  strong 
and  concentrated  as  to  be  mentally  unwholesome,  and 
to  give  intellectual  indigestion  to  those  boys  who  do  not 
reject  it  altogether,  for  instead  we  find  that  many  of  the 
truths  which  were  formerly  established  by  the  aid  of 
deduction  are  now  based  on  experiment,  observation, 
and  analogy ;  and  then  rather  unnecessarily  confirmed 
by  sketchy  little  arguments,  informally  expressed,  with 
queries  where  there  should  be  reasons,  and  so  slip-shod 
in  appearance  that  they  are  evidently  meant  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unworthy  and  insignificant. 

This,  however,  is  practically  the  only  change  ;  as, 
except  for  the  question-marks,  the  majority  of  the 
theorems  are  unaltered  in  form  and  are  consequently  a 
little  more  forbidding  than  they  used  to  be. 

This  process  of  omission  may  also  be  criticised  as  being 
half-hearted,  since  a  great  deal  more  of  the  argument 
might  be  left  out.  For  instance,  in  proving  that  the 
opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a  parallelogram  A  B  C  D 
are  equal,  we  might  put : 

Join  B  C 

Then,  since  AB  is***  io  CD 

The  angle  ABC     **     *     **     ***? 

Similarly  the  ***     **     *     **     *** 

Then  in  the  triangles  ABC  and  *  *  * 

The  angle  ABC  equals  the  angle  *  *  *  and  the  *  * 
***     **     *     **     ***  a.nd  the  side  5  C  is  *  *  * 

Therefore,  the  triangles  are  *  *  *  ? 
Therefore,  A  B     =     *  * 

and  the  angle  ***     —     *     **     *** 
Similarly,  the  angle  BCD  can  be  *  *     *  ■"     * 

Q.  E.  D. 

This  cutting  down  of  proofs  is  not,  however,  essential 
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to  the  modern  movement,  which  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  elementary  mathematics  should  be  brought  into 
line  with  natural  science  ;  and  it  is  rather  curious  to 
notice  that  while  the  object  of  any  natural  science  is  to 
become  as  deductive — that  is  to  say,  as  mathematical — 
as  possible,  modern  WTiters  are  striving  to  make  elemen- 
tary books  on  mathematics  as  experimental  as  they  can. 
Now,  although  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  preceded  by  ages  that  of  the 
inexact  sciences,  this  innovation  may  be  an  excellent 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mathematical  master, 
and  it  is  certainly  regarded  with  favour  by  the  majority 
of  his  pupils  ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  may  appear  entirely 
false  when  we  look  at  the  complete  scheme  of  school 
work. 

In  the  past  it  was  supposed  that  during  classical  hours 
the  boys  used  their  minds  in  one  way,  during  mathe- 
matical hours  in  a  different  way,  during  science  hours 
in  yet  a  third  way,  and  so  on.  Also,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  mathematics  was  peculiarly  suitable  for 
giving  two  kinds  of  mental  exercise — first, -the  hard 
thinking  required  to  solve  "  riders  "  and  problems  of 
all  sorts,  which  was  considered  to  stimulate  the  deduc- 
tive faculty  ;  and,  secondly,  the  accurate  carrying  out 
of  definite  instructions  (as  in  all  straightforward  simpli- 
fications, constructions,  and  applications  of  formulae  to 
particular  cases)  which  was  usually  expressed  by  the 
word  "  accuracy." 

These  were  thought  to  be  the  two  salient  features  of 
mathematics  ;  but  the  second  sank  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  first,  and  alike  to  the  middling 
Wrangler  and  to  all  more  ignorant  of  the  subject  "  mathe- 
matics "  meant  the  brain-racking  efforts  spent  on  over- 
coming refractory  problems.  Now,  of  the  two  classes 
of  persons  just  mentioned,  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  most  headmasters  fall  into  the  second,  and  that 
there  are  few  indeed  who  are  not  included  in  either,  so 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  drawing  up  his 
curriculum  the  headmaster,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  imagines  that  the  time  assigned  to  mathe- 
matics will  be  devoted  mainly  to  that  strenuous  kind  of 
reasoning  which  is  peculiar  to  the  subject.  But  what 
is  really  the  case  ?  What  we  find  is  that  the  time 
assigned  to  reasoning  is  largely  given  up  to  the  carrying 
out  of  instructions  and  to  experiment,  which  are  the 
two  activities  called  into  play  during  the  natural  science 
hours,  and  that  consequently  the  balance  of  the  school 
time-table  is  upset. 

To  speak  allegorically.  Dame  Natural  Science  is  taking 
her  revenge.  After  being  so  long  neglected  for  her 
hand-maiden  Mathematics,  the  wily  woman  now  creeps 
into  the  school  twice  over — once  under  her  own  name 
and  a  second  time  concealed  in  the  garb  of  her  hand- 
maid. No  doubt  her  motives  are  of  the  best — to  hint 
at  jealousy  would  be  ungallant — but  at  the  same  time, 
most  men  will  agree  in  the  general  maxim  that  sometimes 
a  woman  must  be  kept  in  her  place. 


The  Classical  Association  will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
this  year  in  Manchester,  from  October  ii  to  13. 


Educational  Progress 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

The  bitter  sectarian  struggle  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
has  diverted  attention  from  several  salutary  reforms 
that  have  emanated  from  Whitehall  during  the  past 
few  months.  The  Press  has  briefly  recorded  them, 
but  their  far-reaching  character  can  only  be  discovered 
from  official  documents  of  which  the  public  at  large 
knows  nothing.  To  diffuse  information  amongst  those 
not  professionally  concerned  with  education  has  from 
its  commencement  been  a  prominent  feature  in  School. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  shortly  to  summarise 
the  changes  which  have  been  introduced.  In  many 
respects  the  recognition  in  the  new  Code  of  games,  such 
as  cricket,  football,  hockey,  and  rounders  for  boys,  and 
similar  games  for  girls  as  permissible  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  under  competent  instruction  during  school 
hours  on  one  afternoon  a  week,  is  the  most  important. 
Manliness,  self-control,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  to 
others  may  be  learned  far  more  effectually  in  the  playing- 
field  than  in  the  class-room.  As  the  Prefatory  Memo- 
randum to  the  Code  observes  :  "  The  lessons  to  be 
learned  in  the  play-ground  are  invaluable.  Children 
who  take  part  in  properly  organised  games  will  learn 
among  other  things  to  '  play  the  game,'  to  '  give  and 
take,'  to  devote  themselves  to  and  efface  themselves 
for  a  common  cause,  to  feel  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  others,  to  accept  victory  with  becoming  modesty, 
and  defeat  with  due  composure,  and,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  spirit  of  discipline,  of  corporate  hfe  and  of  fair 
play."  Upon  one  point,  however,  the  writer  of  the 
Memorandum  is  under  some  misapprehension.  It  is 
not  the  fact,  as  he  states,  that  participation  in  organised 
games  has  hitherto  been  impossible  except  through  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  teachers  "  outside  of  school  hours." 
A  few  years  ago  in  at  least  one  village  in  Gloucester- 
shire boys  played  cricket  and  girls  rounders,  as  forms 
of  ph^-sical  exercise,  on  one  afternoon  a  week  during 
school  hours  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  time  thus  occupied  counted  as 
school  attendance  with  the  sanction  of  H.M.  inspector. 
This  continued  for  two  years,  and  the  head  teacher 
spoke  most  warmly  of  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  morale 
and  physique  of  the  children,  but  the  good  work  had 
finally  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  action  of  two 
managers,  both  farmers,  who  objected  that  boys  and 
girls  did  not  go  to  school  to  learn  games.  The  function 
of  the  elementary  school  in  the  development  of  character 
as  distinct  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  the  power  to 
read  and  vvTite  was  not  realised.  It  is  just  this  attitude 
of  mind  towards  the  school  which  for  a  generation  has 
made  its  product  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  public 
schools  in  all  those  qualities  upon  which  Englishmen  may 
most  justl}'  pride  themselves.  The  Board  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  every  educationist  for  Article  44  ( / )  of  the 
Code  and  paragraph  6  of  the  Prefatory  Memorandum. 
Considerable  improvement,  too,  may  be  anticipated 
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from  the  alteration  in  the  inspection  of  schools.  The 
inspector  need  no  longer  pay  a  formal  visit  of  inspection 
every  year  to  each  school  in  his  district.  Much  of  the 
prejudice  supposed  to  exist  amongst  squires  and  farmers 
against  education  has  arisen  from  the  past  action  of 
inspectors,  whose  annual  visits  have  usually  resulted 
in  an  order  for  some  structural  undertaking  and  con- 
sequent expense,  the  orders  in  succeeding  years  being 
often  quite  contradictory  in  character.  For  the  future 
the  inspectors  will  be  free  to  investigate  systematically 
the  educational  needs  of  different  areas,  the  steps  taken 
to  satisfy  them,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
in  particular  subjects  or  particular  types  of  school. 
Again  and  again  it  has  been  urged  in  these  pages  that 
such  should  be  the  duties  of  the  inspectorate.  Advice 
and  suggestions  based  upon  actual  experience  of  success- 
ful experiments,  and  embodied  in  clear,  comprehensive 
reports,  which  ought  to  be  circulated  broadcast,  and 
not  be  solely  obtainable  by  purchase,  would  go  far 
towards  removing  the  special  urban  or  rural  difficulties 
with  which  local  authorities  have  to  contend. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  problems  connected  with 
the  training  of  teachers  will  ever  be  satisfactorily  solved 
unless  the  State  defrays  the  whole  cost,  and  relieves  the 
student  from  all  personal  expenditure,  as  is  the  case 
elsewhere,  leaving  each  local  authority  to  provide  and 
maintain  the  necessary  buildings.  But  the  increased 
grants  both  for  the  maintenance  and  the  establishment 
of  training  colleges  and  hostels,  of  which  adequate 
notice  has  been  previously  taken,  indicate  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  acknowledge  its 
obligations  in  this  direction.  In  the  new  regulations 
the  inclusion  of  a  detailed  syllabus  of  instruction  in 
rural  science  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  there  still  appears 
to  be  some  idea  that  the  syllabus  is  especially  adapted 
for  colleges  in  rural  districs.  To  some  extent  this  may 
be  true,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that 
the  instruction  proposed  is  quite  as  appropriate  for  the 
urban  as  for  the  rural  teacher.  In  fact,  no  distinction 
between  the  training  of  any  elementary  teacher  in 
certain  fundamental  principles  ought  to  be  made.  The 
town  child  no  less  than  the  country  child  needs  to  have 
his  powers  of  observation  stimulated,  and  the  desire  to 
examine  the  natural  phenomena  of  his  environment 
awakened.  The  whole  of  sections  (a)  and  [b)  of  the 
syllabus  in  question  may  be  as  easily  included  in  an  urban 
as  in  a  rural  curriculum,  and  no  teacher  should  be  con- 
sidered efficiently  trained  unless  competent  to  give  such 
instruction.  That  many  urban  teachers  are  competent 
is  due  in  the  main  to  their  own  enterprise  and  initiative, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  so  important  an  element 
in  all  education  to  depend  upon  accident  and  individual 
inchnation. 

How  far  the  report  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
upon  higher  elementary  schools  will  commend  itself  to 
the  Board  of  Education  is  not  at  present  known.  In 
so  far  as  the  report  defines  the  function  of  the  higher 
elementary  school  and  the  programmes  to  be  followed, 
there  is  likely  to  be  universal  agreement,  but  it  seems 
a  pity  to  discourage  the  establishment  of  such  schools 


in  rural  districts.  They  would  appear  to  offer  just  that 
type  and  grade  of  education  which  the  sons  of  small 
farmers,  village  tradesmen,  and  superior  artisans  or 
labourers  might  take  advantage  of.  In  almost  every 
district  there  are  some  for  whom  their  parents  desire 
education  beyond  the  purely  elementary  stage,  but  for 
whom  the  secondary  school  is  unsuitable.  Many  small 
rural  grammar  schools,  now  serving  no  useful  purpose, 
could  be  converted  into  higher  elementary  schools  with- 
out involving  any  great  outlay  It  is  true  that  the 
Committee  recommend  the  system  of  Supplementary 
courses,  which  has  been  so  successfully  developed  in 
Scotland.  Such  courses  undoubtedly  suggest  a  means 
for  providing  some  instruction  beyond  the  purely 
elementary  stage,  and  might  be  introduced  to  advantage 
where  the  higher  elementary  school  is  impracticable, 
but  the  grants  ought  to  be  upon  the  same  liberal  scale 
as  in  Scotland. 


School  Lectures 

By  E.  Young,  B.Sc 

Courses  of  lectures,  at  regular  intervals,  are  not  yet  as 
common  as  they  ought  to  be  in  secondary  day  schools. 
Most  of  the  public  schools,  where  money  is  plentiful, 
engage  lecturers  of  the  first  rank  to  entertain,  instruct, 
and  amuse  the  boys  during  the  dark  weeks  of  the  Autumn 
and  Spring  terms.  But  many  small  day  schools,  lacking 
either  enterprise  or  courage,  do  not  seem  to  have  pro- 
vided their  scholars  with  this  form  of  education  to  any 
great  degree.  It  is  the  writer's  aim  to  show  that  the 
idea  is  practicable  under  nearly  all  circumstances. 

Outfit. — A  lantern  and  a  permanent  screen  should  be 
provided.  In  these  days  of  science  laboratories  there 
are  probably  few  schools  without  such  apparatus. 
Where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  a  small  expenditure  will 
provide  all  that  is  necessary.  The  cost  should  be  obtain- 
able from  the  governors,  or,  failing  this  source  of  supply, 
from  subscriptions,  or  proceeds  from  one  or  more 
concerts.  Avoid  oil,  acetylene,  and  incandescent  gas. 
Use  limelight.  If  the  room  in  which  the  lectures  are 
to  be  given  is  a  small  one  the  coal  gas  can  be  obtained 
from  the  main.  A  mixed  jet  burning  both  gases  under 
pressure  is  more  or  less  of  a  luxury.  It  is  more  econo- 
mical in  the  long  run  to  purchase  your  own  oxygen 
cylinder,  regulator,  and  gauge. 

Admission. — A  smaU  charge  for  admission  should  be 
made  and  tickets  issued.  Things  that  cost  nothing  are 
often  lightly  valued.  A  small  charge  is  quite  effective 
in  stimulating  a  certain  amount  of  desire  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  series  of  interesting  lectures. 
The  funds  thus  obtained  are  useful  for  small  incidental 
expenses,  and  can  also  be  employed  for  the  payment  of 
lecturers  who  demand  fees.  Suppose  the  schoolroom 
holds  200  people.  A  charge  of  ^d-  will  bring  in  50s. 
The  cost  of  the  tickets  would  be  about  4s.  6d.  and  the 
cost  of  gas  perhaps  the  same  amount.     If  chairs  have  to 
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be  hired,  about  lid.  or  2d.  a  chair  will  be  sufficient. 
A  certain  number  of  tickets  can  be  distributed  to  boys 
as  rewards. 

Audiences. — The  writer's  experience  is  that  in  a 
school  of  i6o  boys  nearly  loo  are  always  present. 
Attendance  is  purely  voluntary.  A  large  number  of 
Old  Boys  make  these  fortnightly  lectures  a  common 
meeting-ground.  Parents  and  friends  fill  all  the  space 
that  is  left.  Although  the  tickets  are  sold,  they  are 
not  hawked  about.  Those  who  want  them  have  to 
come  and  ask  for  them. 

Lecturers. — This  probably  appears  the  great  difficulty. 
But  the  difficulty  is  much  more  apparent  than  real. 
We  may  assume  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  small 
schools  to  engage  such  men  af  renown  as  Dr.  Nansen 
or  Sir  Robert  Ball.  But  if  you  cannot  keep  a  motor-car 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  travel  in  an 
omnibus.  Draw  on  your  staff.  There  is  generally 
more  than  one  man  who  can  read  a  paper  on  some 
topic  that  he  has  made  his  own,  or  who  can  tell  the  story 
of  his  last  holiday  in  an  interesting  fashion.  The  slides 
are  a  wonderful  help,  and  there  should  be  plenty  of 
them.  The  science  master  can  give  glorious  demon- 
strations of  "  bangs  "  and  "  stinks  "  and  get  in  an  extra 
science  lesson  without  calling  it  by  that  name.  The 
music-master  or  the  local  organist  can  tell  the  story  of 
"  Handel "  or  some  other  musician,  and  the  local  musi- 
cians can  be  called  in  to  provide  musical  illustrations. 
Then  nearly  every  neighbourhood  will  possess  at  least 
one  or  more  clergy  who  knows  how  to  read  and  speak, 
and  no  differences  of  creed  are  known  on  the  platform. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  evenings  is  to  be  obtained 
by  contributions  from  the  boys.  A  series  of  papers, 
written,  read,  and  illustrated  by,  say,  seven  or  eight 
boys,  will  draw  a  crowded  house.  The  Captain  of  the 
school  can  be  coached  to  take  the  chair.  As  subjects 
you  have  "  Holiday  Papers,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Last 
School  Camp,"  "  Our  Own  Neighbourhood,"  "  His- 
torical People  of  Our  Own  Neighbourhood,"  and  so  on. 
The  Empire  League  (Caxton  Hall,  Westminster)  will 
supply  lecturers  at  quite  low  fees.  The  Social  and 
Political  Education  League  (12  Old  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn)  will  supply  them  for  a  subscription  to  the  funds 
of  the  league. 

Results. — The  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  regular 
course  of  lectures  is  very  great.  The  lectures  often 
illustrate  and  supplement  certain  parts  of  the  school 
work.  This  form  of  revision  is  very  valuable,  for  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  boy  who  has  come  of  his  own 
will  to  see,  say,  pictures  of  the  Rhine  is  rather  different 
from  that  of  a  boy  who  is  obliged  to  listen  to  a  lesson  on 
the  Rhine.  Various  hobbies  can  be  intelligently  directed 
and  stimulated.  The  boys  in  one  small  country  school 
were,  as  the  result  of  one  lecture  by  a  distinguished 
architect,  converted  into  a  body  of  embryo  archae- 
ologists. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  value  of  all  is  the 
social  one.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about  teaching  citizen- 
ship. Well,  here  you  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
how  a  public  meeting  should  be  managed  and  how  an 


mtelligent  audience  should  behave.  Boys  can  be  taught 
to  applaud  at  the  right  point  and  to  laugh  at  the  right 
]oke — that  is,  to  show  their  appreciation  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  All  this  gives  them  confidence  in  public. 
Boys  should  collect  tickets,  show  people  to  their  seats, 
turn  the  lights  off  and  on,  arrange  the  room  beforehand, 
and  perform  all  the  little  tasks  that  are  incidental  to 
such  functions. 


Common   Room   Papers 

I.   Concerning  Cribs 

By  Theodore  Walrond,  M.A. 

"  The  prose  translations  of  the  works  in  use  for  the 
Half  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the 
School  Library,  by  the  Headmaster's  orders."  Such 
is  the  fiat  which  has  gone  forth  at  Eton,  according 
to  the  Spectator  for  July  7.  An  outsider  can  by 
no  means  decide  whether  the  headmaster  is  right 
or  wrong  ;  there  are  so  many  special  circumstances 
which  might  well  justify  it.  But  it  sets  one  thinking 
about  the  usefulness  or  otherwise  of  translations  in 
general. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "cribbing"  covers 
two  quite  distinct  offences.  A  boy  is  said  to  crib  if 
he  copies  from  a  neighbour's  work,  or  from  private 
notes  in  an  examination  ;  he  is  also  said  to  crib  if 
he  uses  a  translation  in  preparing  his  work  ;  in 
both  cases  he  is  accused  of  "  dishonesty  in  work." 
This  makes  it  a  very  important  matter.  Few  boys 
could  tell  the  meaning  of  malum  prohibitum  and 
malum  in  se  ;  but  nearly  aU  have  a  keen  sense  of  the 
difference  between  the  two,  and  resent  nothing  more 
than  being  accused  of  moral  guilt,  when  they  feel 
within  themselves  that  they  have  done  nothing  more 
than  break  a  rule.  So  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
ask  whether  the  two  kinds  of  "  cribbing "  involve 
equal  guilt.  About  the  first  there  can  be  no 
question.  Consider  the  "  Heathen  Pass-ee "  in  the 
Cambridge  parody : 

"In  the  crown  of  his  cap 

Were  the  Furies  and  Fates, 

And  a  neat  little  map 
Of  the  Dorian  States ; 

In  the    palms  of  his  hands  were  what's  fre- 
quent in  palms — that  is  dates." 

Every  one  will  admit  that  this  ingenious  gentleman 
was  guilty  of  dishonesty  ;  an  examination  is  a  test 
of  knowledge,  and  he  was  imphcitly  declaring  that 
he  knew  what  in  fact  he  did  not  know.  But  it  is  quite 
a  different  thing  when  a  boy,  in  preparing  the  Republic, 
makes  use  of  Jowett's  translation.  Here  he  has,  at 
all  events,  to  commit  to  memory  the  meanings  of 
the  different  words,  and  if  he  has  anything  like  ordinary 
prudence  he  will  take  care  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  constructions,  knowing  that  grammatical  questions 
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are  very  likely  to  be  asked.  The  master  will  probably 
say  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  make  it  out  entirely 
for  himself,  and  will  mention  (very  truly)  the  great 
value  of  having  to  choose  the  right  meaning  of  a  word 
among  all  those  which  are  given  by  Liddell  and  Scott  ; 
but  the  boy  may  well  answer  that  if  that  is  so,  why 
are  all  our  school  authors  provided  with  notes,  and 
ever  more  and  more  of  them  with  vocabularies  ?  The 
master  may  speak  of  the  possibility  that  the  boy  may 
have  only  a  seeming  knowledge  of  the  work,  when 
in  truth  he  knows  nothing  of  the  grammar  ;  but  the 
boy  could  retort  that  with  reasonable  care  any  master 
can  find  out  whether  a  boy  has  gone  into  the  grammatical 
points,  and  that  it  is  part  of  his  business  so  to  do. 
Anyhow,  using  a  translation  is  not  in  itself  a  crime  ; 
masters  often  do  allow  some  boys  to  use  them,  and 
one  can  quite  well  imagine  a  state  of  things  when  the 
same  freedom  would  be  given  to  aU.  To  use  a  transla- 
tion may  be  unadvisable  ;  it  may  involve  breaking 
rules  ;    but  it  is  not  dishonest. 

One  might  go  further  and  contend  that  trans- 
lations have  their  uses  even  for  schoolboys.  It 
is  painful  to  have  to  say  so,  but  the  school  library 
often  affords  a  boy  his  only  chance  of  knowing  what 
good  translation  is  like.  Masters  are  most  astonish- 
ingly careless  about  it.  Some  take  great  pains, 
and  give  their  forms  first-rate  renderings  ;  nobody, 
for  instance,  who  ever  sat  under  Mr.  Whitelaw,  of 
Rugby,  is  likely  to  forget  how  effectively  he  declaimed 
his  verse-translations  of  Sophocles  or  Virgil.  But 
such  men  are  few  and  far  between  ;  the  majority  are 
content  to  give  anything  which  comes  into  their  heads 
at  the  moment,  and  miserable  stuff  it  often  is.  Shall 
I  be  accused  of  exaggeration  ?  Possibly ;  but  let  me 
give  an  example,  taken  ("lown  verbatim  by  a  school- 
boy from  the  lips  of  a  justly  eminent  headmaster. 
The  original  is  somewhere  in  the  De  Oratore,  and  the 
justly  eminent  headmaster,  having  a  moment  before 
adjured  his  boys  to  make  their  translations  good 
English,  "  something  which  you  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  in  Burke  or  Macaulay,"  proceeded  to  translate 
as  follows  :  "  Unexpectedly  to  me  and  Cotta,  but  yet 
to  both  of  us  very  desirous  of  it,  it  fell  out  that  we  fell 
into  that  style  of  conversation."  After  that  one  can 
feel  a  sympathy  with  the  irreverent  youth  who  tersely 
explained  why  masters  would  not  allow  him  to  look 
at  a  good  translation — "  They  daren't." 

And  a  translation  would  justify  its  use,  if  only 
because  it  gives  a  boy  a  chance  of  appreciating  the 
general  effect  of  his  author's  work.  Toiling  pain- 
fully through  the  choruses  of  .^schylus  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  sixty  times  as  long  as  it  takes  to  speak 
the  lines,  he  cannot  hope  to  get  at  what  the  poet 
really  intended  to  say  :  he  "  can't  see  the  wood  because 
of  the  trees "  :  the  deliberative  subjunctive  blinds 
his  eyes  to  the  passion  of  Clytemnestra  or  the  calm 
heroism  of  Antigone.  Let  it  be  granted  that  he  ought 
to  take  pains  over  the  individual  words  and  sentences, 
that  he  ought  to  avoid  anything  like  slovenliness ; 
but  is  not  that  one  reason  the  more  why  he  should 


have  every  chance  which  can  be  given  him  of  getting 
a  broader  view  ?  Of  late  there  has  grown  up  an  idea 
that  the  dead  languages  are  worth  learning  chiefly 
as  "  mental  gymnastic  " — a  view  to  my  mind  most 
horrible  and  revolting.  The  conception  that  one's 
chief  aim  in  studying  Latin  is  to  know  all  possible 
variants  of  conditional  clauses  seems  to  me  as  detest- 
able as  the  prison-crank  for  convicts,  being  about 
as  useful  to  the  world  at  large.  Doubtless  a  boy  must 
grind  at  grammar,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  impressed 
upon  him  that  he  is  doing  it  in  order  to  be  able  to 
read  what  great  men  wrote  ;  and  it  is  perilous  to 
neglect  any  chance  of  making  him  realise  that  Thucy- 
dides  did  not  write  his  history  in  order  to  get  honourable 
mention  in  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses,  but  because 
he  felt  he  had  something  to  say,  and  wished  to  say  it 
worthily. 

Ought  we  then  to  say  that  Dr.  Lyttelton  was  wholly 
in  error  ?  By  no  means.  In  some  respects  he  was 
WTong,  for  if  you  cut  a  boy  off  from  a  translation  all 
the  time  he  is  reading  the  original,  he  will  probably 
never  look  at  it  at  all ;  moreover  there  was  no  wisdom 
in  limiting  the  Index  Exptirgatorius  to  prose  transla- 
tions, for  Browning's  Agamemnon  is  painfully  more 
literal  than  Jowett's  Plaio.  But  there  is  something 
in  his  idea,  even  though  he  has  rooted  up  a  most  un- 
conscionable proportion  of  wheat  along  with  the  tares. 
A  boy's  best  course  is  to  make  out  his  work  first,  and 
then  compare  it  with  a  translation.  The  human 
boy,  left  to  himself,  would  probably  shirk  the  first 
process ;  Dr.  Lyttelton  forbids  him  any  chance  of 
the  second.  May  I  suggest  a  practicable  via  media  ? 
The  books  might  be  left  in  the  library,  to  be  consulted 
there  and  there  only — marked  "  Not  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  Library,"  or,  if  necessary,  put  under  the  special 
care  of  the  attendant.  This  would  keep  them  out 
of  the  boy's  reach  at  night,  when  he  probably  does 
most  of  his  preparation,  and  it  would  at  the  same  time 
give  him  a  chance  of  consulting  them  now  and  then, 
perhaps  reading  half  a  Greek  play  in  a  spare  hour, 
and  thus  getting  some  idea  of  its  main  outlines  as  weU 
as  its  smaller  details.  Here,  again,  no  outsider  can 
say  that  this  would  be  feasible  at  Eton ;  but  it  has  been 
done  successfully  at  other  schools,  and  it  has  at  all 
events  the  advantage  of  hindering  the  use  of  transla- 
tions as  substitutes  for  the  drudgery  of  preparation, 
while  allowing  them  to  supplement  it. 

II.      Holiday  Course  Memories 

By  Marion  L.  Smith 

The  very  name  of  Jena  has  a  fascination  for  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  German  letters,  and  I 
felt  almost  as  if  I  were  stepping  on  to  enchanted  ground 
when,  one  August  afternoon,  I  found  myself  alighting 
at  the  little  station,  and  realised  that  my  dream  of  seeing 
the  town  so  full  of  memories  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
was  about  to  be  fulfilled  at  last. 
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It  is  the  custom  of  "  holiday  coursers,"  as  they  are 
called,  to  go  as  paying  guests  in  German  families,  ad- 
dresses of  which  may  be  obtained  beforehand  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Ferietikurse.  This  plan  has  the  obvious 
advantage  of  enabling  the  student  to  study  German 
life  and  manners  at  first  hand,  as  well  as  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  with  convenience  and  rapidity. 
For  Jena  is  not  a  place  where  every  other  person  speaks 
English  and  is  anxious  to  practise  it,  but  its  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  the  rare  virtue  of  trying  to  encourage  the 
foreigner  to  express  himself  in  their  own  language  in- 
stead of  profiting  by  the  opportunity  to  learn  his.  My 
unknown  hostesses — two  sisters — were  on  the  platform 
waiting  to  welcome  me,  and  at  once  bore  me  away  to 
their  little  flat  not  far  from  the  station,  talking  volubly 
the  while.  Having  refreshed  me  with  afternoon  coffee, 
and  offered  me  much  condolence  on  the  subject  of  my 
lost  Gepcick,  interspersed  with  many  expressions  of 
admiration  at  the  British  fortitude  with  which  I  was 
able  to  bear  my  misfortune,  they  invited  me  to  accom- 
pany them  into  the  town  on  a  shopping  expedition.  We 
saw  all  manner  of  sights,  and  visited  Frau  Dr.  Schnetger  in 
the  Sekretariat  in  order  to  pay  my  entrance  fee  for  the 
Ferienkiirse. 

My  first  impressions  of  the  quaint,  red-roofed  town 
were  delightful,  and  the  vision  of  green  hills  surrounding 
it  promised  well  for  further  acquaintance.  A  visit  to 
the  Prinzessin  Garten  made  me  already  realise  that  I 
was  in  the  land  of  Goethe — here  was  the  Schlosschen 
where  he  used  to  stay— there  the  seat  where  he  used  to 
sit,  and  so  on.  After  a  long  journey,  however,  one  is  not 
disposed  for  lengthened  explorations,  and  we  soon 
returned  to  our  flat  for  Abendessen,  after  which  I 
retired  to  a  welcome,  though  extremely  German,  bed. 
Germany  was  by  no  means  unknown  ground  to  me,  but 
Jena  had  already  given  me  a  new  impression ;  that  of 
being  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Fatherland,  as  far  away 
from  England  and  the  ordinary  tourist  track  as  if  I  had 
been  on  another  planet. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  evening  was  held 
a  social  meeting  to  inaugurate  the  Ferienkurse.  The 
large  hall  of  the  Hotel  Deutsches  Haus  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  people  grouped  round  little  tables, 
for  the  most  part  engaged  in  smoking  and  drinking  beer. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  sit  and  watch  the  different 
types  of  men  and  women,  and  to  make  guesses  at  their 
nationalities.  A  large  pi'oportion  of  them  were  obviously 
German,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  Jena 
courses  are  not  merely,  or  even  primarily,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  German  language  to  foreigners,  but  they 
are  widely  patronised  by  German  men  and  women  of 
culture  who  wish  to  broaden  their  mental  horizon  by 
attending  lectures  on  religion,  pedagogy,  philosophy, 
art,  &c.,  by  University  professors  of  high  standing. 
On  this  occasion,  Professor  Rein,  of  pedagogic  fame,  was 
in  the  chair.  He  seemed  a  genial,  fatherly  man,  with  a 
remarkably  kind  and  pleasant  face,  not  at  all  like  the 
popular  idea  of  the  typical  German  professor.  He 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  little  speech  of  welcome 
to  Jena,  and  then  came  the  ceremony  of  "  Introduc- 


tions," i.e.,  each  person  present  rose  up  in  turn  and 
proclaimed  aloud  his  or  her  name  and  native  place. 
Dr.  Rein  himself  began  by  calling  out  "  Rein,  Jena  ! " 
Then  the  person  next  him  sprang  up  and  cried,  perhaps, 
"  Miiller,  Dresden  !  "  the  next  "  Brown,  New  York  !  " 
and  so  on.  After  this  there  were  more  speeches,  and 
then  Dr.  Rein  proposed  that  all  the  "  Damen  und 
Herren  aus  England  "  should  go  up  on  the  platform 
and  favour  the  assembly  with  an  English  song.  This 
seemed  a  rather  alarming  prospect,  but  encouraged 
by  many  "  becks  and  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  "  from 
the  English  lecturer,  who  appeared  to  be  the  guiding 
spirit,  we  ascended  the  platform  and  burst  forth,  not  very 
melodiously,  be  it  said,  into  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  which 
was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  foreigners. 
Then  the  whole  assembly  sang  the  most  fascinating 
German  student  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  brass 
band,  and  we  all  felt  very  festive  and  happy  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  stuffiness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  odour 
of  beer  and  tobacco  surrounding  us. 

The  lectures  began  the  next  day,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  was  at  the  Deutsches  Haus  for  Pro- 
fessor Rein's  first  discourse  on  "Allgemeine  Didaktik." 
The  hall  was  very  well  filled  with  people  sitting  at  little 
tables  as  on  the  previous  night,  but  this  time  there  was  a 
pleasant  absence  of  beer  and  tobacco  smoke.  Professor 
Rein  speaks  clearly  and  deliberately,  and  even  those 
who  are  not  well  accustomed  to  hear  German  spoken, 
would,  I  think,  have  little  difficulty  in  following  him. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  Ferienkurse  all  the  lec- 
tures are  free,  so  that  every  one  is  able  to  try  as  many  as 
he  likes  and  then  select  the  professor  and  subject  which 
suits  him  best.  This  is  a  most  sensible  arrangement  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  as  otherwise  foreigners  might 
suffer  the  disappointment  of  having  blindly  chosen  a 
lecturer  with  an  indistinct  or  too  rapid  delivery.  At 
nine  o'clock,  then,  I  went  across  the  way  to  the  Hohere 
Madchenschule  and  found  that  I  was  just  in  time  for 
the  Sprachkiirsus  fur  Anfdnger.  Herr  Landmann,  the 
lecturer,  gave  a  remarkably  interesting  and  amusing 
conversation-lesson  on  Jena  with  the  aid  of  a  plan  of  the 
town,  and  though  it  was  intended  for  beginners,  no  word 
of  any  language  but  German  was  used  during  the  whole 
time.  It  was,  of  course,  quite  elementary,  but  well 
worth  attending  for  the  sake  of  the  method  alone. 
After  an  interval,  during  which  I  improved  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  town,  my  educational  zeal  led  me 
back  to  the  Madchenschule,  this  time  for  the  Advanced 
Language  course.  The  subject  was  "  Die  Deutsche 
Sprache  derGegenwart,"  and  the  lecturer,  Herr  Lehmen- 
sick,  treated  it  in  a  most  interesting  and  original  manner. 
After  this  I  refrained  from  any  more  lectures  until  five 
o'clock,  when  I  was  unable  to  resist  one  on  literature  by 
Dr.  Scheler,  one  of  the  University  professors.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  sort  of  Uehersicht  of  German  literature 
from  Luther  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  was  extremely 
interesting.  Where  all  the  courses  were  so  attractive, 
it  was  difficult  to  choose  which  to  attend,  but  after  some 
reflection  I  decided  to  keep  to  my  original  intention  of 
attending  Dr.  Rein's  "  Piidagogik,"  and  a  shorter  course 
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on  art  by  Professor  Biirkner.  As  the  former  were  from 
8  to  9  every  morning,  I  was  free  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  wander  about  at  my  own  sweet  will,  although 
there  were  plenty  of  diversions  in  the  shape  of  walks  and 
excursions  with  the  other  "  holiday  coursers,"  if  one  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  On  these  occa- 
sions one  of  the  professors  always  took  the  lead,  and 
added  greatly  to  our  enjoyment  by  the  skill  and  kindness 
with  which  he  managed  everything.  The  first  of  the 
excursions  was  to  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Jena.  We 
all  met  at  the  old  Johannistor  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  then  marched  upwards  towards  the  Schlachtfeld. 
The  road  was  charming,  and  when  we  got  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  view  was  indeed  wunderschon.  From  a 
cool  and  breezy  height  we  looked  over  to  the  battle- 
field, and  Professor  Noack,  mounted  on  a  table  above  the 
people,  made  a  little  introductory  speech  to  the  effect 
that  ohne  Jena  there  would  have  been  no  Sedan, 
ohne  Sedan  no  German  Empire,  and  ohne  German 
Empire  no  Ferienkitrse  in  Jena — which  would  have 
been  a  pity  !  He  then  made  way  for  Professor  jVIentz, 
who  proceeded  to  give  a  clear  and  detailed  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Jena,  and  then  the  Ansflug  ended  with 
supper  at  a  neighbouring  inn  and  a  walk  home  in  the 
moonlight. 

There  were  many  day  excursions  to  places  of  interest, 
such  as  Dornburg,  Schwarzburg,  Weimar,  and  the 
beautiful  forest  town  of  Eisenach  ;  as  well  as  compara- 
tively short  walks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
e.g.,  to  the  little  church  at  Wenigejena,  where  Schiller 
and  Lotte  were  married,  and  to  the  weird  statue  of 
Goethe's  Erlkonig.  Dornburg  is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Saale,  and  consists  of  three  castles 
in  a  park.  They  are  particularly  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  Goethe  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there,  the 
ducal  owner  having  had  some  rooms  fitted  up  for  him. 
We  were  shown  over  two  of  the  three  castles  by  an  extra- 
ordinarily quaint  white-haired  old  man  in  a  shovel  hat. 
He  took  us  into  Goethe's  rooms  and  showed  us  the  table 
at  which  Iphigenia  was  written,  and  finally  presented  us 
with  some  leaves  of  a  plant  which  Goethe  brought  home 
from  his  Italienische  Reise,  and  which  still  grows  pro- 
fusely in  the  garden.  Weimar,  of  course,  teems  with 
memories  of  great  men,  and  we  were  constantly  reminded 
that  we  were  literally  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Schiller, 
Goethe  and  Liszt.  One  day  there  is  far  too  short,  and  I 
should  recommend  any  one  to  follow  my  example  and 
spend  two  or  three  days  there,  as  well  as  at  Eisenach, 
on  the  homeward  journey.  Accommodation  at  both 
places  is  remarkably  good  and  cheap. 

Another  dissipation  in  connection  with  the  lectures 
was  a  dance,  which  was  very  popular ;  and  there  were 
one  or  two  social  evenings,  including  a  farewell  Ver- 
sammlung  at  which  some  of  the  English  students  per- 
formed a  little  English  play,  to  the  edification  of  those 
who  understood,  but  somewhat  to  the  boredom  of  those 
who  did  not. 

Besides  all  these  distractions  there  is  often  a  good  deal 
of  social  life  in  connection  with  the  family  in  which  one 
stays.     "  Die  Miss,"  as  I  was  called,  was  proudly  in- 


troduced to  all  the  friends  and  relations  who  came  to  the 
house,  and  was  given  every  opportunity  of  assisting 
at  the  deafening  tea  and  coffee  parties  so  dear  to  the 
German  mind. 

And  then  there  is  always  Jena  itself — a  town  with  a 
distinct  atmosphere  of  its  own.  The  quaint  streets, 
the  church,  and  the  market  place  are  full  of  interest,  and 
the  Paradies — the  green  promenade  along  the  banks  of 
the  Saale — is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  walks  in  Germany. 

The  garden  at  the  back  of  Schiller's  little  house  is 
always  open  to  the  public.  In  one  corner  of  it  is  a  marble 
bust  of  the  poet,  bearing  the  inscription  "  Hier  schrieb 
Schiller  den  Wallenstein,  1798  "  and  close  by  is  an  alie 
Steintisch  where,  according  to  the  inscription,  Schiller 
and  Goethe  "  haben  sich  oft  zusammen  gefunden." 

On  wet  days  the  Lesehalle  is  a  pleasant  resort ;  it 
is  a  fine  new  building — the  best  of  its  kind  in  Germany 
they  say — and  the  reading-rooms  are  comfortably 
arranged  and  well  supplied  with  papers.  As  to  the 
University  itself,  the  exterior  was,  I  thought,  rather 
disappointing  ;  of  the  interior  I  cannot  speak,  as  women 
and  dogs  were  streng  verhoten  ! 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Jena  is  that  you  can  get 
into  the  depths  of  the  country  so  easily,  for  there  are 
forests  and  green  hills  all  round.  The  colouring  is 
strikingly  beautiful — you  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  dazzling  greens  and  yellows  of  the  Black  Forest — 
and  some  of  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  artist 
and  photographer  alike,  Lichtenhain,  of  beery  renown, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  typical  Thuringian  Dorf.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  charming  one  with  its  quaint  old 
cottages  and  geese-haunted  streets. 

In  fact,  to  sum  up  everything  briefly,  a  visit  to  a 
Ferienkurse  in  Jena  is  a  most  enjoyable  experience  ; 
and,  to  descend  to  practical  details,  it  can  be  done  at 
comparatively  small  cost.  The  return  fare  from  London 
to  Weimar  (second  class)  is  only  a  little  over  £4,  and 
excellent  board  and  lodging  can  be  had  at  Jena  at  25s. 
a  week.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  absolute  change 
of  scene,  society  and  language,  and  the  broadening 
effect  that  such  a  holiday  has  on  our  mental  outlook, 
we  realise  that  its  value  is  not  merely  to  be  estimated  in 
terms  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  For  we  come 
back  to  the  daily  round  with  renewed  vigour  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  memories  of  these  pleasant  holiday 
times  help  to  brighten  the  dull  dark  days  of 
winter.  

Cheltenham  Ladies  College. — The  school  which  we 
describe  in  our  special  article  this  month  has  again  been 
leaving  its  mark  in  the  examination  lists.  It  would  take  up 
too  much  space  to  give  details  of  all  the  successes,  but  we 
have  counted  thirteen  passes  in  the  London  Intermediate, 
four  Firsts  and  eleven  Seconds  in  London  Matriculation, 
two  distinctions  in  the  Concours  d'Agregation  at  Paris, 
and  fifty-seven  successes  (including  twenty-five  first-class 
and  thirty-one  distinctions)  in  the  Higher  Local  Examina- 
tion. This  is  a  record  which  ought  to  turn  many  educa- 
tional establishments  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sterner  sex 
green  with  envy. 
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Handicapped   Education 

By  A  Headmaster 

Hypothesis. — Any  one  at  all  given  to  philosophising 
must  often  feel  uncertain  whether  everything  is  for 
the  best  in  our  English  world.  Incapacity,  peculation, 
self-satisfaction,  over-indulgence  in  sport,  lethargy, 
we  are  told,  are  rife  among  us.  Our  statesmen,  it  is 
said,  are  outwitted  by  foreign  diplomatists,  our  officials 
are  too  stupid  to  fulfil  their  duties,  and  our  manufac- 
turers are  not  scientific  enough  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  All  this,  if  true,  points  to 
one  cause  ;    lack  of  intelligence. 

Now  intelligence  cannot  be  cultivated  without 
education.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  hypo- 
thesis, as  to  the  need  of  increased  possibilities  of 
education  many  are  agreed.  So  new  schools  are  built, 
scholarships  are  provided,  educational  schemes  are 
evolv^ed.  One  thing  only  is  forgotten,  and  that  is, 
to  see  that  there  is  a  supply  of  good  schoolmasters. 
That  the  good  schoolmaster  should  be  first  sought  is 
the  most  important  point  of  all,  and  the  one  usually 
neglected.  The  output  of  works  that  do  not  insist 
on  good  workmen  can  not  be  satisfactory. 

What  are  the  provisions  made  for  choosing  and 
forming  an  efficient  schoolmaster  ?  None  or  next 
to  none !  Our  works,  therefore,  are  never  properly 
manned. 

The  Assistant  Master. 

Men  in  the  scholastic  profession  are  rather  like 
black-beetles  in  a  trap.  They  have  dropped  in  because 
they  thought  that  the  trap  contained  dainties,  and 
they  remain  in  because  they  cannot  help  doing  so. 
In  England  no  preliminary  training  is  needed  for  the 
difficult  profession  of  the  schoolmaster.  So  no  tests 
weed  out  unsuitable  candidates. 

Dentists  are  trained,  for  our  teeth  at  times  are  tender. 
Secondary  schoolmasters  are  left  to  experiment — 
untrained — on  the  tender  minds  and  morals  of  our 
boys.  No  one  but  a  schoolmaster  of  experience 
knows  what  damage  is  done. 

The  jaws  of  the  trap  are  wide,  and  engulf  aU  and 
sundry ;  both  those  who  will  be  a  credit  to  their  pro- 
fession, and  those  who  ought  to  be  treated  like  the 
black-beetles,  and  disposed  of  quietly.  In  our  numerous 
schools — preparatory,  private,  grammar  and  public — 
there  is  room  for  all  the  masters  that  are  obtainable. 
Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results 
produced  by  our  untrained  teachers  are  often  bad, 
perhaps  usually  bad,  since  men  of  inferior  type  are 
commoner  than  those  of  the  right  calibre.  Many 
examples  of  imbecility  can  be  quoted :  A  new  master 
announces  to  a  form,  which  he  is  taking  for  the  first 
time,  that  his  name  is  Gumming,  and  that  he  has  at 
last  come.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  a  seed- 
time but  a  harvest  of  disorder  ?  Or  the  conceited 
master  who,  while  teaching  French  with  a  cockney 
pronunciation,  tries  to  impress  a  form  by  telling  them 


that  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  teacher 
when  most  of  the  boys  before  him  were  in  petticoats. 
He  is  well  laughed  at  by  his  pupils,  at  any  rate  in 
private,  for  they  soon  take  a  man's  measure.  Poor 
fellow,  indeed  it  is  hardly  his  fault.  His  salary  has 
never  been  large  enough  to  allow  him  to  go  abroad 
to  study  the  languages  he  is  expected  to  know.  And 
it  is  no  one's  business  to  see  that  he  is  equipped  for 
his  work. 

Again,  a  man  whose  only  reading  is  a  sporting  paper, 
whose  only  hobby  is  some  form  of  amusement,  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  exercise  a  moral  influence 
over  boys,  and  to  interest  them  in  intellectual  pursuits. 

It  is  really  more  important  to  teach  orderly  habits, 
punctuality,  broad-mindedness,  kindness  to  others, 
than  Latin  grammar  or  algebra.  But  are  masters 
of  untidy  habits,  whose  desk  is  a  litter  of  books  and 
papers,  who  are  naturally  slack,  and  who  never  read 
so  as  to  enlarge  their  narrow  views,  likely  to  inculcate 
moral  virtues  of  any  kind  ? 

Yet  so  poor  are  the  prospects  and  the  average  pay 
of  an  assistant  master  that  a  large  number  of  men 
of  these  types  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  find 
employment. 

Bad  Systems. 

But  it  is  not  only  masters  who  are  to  blame,  but 
systems  as  well.  Nowadays  there  is  too  much  pedagogy 
and  too  little  education  ;  too  much  cramming  on  the 
part  of  the  master  and  too  little  learning  on  the  part 
of  the  boy. 

Our  original  black-beetles  act  possibly  with  little 
discretion ;  with  that  want  of  discrimination  that 
led  them  into  the  trap  they  proceed  to  teach.  What 
good  can  be  done  by  setting  boys  to  paraphrase  the 
gag  of  drunken  clowns  in  Shakespeare  ?  It  is  nearly 
as  useful  as  making  a  French  boy  translate  Verdant 
Green's  speech  at  Mr.  Small's  wine,  and  on  a  par  with 
teaching  "  true  discount "  at  which  aU  bankers  laugh. 
Still,  with  our  present  system  of  examinations, 
absurdities  of  this  kind  are  forced  on  those  who  would 
fain  teach  reasonably. 

L.\CK  OF  Patriotism. 

The  black-beetle  has  little  patriotism  ;  he  is  only 
a  "  sportsman."  Can  such  a  one  be  expected  to  inculcate 
love  of  his  country  in  a  pupil  ?  If  Englishmen  were 
really  patriotic,  if  they  placed  their  country  before 
their  pleasures  and  their  ease,  should  we  see  such 
miserable  exhibitions  in  public  affairs  as  we  do  only 
too  often  ?  Too  few  who  are  not  "  tonguesters " 
will  interest  themselves  in  public  affairs.  The  EngUsh- 
man  will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  go  and  support 
the  best  candidate  at  the  poll,  or,  if  he  goes,  votes  for 
the  man  who  promises  to  do  most  for  him  without 
regard  for  the  country. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  is  low ;  years  of 
poor  general  education  have  allowed  the  national 
brain  to  lie  dormant,  while  that  of  rival  countries 
has  developed.     Years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  the 
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great  schools  in  many  cases  gave  no  mental  training, 
so  the  excuse  was  framed :  "  We  train  character." 
Now  that  it  seems  as  if  character  were  not  developed, 
what  plea  for  mercy  can  school  authorities  find  ? 
Without  a  better  type  of  teacher  we  shall  not  improve. 
But  if  the  privates  are  inferior,  perhaps  the  leaders 
are  of  the  right  stuff:  let  us  turn  to  them. 

The  Leaders. 

Headmasters  are  supposed  to  be  chosen  from  the 
best  assistant  masters.  How  are  they  selected  ? 
Usually  by  an  amateur  body  of  Governors  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  their  duties.  Quite  recently  a 
Board  of  Governors  chose  as  the  new  head  of  a  school 
in  the  West  of  England  a  man  who  falsely  gave  himself 
out  as  ex-head  of  two  flourishing  schools,  and  produced 
magnificent  testimonials.  Without  any  verification 
of  his  papers  he  was  elected  over  the  heads  of  dozens 
of  better  men.  Luckily  the  plot  was  eventually 
discovered,  and  denounced  by  various  journals.  The 
mortification  of  the  Governors  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

If  the  Governors  are  not  thus  hoodwinked  by 
candidates,  they  are  often  "  got  at  "  by  candidates' 
friends.  The  self-advertiser,  too,  who  has  had  it 
noised  abroad  that  he  does  not  approve  of  boys  wear- 
ing (for  instance)  collars,  is  far  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  the  conscientious  worker,  who  has  nothing  but 
the  boys'  real  good  at  heart. 

When  chosen,  the  head  may  not  have  an  easy  time, 
be  his  aim  as  high  as  possible,  and  his  methods  excellent. 
He  wUl  be  badgered  by  parents  who  have  no  wish  for 
education  and  no  sympathy  with  study,  who  with 
the  experience  derived  from  one  child  think  they  know 
more  about  boys  than  he  who  has  had  to  deal  with 
hundreds.  Parents  are  given  to  say,  "  Oh,  John  is 
not  getting  on  well  at  school,  we  shall  remove  him  ; 
it  can't  be  his  fault."  The  head  may  be  prevented 
by  want  of  funds  from  carrying  out  what  he  sees  is 
necessary  for  the  school ;  he  will  be  handicapped  by 
masters  who  do  not  understand  their  work,  and  he 
may  have  to  do  with  Governors  full  of  insular  prejudice 
at  innovations. 

For  such  a  position  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
is  needed.  To  provide  men  of  the  right  sort,  the  right 
men  must  be  attracted  and  prepared  for  their  duties. 
The  conditions  of  service,  the  salary,  the  tenure,  the 
pension,  all  must  be  considered  and  placed  on  such 
a  sound  basis  that  the  flower  of  the  University  may 
be  gathered  into  the  scholastic  profession. 

At  the  present  time  those  who  become  schoolmasters 
are  less  in  number  every  year,  and  it  is  the  best  men 
who  hold  aloof.  Improve,  therefore,  the  prospects 
before  our  sons  suffer  more ;  those  who  have  to  train 
the  future  Englishman  have  a  task  that  is  far  more 
important  than  that  of  a  tramway  manager,  and  they 
are  far  worse  paid. 

When  this  change  is  made  the  whole  nation  will 
benefit  and  "  wake  up,"  and,  trained  in  morals  and 
with  loftier  intellect,  will  rise  to  an  "  efficiency "  at 
present  unattainable. 


Vacancies 


Singapore  Raffles  Girls'  School. — Certificated  Mis- 
tress wanted,  qualified  for  secondary  work.  Salary  begins 
;f200  ;  passage  paid.  Apply  Secretary  Scotch  Education 
Department,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Harrogate  Technical  School. — Assistant  Mastership. 
Woodwork  and  Elementary  Mathematics.  Salary  from 
igo  to  ;^ioo. 

Manchester  Pupil  Teachers  College. — Mathematical 
Form  Master  wanted.  Salary  begins  ;£i40.  Apply  before 
September  5,  to  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Sackville  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

Bedford  Pupil  Teachers  Centre. — Assistant  Mis- 
tress wanted,  to  teach  History,  Needlework,  Music,  and 
Drill.  Salary  begins  ;{ 1 10.  Apply  Director  of  Education, 
Bedford. 

Hull  Municipal  School  of  Art. — Headmastership. 
Salary  ;^400.     Apply  J.  T.  Riley,  Albion  Street,  Hull. 

Rivington  Grammar  School,  j  Horwich. — Senior 
Assistant  Mistress  wanted,  to  teach  Latin,  Geography, 
Needlework.    Salary  begins  ;£i20.     Apply  Headmaster. 

Battersea  Polytechnic. — Assistant  Mastership  in 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Salary  begins  £130.  Apply  before 
September  8,  to  Secretary.       ,.   ;  .  ._j^      »_, 


Appointments 


Mr.  W.  H.  Witherby,  of  ^Shrewsbury  School,  to  be 
Headmaster  of  King  Charles  I.  Grammar  School,  Kidder- 
minster. 

Mr.  C.  H.  S.  Wilson  of  Cirencester  Grammar  School, 
to  be  Headmaster  of  Lymm  Grammar  School,  near  War- 
rington. 

Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Coxhead,  of  the  Liverpool  Institute 
High  School,  to  be  headmaster  of  Hinckley  Grammar 
School. 

Mr.  W.  Bellerby,  of  the  Park  Grove  Council  School, 
York,  has  been  appointed  by  the  India  Office  as  head- 
master of  the  Government  Practising  School  at  Bhagalpur, 
Bengal,  India. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Crawley  to  be  Headmaster  of  Derby 
School. 


A  New  Solution. — In  an  article  in  the  Church  Family 
Newspaper,  we  find  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
educational  controversy.  The  author  suggests  that  if 
the  middle  classes  will  not  send  their  children  to  the  Board 
schools,  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  charging  fair  fees 
in  the  Church  schools.  "This  might  also  be  a  solution 
of  the  religious  difficulty  ;  in  fact,  I  beUeve  it  is  a  solution 
that  has  already  been  attempted  in  London  with  con- 
siderable success.  For  example.  Dr.  Rosedale,  vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  Bayswater,  has  made  his  schools  self-supporting 
by  charging  moderate  fees,  which  are  cheerfully  paid. 
The  Church  might  have  the  instruction  of  middle-class 
children  largely  in  her  own  hands  if  this  solution  of  the 
religious  difficulty  were  arranged  for,  and  the  pubhc  schools 
might  continue  free  and  be  used  by  the  working  classes." 
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Our  Schools 

VIII.    Cheltenham  Ladies'  College 

It  is  one  thing  to  form  part  of  the  procession,  to 
keep  step  to  the  inspiriting  strains  of  the  music, 
to  feel  half  unconsciously  the  forward  impulsion 
of  the  tramping  feet  behind  and  before  ;  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  stand  aside,  and  from  the 
distance  of  a  few  paces  to  look  on  with  an  observ- 
ing and  critical  eye.  Whilst  we  were  in  it,  the 
whole  affair  seemed  ordinary  enough,  perhaps 
even  a  little  dull  and  vexatious,  but  when  looked 
at  from  a  detached  point  of  view  all  is  changed, 
and  we  realise  the  order  and  beauty  of  that  living 
stream  of  activity. 

In  the  same  way,  to  live  the  life  of  a  great  school 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  trying  to  form  a 
critical  estimate  of  its  essential  characteristics.  But 
in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command  we  make  the 
attempt,  and  hope  to  give  some  faint  present- 
ment of  the  kind  of  life  that  we  lead  in  the  Ladies' 
College,  Cheltenham. 

But  where  to  begin  ?  that  is  the  problem  which 
confronts  us  at  the  outset.  Perhaps  with  the 
College  buildings,  which  are  full  of  interest.  What 
they  present  is  no  classic  and  formal  symmetry, 
but  a  truly  Gothic  irregularity  that  suggests  evolu- 


tion rather  than  premeditated  design.  Here  we 
find  no  venerable  antiquity,  no  roots  thrust  deep 
by  the  impulse  of  Renaissance  fervour  :  but  in 
their  stead  we  are  conscious  of  that  vigorous  deter- 
mination to  live  which  is  inseparable  from  youth. 
Our  College  buildings  are  symbolic  of  the  move- 
ment which  they  have  fostered.  For  the  "  Higher 
Education  of  Women  "  is  itself  a  young  move- 
ment, its  own  Renaissance  fervour  is  still  at  work, 
and  the  College  buildings  represent  its  phases  of 
growth. 

True,  the  cradle  of  our  school  was  elsewhere, 
at  Cambray.  For  full  twenty  years  teaching 
was  carried  on  in  a  private  house,  which  was 
slightly  altered  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  need  for  larger  premises  was  at  last 
felt,  Cambray  House,  for  a  time,  was  forsaken. 
But  when  more  pupils  for  the  College  applied 
than  could  be  admitted,  Cambray  was  re-opened  as 
a  preparatory  day-school,  and  has  since  had  an  inde- 
pendent life  of  its  own.  For  some  parents  prefer 
that  their  daughters  should  remain  altogether  at 
this  smaller  and  less  costly  school. 

The  original  building,  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Ladies'  College,  was  a  spacious  vaulted  hall, 
ilanked  by  classrooms,  which  was  designed  to 
receive  200  girls.  There  was  laughter  among 
the  governing  body,  laughter  mingled  doubtless 
with  anxiety  as  to  where  those  200  girls  would 
be  found.  Our  numbers  now  are  nearer  to  a 
thousand.  That  central  hall  has  flung  out  limb 
after  limb  like  a  living  creature  ;  as  a  wren,  called 
on  to  shelter  an  eagle's  brood,  might  with  super- 
Darwinian  celerity  add  projecting  feathers  to  her 
wings.     And  the  growth  continues. 

In  this  connection  a  characteristic  story  is 
told  of  our  Head.  We  may  remember  how  Heine 
strove  for  fitting  utterance  in  his  first  encounter 
with  Goethe,  and  could  think  of  no  more  exalted 
theme  than  the  sweetness  of  the  plums  on  the 
road  to  Weimar.  In  the  same  way  a  shy  stranger 
to  Cheltenham  (himself  no  stranger  as  a  rule  to 
the  right  manoeuvring  of  words)  made  this  tentative 
opening  to  conversation  :  "  Your  buildings,  Miss 
Beale,  seem  to  be  ;  pproaching  completion."  And 
the  prompt  reply  ivas  :  "  Completion  means  death." 
We  do  not  seem  yet  to  be  approaching  either  ;  and 
so  in  spite  of  their  irregularity — we  might  almost 
say  because  of  their  irregularity — our  buildings  are 
both   picturesque   and   imposing. 

Within,  all  is  bright  and  satisfying  to  the  eye. 
Stained    glass    windows,   carvings,   bands   of   soft- 
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Coloured  tiles  give  variety  and  distinction  to 
the  different  halls  and  classrooms.  We  find  beauty 
of  surroundings  no  hindrance  to  the  concentration 
of  the  mind  on  work.  But  the  chief  glory  of  our 
College  is  the  Princess  Hall,  opened  in  1898.  One 
end  is  occupied  by  a  stage ;  and  two  galleries, 
one  above  the  other  and  constructed  of  pitch- 
pine,  run  round  the  three  remaining  sides.  The 
wooden  ceiling  with  its  cross-beams  and  carved 
pendants  is  particularly  handsome.  This  hall  is 
capable  of  holding  1500  persons,  and  is  used 
on  occasions  when  the  whole  College  assembles 
for  lectures  or  concerts,  or  during  the  summer 
season  for  prayers.  And  especially  it  comes  into 
requisition  during  the  biennial  meetings  of  the 
College  Guild,  about  which  there  will  be  more  to 
say  later  on. 

As  regards  the  work  accomplished  in  our  College, 
it  is  various  and  thorough.  The  old  notion  that 
scholarly  exactness  and  the  power  of  sustained 
reasoning  is  the  exclusive  province  of  men  has 
long  been  discredited  here.  Those  students  who 
aim  high  hope  to  win  a  degree  before  leaving — 
a  London  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  Some  prefer  to  work 
on  other  lines,  and  hope  to  gain  a  Cambridge 
Higher  Women's  Honour  Certificate.  The  record 
of  achievement  may  be  read  in  the  long  yearly 
lists  of  examination  successes.  Many,  after 
leaving,  go  to  St.  Hilda's  Hall  at  Oxford,  a  College 
established  by  Miss  Beale ;  and  some  go  to  the 
other  women's  Colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
and  win  further  honours  from  their  University. 

But,  though  there  is  much  intellectual  ambition, 
and  the  winners  of  degrees  and  certificates  are 
respectfully  admired  and  so  far  as  possible 
imitated,  yet  many  of  the  pupils  do  not  enter 
for  any  examinations  at  all.  They  come  here  to 
have  their  mental  life  quickened  by  the  discipline 
and  stimulus  of  regulated  study.  Girls  are  very 
responsive  pupils.  In  this  matter  we  "score,"  as 
boys  would  say.  There  are  no  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  idleness  to  be  overcome.  We 
have  no  awful  chronicles,  orally  transmitted, 
of  canings  and  impositions.  There  are  no  anti- 
learning  traditions  in  our  midst  ;  no  hereditary 
feud  between  teachers  and  taught.  And  so 
there  is  often  a  delightful  sense  of  camaraderie 
in  our  work,  and  we  explore  and  experiment 
together ;  not  only  in  science,  but  in  literature 
and  history  and  languages  too.  Thus  the  taste 
for  study  is  almost  unconsciously  acquired,  and 
many   of   our   sweet  girl   graduates  wish  to  drink 


deep  of  the  knowledge  which  is  now  no  longer  a 
"  fountain  sealed  "  to  women. 

There  are  some  among  us,  it  must  be  granted, 
who  are  rather  puzzled  by  our  intellectual 
enthusiams,  and  who  are  never  captured  by  the 
allurements  of  learning.  But  they  too  are  affected 
by  the  stir  of  inquiry  and  effort  all  around  them  ; 
they  catch  something  of  the  general  spirit  of  mental 
alertness,  and  grow  more  keen  in  other  pursuits. 

And  so  in  our  little  sheltered  vestibule  of  school 
life — so  near  to  the  greater  outer  world,  yet  so 
securely  protected  from  its  noisy  confusion — there 
are  gathered  many  types,  and  there  is  scope  for 
the  development  of  many  talents.  It  is  a  place 
where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  making  what 
Miss  Beale  calls  "  instructive  mistakes,"  without 
incurring  those  crushing  penalties  that  impede 
progress.  And  if  a  girl  has  learned  to  be  humble- 
minded,  considerate  for  others,  and  loyal  to  duty, 
she  has  matriculated  in  the  art  of  life,  and  will 
mature  into  a  fine  woman. 

Then  there  is  also  the  tacitly  persuasive  in- 
structor, play.  Our  playground,  on  a  high  and 
open  spot,  covers  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  which  form 
the  most  beautiful  feature  in  our  Cheltenham 
landscape.  But  the  call  of  the  playground  is 
to  play,  and  the  cult  of  games  is  by  no  means 
neglected  among  us.  The  time  eiven  to  them, 
it  is  true,  is  limited,  but  a  very  large  amount  of 
pleasure  is  pressed  into  those  few  hours.  No 
matches  were  allowed  with  other  schools,  but 
those  which  take  place  between  the  different 
boarding-houses  are  sources  of  keen  interest  and 
stimulate  a  generous  rivalry.  There  are  sixteen 
boarding-houses,  we  may  remark  by  the  way, 
besides  St.  Hilda's,  the  large  residential  College 
for  older  students.  The  playground  witnesses 
many  arduous,  well-sustained  conflicts,  in  which 
girls  have  their  chance  of  learning  something  of 
esprit  de  corps,  and  of  the  fine  and  difficult  art 
of  honourably  "playing  the  game."  There  is 
always  healthful  excitement  in  the  game  itself, 
and  afterwards  the  interminable,  absorbingly 
interesting  talks  over  its  varying  fortunes  when 
the  time  comes  for  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

To  the  onlooker,  too,  the  playground  is  a  very 
attractive  spot.  The  lithe  girlish  figures,  with 
hockey  stick  or  tennis  racket  in  hand,  form  a 
charming  foreground  to  the  open  stretches  of 
country  and  the  rounded  hills  that  compose  our 
Gloucestershire  scenery. 
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When  the  late  Dowager-Empress  of  Germany- 
visited  our  College  in  1897,  she  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  playground.  Two  of  her  suite, 
Count  Seckendorf  and  Lord  Harris,  were  over- 
heard passing  comments  on  the  scene.  The  Count 
was  heard  to  say  :  "  We  have  seen  many  pretty 
sights  in  England,  but  none  so  pretty  as  this." 

And  the  sight  is  so  essentially  English.  Here, 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  we  seem  to  have 
achieved  a  happy  emancipation  from  the  prim 
conventions  of  the  Miss  Pinkerton  type  of  school. 
And  with  increased  freedom,  and  fuller  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  development,  we  have  gained 
the  healthier  outlook  on  life  that  marks  the 
modern  girl. 

But  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  life  of  the 
College  as  a  whole  our  wisest  course  would  be  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  halls  and  classrooms  during 
the  working  morning  hours.  If  we  begin  at  the 
Kindergarten,  and  travel  on  until  we  reach  the 
quiet  room  where  the  older  students  are  preparing 
for  the  B.A.  degree,  we  shall  see  many  "  pretty 
sights  "  on  the  way.  It  is  in  the  College  itself  that 
we  feel  most  strongly  the  ;Esthetic  charm  of  this 
well-ordered  "garden  of  girls."  The  varied  colours 
of  the  frocks  and  blouses  afford  pleasure  to  the 
outward  eye  ;  the  intent  faces  and  the  awakening 
intelligence  of  their  expression  must  form  to  the 
inward  eye  of  imagination  a  picture  that  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  development  of  the  race. 

Beginning  with  the  Kindergarten  we  shall  see  the 
rows  of  tiny  arm-chairs  in  which  the  little  ones 
sit  threading  beads,  or  modelling  in  clay,  or  creating 
marvellous  patterns  out  of  coloured  strips  of 
paper.  Or,  holding  hands  and  singing,  we  shall 
see  them  dancing  through  the  figures  of  their 
mysterious  Frobel  games.  There  is  a  gallery 
overhanging  this  room,  from  which,  in  our  rare 
moments  of  leisure,  we  can  look  down  on  the 
children  and  see  them  demurely  engaged  in  their 
many  occupations  without  being  aware  that  they 
are  observed.  Passing  along  the  corridor,  where, 
each  in  its  well-padded  room,  some  twenty 
pianos  are  alive  with  sound,  we  reach  the  Third 
Division.  Here  are  the  younger  girls,  whose  ages 
range  from  seven  or  eight  to  twelve.  Each  has 
her  own  little  desk  for  books,  and  her  own  time- 
table of  daily  work,  which  gives  her  the  im- 
portance of  feeling  like  a  serious  student. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Second  Division  we  must 
mount  the  grand  staircase,  and  pause  when  we 
reach  the  upper  landing  to  look  at  our  favourite 


windows.  This  particular  series  of  six  lights 
has  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit,  and  represents 
the  story  of  Britomart,  the  warrior  heroine  of 
Books  III.  and  IV.  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  For  all 
the  pictures  and  statues  in  College  are  intended 
to  stimulate  thought  as  well  as  to  give  enjoyment. 
Their  aim  is  to  hold  up  for  admiration  various  types 
of  womanly  character.  The  story  of  Britomart, 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  life  of  heroic  warfare, 
even  for  women,  seems  to  make  a  special  appeal 
to  the  modern  girl  with  her  tenacious  grip  on  Ufe. 

When  we  enter  the  Second  Division  we  are 
perhaps  in  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  spot  in 
College.  This  upstairs  hall  is  large  and  high  and 
well-proportioned  ;  through  the  long  row  of 
Gothic  windows  on  the  south  the  green  leaves  of 
creepers  peer  in  ;  a  band  of  cooPgreen  and  white 
tiles  marks  the  dado-line  of  the  walls,  and  at  the 
east  end  is  a  coloured  rose-window.  Through  the 
traceries  of  the  window  the  morning  sun,  like 
Apollo  himself,  shoots  in  the  darts  that  dispel 
lethargy  and  gloom.  The  girls  who  have  their 
home  in  this  hall  have  the  freshness  of  morning 
in  their  faces. 

We  descend  again  to  the  ground  floor  to  reach  the 
First  Division  hall,  which  is  very  large  and  lofty. 
At  the  north  end  a  gallery  was  added  in  1890, 
to  seat  the  extra  numbers  who  flock  in  for  prayers. 
It  was  here  that  the  pioneer  band  of  pupils  met 
so  many  years  ago,  whose  presence  justified  the 
daring  hopes  of  the  founders  of  the  Ladies" 
College.  And  in  this  hall  we  have  the  fine  organ 
which  was  presented  to  Miss  Beale  (by  friends 
and  former  pupils)  on  the  occasion  of  her 
"  silver  wedding "  with  the  College  in  1883. 
Below  the  organ  is  the  throne,  the  honoured  seat 
of  our  lady  principal.  In  the  First  Division  the 
girls  are  in  that  debatable  region  described  by 
Longfellow  as  "  where  the  brook  and  river  meet." 
Some  still  keep  the  flowing  mane  and  the  short 
skirts  they  brought  from  Division  II.  Others  have 
the  long  skirt  and  the  coiled  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  head  which  entitled  them  to  the  epithet 
"  grown-up." 

From  the  north  end  of  the  great  hall  we  can 
pass  into  the  new  science  wing,  opened  only 
last  year.  It  contains  one  of  the  best  appointed 
"  labs "  in  the  country.  Here,  in  pinafored 
pairs,  we  find  the  embryo  chemists  busy  at  work 
among  their  phials  and  beakers.  Eyes  at  work, 
hands  at  work,  and  brains  laboriously  engaged 
in    mathematical    calculations.      Further     on     we 
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discover  the  botanisers,  classifying  their  specimens, 
or  peering  into  microscopes,  or  perhaps  watching 
the  actual  growth  of  their  plants.  For  in  a  sunny 
forcing-house  the  seed  is  obliged  to  deliver  up 
all  its  secrets  to  inquisitive  eyes. 

Connected  with  the  science  department  is  the 
delightful  institution  of  the  Field  Club.  The 
work  of  the  classroom  can  be  illustrated  by  living 
specimens  to  be  observed  in  their  self-chosen 
habitat  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cotswolds.  Those 
who  have  gained  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Nature  on  these  club  rambles  will  not  easily 
forget  the  long  Saturday  afternoons  spent  among 
our  beautiful  hills.  They  will  take  away  with 
them  pleasant  memories  and  a  fresh  interest  in 
all  natural  objects  into  their  world  that  lies 
beyond  the  school.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  imme- 
diate results  of  these  science  excursions  we  should 
visit  the  Museum.  We  must  return  through  the 
great  hall,  go  some  little  way  through  the  long 
corridor  tesselated  with  black  and  white  marble 
tiles,  and  ascend  the  stairs  on  our  left.  These 
lead  to  the  Oxford  Room,  where  several  classes 
are  being  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Senior  Exami- 
nation. Crossing  this  room  we  arrive  at  the 
Museum,  where  carefully  arranged  collections  of 
flowers  and  fruits  show  the  interest  taken  in  the 
work  of  the  Field  Club  and  the  industry  of  the 
collectors.  There  is  much  besides  in  the  Museum. 
We  are  specially  proud  of  our  ichthyosaurus,  dug 
up  during  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  College  boarding-houses.  He  is  almost  perfect, 
and  must  have  measured  twenty  feet  when  living. 
Imprisoned  now  in  his  imposing   glass   case  he 

"  Winds  his  slow  length   along." 

A  large  formidable  bear  stands  sentry  at  the 
exit  at  the  further  end  of  the  Museum.  Descend- 
ing a  second  flight  of  stairs  we  again  reach  the 
tesselated  corridor.  But  before  going  on  to  the 
Princess  Hall  we  must  turn  back  to  look  into  the 
Cambridge  Room,  where  some  forty  older  girls 
are  preparing  for  the  Higher  Women's  Exami- 
nation. Next  to  the  Cambridge  Room,  and 
under  the  Museum,  is  the  Library,  well  provided 
with  books  and  affording  a  quiet  retreat  for  mis- 
tresses and  advanced  students.  In  the  Library 
are  the  portrait  and  bust  of  Miss  Beale,  which 
her  many  friends  have  presented  to  College. 
They  portray  her  under  two  aspects.  The 
bust  emphasises  the  mental  strength  and  deter- 
mined   energy    of    will    that    have    organised    and 


governed  this  large  College.  The  portrait  (by 
Shannon,  and  in  his  happiest  manner)  shows 
the  more  genial  attributes  of  the  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  woman  who  has  acted  as  foster-mother 
to  so  many  hundreds  of  grateful  children.  In  the 
Library,  too,  is  an  interesting  bust  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  executed  by  th-e  Countess 
von  Gleichen.  It  is  considered  a  good  likeness  as 
well  as  a  very  accomplished  piece  of  workmanship. 

Returning  from  the  Library  we  pass  across 
the  Montpellier  archway  (crowded  during  the 
morning  with  bicycles)  and  at  last  reach  the 
Princess  Hall. 

Here  we  become  aware  of  a  larger  life  than 
that  of  school  alone.  For  here  the  world  looks 
in  on  us,  and  gives  us  the  support  of  its  kindly 
approval,  and  here,  on  our  part,  many  "  pretty 
sights  "  are  provided  for  the  visiting  public.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  annual  concerts  in  July.  Then  an 
improvised  platform  projects  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  on  it  are  two  grand  pianos.  Round  the  edge 
of  the  platform  stand  blossoming  plants  and 
baskets  of  flowers,  tributes  of  affection  from  the 
girls  to  their  music-teachers. 

Then  one  after  another  each  heroic  victim 
mounts  the  platform,  and,  seated  at  the  piano, 
or  (more  dangerously  conspicuous)  standing  with 
a  violin  against  her  youthful  shoulder,  she  dis- 
courses sweet  music  ;  whilst  we  (secure  and  critical) 
devour  her  with  eyes  and  ears.  We  are  astonished 
at  the  brilliance  of  her  success.  But  applause 
from  unqualified  schoolmates  is  not  allowed. 
This  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  visitors, 
and  they  express  their  approval  in  the  "  usual 
way,"   and   with   ample   liberality. 

But  by  far  the  prettiest  spectacle  offered  to 
the  visitor  is  the  dancing  matinee.  It  occurs 
in  the  late  autumn  when  "  matinee  "  hours  are 
dark.  The  hall  is  illuminated  with  electric  light, 
and  crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Only  the 
central  part  of  the  ground  floor  is  left  free  for  the 
performers.  Every  ear  is  on  the  strain  for  the 
first  soft  sound  of  the  white-slippered  feet.  Then 
the  procession  of  white-robed  maidens  enters. 
At  the  head  are  taU  girls,  but  well  below  the  mas- 
culine stature  of  six  feet  ;  at  the  end  we  look  with 
amused  pleasure  at  the  little  upturned  faces  some 
three  feet  above  the  polished  floor.  After  this 
follow  various  charming  dances  of  the  programme. 
Now  we  have  a  graceful  harmony  with  coloured 
scarves,  now  a  bewildering  flash  of  fans  ;  now 
perhaps  a  pretty  set  of  shepherdesses  with  flower- 
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wreathed  crooks  in  their  hands.  And  through  all 
there  breathes  the  uncapturable  spirit  of  youth — 
of  innocent  and  gently  nurtured  youth — and  one 
feels  that  the  trained  skill  of  the  professional  is 
a  poor  and  hard  performance  as  compared  with 
this. 

But  chief  among  the  memories  connected  with 
the  Princess  Hall  will  be  that  of  the  biennial 
meetings  of  the  College  Guild.  We  then  grow 
conscious  of  the  largeness  of  our  corporate  life, 
and  feel  most  strongly  the  true  spirit  of  the  College 
and  the  ideals  which  it  has  fostered.  It  was  in  1883, 
when  Miss  Beale  had  for  twenty-five  years  directed 
the  destinies  of  College,  that  she  celebrated  her 
"  silver  wedding."  Then  was  the  first  great 
gathering  of  old  pupils,  and  the  decision  was  made 
to  found  a  society  composed  of  "  Old  Girls."  It 
is  not  all  who  join  it :  only  those  who  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  College.  These  were 
well  defined  at  our  recent  Guild  meeting,  July 
1906,  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  as  "  strenuousness 
of  purpose  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service."  Those 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  Guild  are  pledged  to  a 
life  of  active  service  either  in  the  home  or  in  the 
world.  Each  must  send  yearly  to  the  secretary 
a  report  of  the  work  in  which  she  is  engaged.  And 
in  this  way  a  great  organised  company  of  actively 
useful  women  has  been  called  into  being.  Each 
may  be  working  apparently  alone,  but  she  has 
behind  her  the  force  and  the  experience  of  all  the 
other  Guild  members.  But  the  Guild  has  also 
its  corporate  work,  a  Settlement  in  East  London. 
From  a  cheerful  house,  called  St.  Hilda's  East, 
there  flows  forth  into  the  dreary  lives  of  London 
working  girls  the  encouragement  and  sympathy 
of  their  more  fortunate  sisters  at  Cheltenham. 

It  is  the  custom  at  the  Guild  meetings  for  some 
authoritative  speaker  to  tell  us  of  the  progress 
of  the  Settlement  work.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Stepney  (now  Bishop  of  London)  gave  us  an  in- 
spiriting address  in  1900,  and  the  present  Bishop 
of  Stepney  aroused  fresh  interest  in  the  work  by 
his  address  this  year. 

It  is  also  the  custom  to  bring  before  us  at  each 
Guild  meeting,  in  the  form  of  drama,  some  fresh 
ideal  of  womanhood,  borrowed  from  history  or 
literature.  This  singular  and  quite  original  form 
of  play  is  well  staged,  and  acted  by  selected 
members  of  the  Guild.  The  music,  costumes, 
scenery,  the  adaptation  (or  composition)  of  the 
drama  are  all  of  local  origin.  We  have  had  the 
Lady     in     Comus,     Dante's    Beatrice,     Chaucer's 


Griselda,  and  this  year  the  strong  Egyptian  Queen 
Hatasu  brought  before  us  in  this  way.  These 
embodied  visions  of  "  fair  women  "  appeal  to 
the  desire  for  self-realisation  which  increases  as 
the  mind  develops,  and  the  main  purpose  of 
the  play  is  frankly  educative. 

The  Guild  meetings  are  a  time  of  intense  College 
enthusiam.  The  whole  floor  of  the  Princess  Hall 
is  crowded  with  "  Old  Girls,"  and  some  over- 
flow into  the  galleries  where  the  younger  daughters 
and  "  grandchildren "  of  the  College  look  down 
with  wondering  eyes  on  the  bright  gathering. 
For  it  is  summer,  and  the  lovely  toilets  are  an 
unfailing  source  of  joy  to  feminine  hearts.  But 
a  graver  emotion  is  stirred  when  the  President 
rises  to  give  her  address  to  those  mature  children 
who  return  to  seek  oounsel  from  her  lips,  and  to 
renew  their  strength  from  the  hidden  fountain  of 
College  vitality. 

The  badge  of  the  Guild  is  the  daisy,  that  homely 
flower  beloved  of  Chaucer  and  of  so  many  English 
poets.  It  is  worn  visibly  in  the  form  of  a  brooch 
or  pendant,  and  acts  like  a  talisman.  In  India, 
Canada,  Austraha,  South  Africa,  its  effect  is 
magical  ;  and  strangers  may  be  seen  greeting  each 
other  like  old  acquaintances  on  catching  sight 
of  the  familiar  emblem. 

In  1904  we  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  our  College, 
reckoned  from  its  birth  in  1854  at  Cambray  House. 
In  1908  we  hope  to  be  permitted  to  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  Miss  Beale's  long  reign,  to  which  our 
prosperity  has  been  so  largely  due.  And  not  only 
our  prosperity  ;  she  has  given  us  more  than  this : 
the  inspiration  that  is  born  of  contact  \\'ith  a 
strong  personality.  Long  may  the  Ladies'  College 
remain  true  to  the  high  standards  that  she  has 
set  up  among  us. 

Mary  Innes. 


One  of  the  most  trying  things  in  school  management  is 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  place  clean,  especially  in  dry  and 
dusty  weather.  We  have  had  our  attention  calle  d  to  the 
suitability  of  Florigene  to  this  purpose,  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of 
headmasters  on  its  merits  :  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  very  conclusive. 
Nothing  is  so  dreaded  in  a  school  as  an  epidemic,  and  any 
substance  which  can  reduce  the  chance  of  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. When  the  Professor  of  Pathology  at  Cambridge 
considers  any  hygienic  preparation  worthy  of  a  special 
testimonial,  there  is  not  much  need  to  add  ours  ;  but  it  i3 
possible  that  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  heard  of  it, 
so  we  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  their  attention  to 
it. 
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The  Book  and  Its  Writer 

The  German  Universities 

We  have  here  *  a  book  which  has  been  wanted  for  some 
time.  It  is  an  authoritative  description  of  the  system  of 
education  existing  in  the  country  whose  rapid  de- 
velopment has  given  rise  to  no  httle  self-examination  in 
England,  written  by  one  who  is  an  acknowledged  author- 
ity on  the  subject  amongst  his  own  people.  We  are  told 
so  much  of  the  superiority  of  German  methods  in  these 
days  that  it  will  be  a  relief  to  some  of  us  to  be  permitted 
to  get  our  information  at  first  hand,  and  to  draw  our 
inferences  for  ourselves. 

The  book  is  introduced  to  English  readers  by  a  very 
competent  interpreter — Professor  Sadler.  His  own 
researches  in  the  same  quarter,  and  the  embodiment  of  the 
experience  thus  gained  in  the  luminous  reports  that  have 
from  time  to  time  issued  from  his  pen,  entitle  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  differences  between  our 
own  system  and  theirs,  and  to  command  attention  when 
he  does  so.  In  fact,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  preface 
will  have  more  interest  for  the  general  English  reader 
than  the  main  book,  because  it  is  only  incidentally  in 
the  latter  that  the  English  and  German  systems  are 
compared,  while  Professor  Sadler  sets  himself  to  work 
definitely  to  make  comparison,  and  ends  (as  one  might 
expect)  in  a  compromise  : 

"Each  nation  has  much  to  learn  from  the  other's  ex- 
perience and  point  of  view.  Half  consciously,  and  on 
each  side  with  some  reluctance  to  admit  the  fact,  the 
two  nations  are  slowly  moving  from  different  points 
towards  a  greater  similarity  in  educational  aims.  Each 
will  gain  by  endeavouring  to  get  a  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  other's  intellectual  aspirations  and  social 
needs." 

But  let  us  look  at  the  book  itself.  It  is  a  truly  monu- 
mental work,  filled  with  information  which  will  be  useful 
to  lecturers,  students,  and  experts  alike,  and  inspiring 
them  at  the  same  time  with  all  sorts  of  valuable  hints 
and  suggestions  on  matters  connected  with  their  work. 
There  is  to  begin  with  a  historical  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  idea  in  Germany,  which  con- 
tains facts  that  are  true  of  all  time,  and  may  help  edu- 
cationists in  other  countries  to  gauge  better  the  forces 
which  a  University  system  must  fight  and  conquer  before 
it  feels  its  feet  on  firm  ground. 

The  most  statistical  section  of  the  book  is  the  second, 
which  gives  in  detail  the  organisation  of  the  organisation 
at  present  at  work  in  Germany,  and  discusses  in  detail 
its  relation  to  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  individual. 
Not  only  do  we  learn  what  sort  of  control  directs  the  des- 
tinies of  the  University,  and  by  what  legal  restrictions  it  is 
confined,  but  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  social  organism  and 
the  place  in  it  occupied  by  those  who  have  had  University 
training.  They  are  "a  kind  of  intellectual  aristocracy,"  an 

*  The  German  UniventUts  and  University  S'.%idy,  by  Friedrich 
Paulsen.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.      15s.  nott. 


' '  official  nobility  "  ;  while  "  a  person  who  has  no  academic 
education  .  .  .  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  wealthy 
manufacturer  or  even  the  large  landowner  will  occasionally 
become  sensible  of  the  lack  of  such  an  education,  no 
matter  how  superior  he  may  feel  in  other  respects.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  acquisition  of  an  academic  edu- 
cation has  become  a  kind  of  social  necessity."  .  .  .  The 
reflection  that  crosses  our  mind  is  that  it  would  be  better 
if  we  had  more  of  this  in  England  ;  but  we  are  warned 
that  there  are  drawbacks.  The  learned  professions  are 
overcrowded  :  and  salaries  are  either  too  small  to  support 
a  family  or  increase  to  the  necessary  standard  too  late  ; 
so  that  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  give  free  edu- 
cation to  the  older  children  of  official  people,  to  enable 
their  parents  to  maintain  their  proper  position  in  society. 
In  a  country  where  something  of  the  same  sort  is  done 
for  the  sons  of  officers,  such  a  proceeding  may  command 
support ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  temporising  measure,  and 
not  a  solution. 

The  third  division  of  the  book  deals  with  the  internal 
working  of  the  University,  the  relations  between  pro- 
fessor and  student,  the  attitude  of  the  educational  body 
to  politics,  and  so  forth.  Closely  following  this  chapter, 
and  connected  with  it,  comes  a  most  interesting  dis- 
sertation upon  the  freedom  of  student  life,  its  effect 
upon  morals  and  character,  and  the  difficulties  which 
accompany  the  transference  of  the  pupil  from  the  partial 
liberty  of  school  to  the  unbridled  freedom  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Is  it  possible,  we  wonder,  that  there  is 
too  little  freedom  in  the  first  case  and  too  much  in  the 
second  ?  It  is  hard  to  say ;  but,  whether  or  not, 
our  English  University  student  will  find  much  that 
is  helpful  to  him  in  the  author's  hints  and  suggestions. 
Whether  hewill  envy  the  German  students  their  daily  life, 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
their  system  has  been  productive  of  greater  individuality,, 
more  highly  developed  intelligence,  and  more  brilliant 
results  in  research  than  ours.  ,.5.-------fc'--i''i:-f.--- 

In  short,  the  book  is  a  most  stimulating  contribution 
to  our  educational  literature.  The  author  has  a  thorough 
grip  of  his  subject,  and  much  that  he  says  of  his  own 
system  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  ours.  As  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  compiled  his 
information  we  may  quote  with  approval  the  following 
remark  : 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  am  fond  of  citing,  not  the 
titles  of  all  the  books  I  have  read  or  seen,  but  the  good 
spirits  I  have  met  on  the  way."  The  "  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses "  which  surrounds  the  University  system  in  Ger- 
many has  found  an  excellent  chronicler  in  Professor 
Paulsen. 


Education  for  Grocers. — With  thn  intention  of 
stimulating  grocers'  assistants  to  make  a  special  study  of 
the  essentials  of  their  trade  under  the  auspices  of  the 
various  commercial  classes  throughout  the  country,  an 
examination  will  be  held  early  in  1908,  to  decide  the  award 
of  a  fully  stocked  shop  of  the  value  of  ;^500  to  the  candidate 
who  shows  m.ost  proficiency  in  this  kind  of  instruction. 
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Swedish  Schools  and 
their  Reorganisation 

By  J.  Bergqvist,  Ph.D. 

Member  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Supervisory  Board,  Sweden 

In  Sweden,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  characterised  by 
considerable  unrest  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, of  which  the  outcome  has  been  a  number  of  new 
developments.  That,  if  rightly  considered,  is  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  manifold  and  vast  changes 
that  in  the  same  period  of  time  have  well-nigh  revolu- 
tionised almost  every  department  of  activity  to  which 
the  work  done  in  secondary  schools  serves  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  Arrangements  and  organisations  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  heretofore  deemed  adequate  and  satis- 
factory, for  fulfilling  modern  requirements  and  demands 
and  for  discharging  present-day  functions  and  tasks 
have  been  found  to  be  so  no  longer.  The  phenomenally 
rapid  growth  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  the  immensely  extended  facilities  for  intercourse 
between  different  localities  and  different  peoples  have 
led  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  industry 
and  commerce  for  youths  in  increasing  riumbers  who, 
while  equipped  with  a  good  all-round  education,  shall  be 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  various  duties  of  practical  busi- 
ness life  at  an  age  when  they  are  still  malleable  and 
amenable  to  instruction  in  the  technical  elements  of  the 
calling  they  are  going  to  adopt ;  in  other  words,  at  a 
period  of  life  when  they  have  not  as  yet  devoted  all  too 
much  time  and  energy  to  the  acquirement  of  theoretical 
book-learning.  Meanwhile,  and  to  a  certain  extent  as  a 
result  of  that  demand,  education  itself  has  been  under- 
going in  its  very  essence  considerable  modifications. 
Development,  ever  on  the  forward  march,  has  in  natural 
course  brought  in  its  train  a  variety  of  fresh  education 
implements,  to  which  others,  highly  esteemed  in  the 
past,  such  as  the  classical  languages,  have  been  fain  to 
yield  place.  There  have  arisen,  too,  on  the  basis  of  a 
more  enlightened  and  thorough  pedagogic  experience, 
certain  new  and  important  principles  which  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  adaptation  of  old  forms  to 
new  needs. 

Such  changes  do  not  come  about  all  at  once.  Here  in 
Sweden  almost  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
marked,  in  the  domain  of  secondary  education,  by  a 
groping  after  right  methods  and  suitable  schemes.  One 
attempt  after  another  was  made  and  rejected,  and  one 
school  code  after  another  was  introduced,  tried  and 
found  wanting.  At  length,  in  1904,  as  the  result  of 
years  of  detailed  and  thorough  investigation  and  in- 
quiry, a  well  worked-out  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of 
secondary  education  was  brought  before  the  Diet  by  the 
Government,  and  it  succeeded  in  winning  the  approval 
of  both  chambers,  and  was  placed  upon  the  statute-book 
m  the  same  year.     That  scheme  seems  likely^to  provg 


fully  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  meet  all  the  demands 
which  can  reasonably  be  made  upon  it. 

The  reform  in  the  Swedish  schools,  thus  inaugurated 
under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  is  of  very 
great  social,  economic,  and  national  importance.  But 
its  value  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view  is  not  less  great 
and  noteworthy.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present 
writer  the  true  criterion  of  the  really  large  promise  that 
the  new  Act  gives  consists  in  the  fact  that,  while  urgent 
national  and  social  demands  have  been  duly  met  by  the 
reforms  which  its  provisions  embrace,  the  requirements 
that  sound  and  up-to-date  pedagogics  insist  upon  have 
also  in  a  very  material  degree  been  satisfied.  It  is  a 
fundamental  truth  that  the  real  interests,  if  properly 
understood,  of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
community  on  the  other,  can  never  be  at  variance. 
Consequently,  an  organisation  of  secondary  education 
which  appears  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  community  as  such  that  prescribes  it,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
who  is  subject  to  its  application,  cannot  be  held  to  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  it  was  designed  to 
deal  with. 

Among  the  leading  ideas  underlying  the  reformed 
organisation  of  secondary  schools,  there  is  one  which  is 
of  special  importance,  since  it  dominates  all  the  others 
and  is  of  more  value  than  all  of  them  together.  The  other 
ideas,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  range  themselves  behind  it 
as  the  troop  of  soldiers  behind  their  leader,  or,  to  use  a 
more  organic  figure  of  speech,  may  be  considered  as  out- 
growths of  it,  as  the  branches  are  of  the  tree-trunk.  Run- 
ning through  the  new  system,  both  the  organisation  as  a 
whole  and  the  curriculum  of  work  laid  down  in  particular, 
there  may  be  observed  the  guiding  principle  that  only 
such  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  suited  to  the  respec- 
tive grades  of  receptivity  determined  by  the  age  and 
character  of  the  children  to  be  taught  can  produce  effec- 
tive educational  results,  such  namely  as  will  yield  good 
fruit  in  the  after-life  of  the  individual  child,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  corporate  life  of  the  nation.  A  manifesta- 
tion of  that  principle  is  to  be  seen  in  the  endeavour 
definitely  aimed  at  by  the  reform,  to  foster,  direct,  and 
develop  the  individuality  of  the  child  or  youth,  to  the 
end  that  that  individuality  may  be  made  useful  in  the 
common  service  of  the  community  at  large.  The  aim  is, 
that  each  separate  individual,  possessing  his  or  her 
special  characteristics,  physical  and  mental,  shall  be 
trained  in  such  wise  that  he  or  she  may  attain  to  a  har- 
monious development,  the  actual  type  of  which  is  in  each 
case  to  be  determined  by  that  position  in  the  community 
in  which  the  individual  seems  best  calculated  to  be  able 
to  use  his  or  her  powers  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  whole.  The  vast  importance  of  the  child's  degree  of 
receptivity  and  the  necessity  of  the  arrangements  of 
school-life  being  adapted  thereto,  in  other  words  the  fact 
that  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  child  s  individuality, 
has  been  fully  grasped  and  has  received  due  consideration 
in  the  provisions  of  the  new  Secondary  Schools  Act,  and 
it  is  that  which  constitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  the  most  valuable  element  in  the  reform  from  a 
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pedagogic  point  of  view.  In  it  there  are  to  be  found, 
happily  hnked  together,  to  complement  and  control 
each  other,  the  purely  educational  and  the  broadly 
social  phases  of  the  proialem  of  the  training  of  the  young. 

It  was  in  this  particular  that  most  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  old  system,  more  especially  with  the  old  or- 
ganisation. At  nine  years  of  age  a  boy  was  put  to  school 
in  an  institution  whose  aim  and  object  it  was  to  turn  him 
out  nine  years  later  as  a  finished  educational  product, 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  University.  Such  was  the  order 
of  things  under  the  old  dispensation,  for  such  was  deemed 
requisite  and  beneficial  for  the  community — failing 
anything  better.  After  the  first  three  school  years 
bifurcation  took  place,  the  boy  being  confronted,  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve,  with  the  necessity  of  deciding 
whether  he  was  going  to  pursue  his  schooling  on  the 
classical  side  or  on  the  modern.  That  choice  made, 
his  lot  was  thrown  in  from  that  time  forward  with  a 
band  of  school-fellows — as  like  or  unlike  himself  as  chance 
determined — to  imbibe  with  them  year  by  year  certain 
prescribed  amounts  of  learning  in  certain  prescribed 
subjects,  the  same  for  all  and  each  one.  On  the  classical 
side  there  existed,  indeed,  this  much  of  variety,  that 
from  theseventh  year  onwards  the  class  was  sub-divided, 
the  one  section  taking  Greek,  the  other  English  ;  on 
the  modern  side,  on  the  other  hand,  no  alternative  sub- 
jects whatever  were  arranged  for.  When,  in  spite  of  all 
the  violence  done  to  any  special  gift  or  particular  weak- 
ness he  might  possess,  a  pupil  was  not  able  to  keep  up 
to  the  standard,  he  simply  dropped  out,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  loose  sheaf  of  corn  will  drop  off  the  loaded 
waggon  when  the  harvest  is  being  carried  home  to  the 
barns.  The  system  was  altogether  too  rigid,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  products  turned  out  had  far  too 
uniform  a  stamp. 

The  proportion  of  pupils,  moreover,  who  were  thus 
shed  by  the  way  was  unreasonably  large,  for  only  about 
one-fourth  of  those  boys  who  entered  the  school  in  the 
first  class  ever  managed  to  reach  the  appointed  goal  ; 
as  the  difficulties  increased  from  class  to  class  the 
numbers  dwindled,  and  those  who  were  thus  rejected 
had  to  take  their  places  in  the  world,  equipped  with  but 
fractions,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  of  the  total  sum 
of  knowledge  which  the  system  was  intended  to  impart. 
The  effects  entailed  thereby  on  the  various  callings  in 
life  to  which  these  youths  drifted  were  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  legislators 
who  inaugurated  the  system  had  looked  to  there  being 
a  halting-place  half-way  through  the  course,  at  which 
sundry  pupils  could  advantageously  break  off  their 
studies  and  start  practical  hfe  ;  but  in  effect  the  baneful 
influences  of  the  final  goal,  the  school-leaving  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  ninth  year,  made  themselves  felt 
quite  early  on  in  the  course,  so  that  all  who  left  without 
attaining  to  that  consummation  were  more  or  less  re- 
garded as  failures. 

Furthermore,  it  was  often  apparent  that  even  of  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  working  their  way  through  to  the 
end,  there  were  not  a  few  who,  finding  themselves  unable 
rom  one  cause  or  another  to  pursue  study  at  the  Univer- 


sity, turned  perforce  to  other  occupations,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  they  were  unfitted  for  taking  up  practical 
work  by  reason  of  having  been  too  long  engaged  in  purely 
theoretical  learning.  They,  too,  were  of  little  use  in  the 
employments  which  they  took  up.  The  disadvantages 
of  the  system  from  an  educational  and  from  a  social 
point  of  view  thus  went  hand  in  hand.  The  very  method 
of  study  at  school  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  bad 
results.  Though  numerous  praiseworthy  efforts  were 
made  in  an  opposite  direction,  yet  there  still  prevailed 
over  the  work  carried  on  in  the  school-room  an  atmo- 
sphere of  abstract  reasoning  and  theorising,  which  almost 
wholly  banished  those  empirical  and  practical  elements 
in  the  teaching  which  are  essential  to  give  it  life  and 
concreteness,  and  so  make  it  pcdatable  to  children  of 
tender  years. 

Wholly  in  contrast  to  the  old  system,  the  new  one, 
both  as  regards  the  organisation  in  general  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  teaching  in  particular,  is  an  embodi- 
ment from  beginning  to  end  of  the  principles,  that  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  receptivity  of  the  pupils  and  to  their 
respective  possibilities  of  development,  and  that  the 
individuality  of  the  child  must  be  respected  and  guarded 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  community,  a  place  in 
which  he  will  come  to  fill ;  it  insists,  consequently,  upon 
a  more  empirical  and  less  abstract  mode  of  imparting 
knowledge  being  adopted. 

To  take  up  for  discussion  here  the  organisation  accord- 
ing to  the  new  Act  : 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  ideas  just  expressed, 
the  school  as  existing  before  has  been  divided  into  two 
separate  parts,  intended  to  suit  two  different  categories 
of  pupils,  of  differing  ages,  and  with  differing  aims  in 
life.  Those  two  parts  of  the  educational  institution  are 
termed:  The  "Real"  School,  qualifying  for  entrance 
upon  practical  life,  and  the  "  Gymnasium,"  leading  up 
to  the  University. 

The  "Real  School,"  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  General 
Secondary  School,  can  be  entered  by  children  furnished 
with  knowledge  equivalent  to  the  course  given    in  the 
first  class  of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools.    The  school 
course  embraces  six  classes  in  all,  each  normally  occupy- 
ing one  year,  and  there  is  to  be  no  subdividing  until  after 
the  completion  of  the  fifth  year  ;   at  that  stage  the  pupils 
have  the  choice  of  either  continuing  for  one  more  year 
and    taking    the    General    Secondary    School    Leaving- 
Examination,  which,  it    may  be    noted,  is    contempo- 
raneous with  the  period  at  which  children  are  usually 
confirmed,   or  of    passing  over  to  the   "  Gymnasium," 
the  Higher  Secondary  School  as  it  may  be  termed,  which 
is  divided  into  two  sections  or  sides  :    a  Classical  and  a 
Modern.     The   momentous   selection  of   career  (learned 
profession  or  practical  life)  thus  comes  two  years  later 
than  under  the  old  system  ;   it  has  been  postponed  until 
a  period  when  the  special  bent  of  the  boy's  mind  and 
abilities  has  had  more  opportunity  of  declaring  itself 
clearly.     The    institution    of    the    General    Secondary 
School  Leaving-Examination  has  the  great  advantage 
oi  securing  for  that  lower  school  a  definite  aim  to  work 
f  or,  other  than  the  far-distant  examination  at  the  close 
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of  the  ninth  year  which  qualifies  for  entrance  at  the 
University.  The  result  of  that  will  inevitably  be  that 
the  teaching  done  in  the  lower  school  will  gain  in  many 
ways  :  it  will  be  possible  for  the  teachers  there  to  study 
more  carefully  the  special  needs  of  the  pupils,  condi- 
tioned by  their  age  and  disposition,  and  the  teaching 
itself  will  proceed  with  greater  tranquillity,  breadth  of 
view,  and  concreteness.  The  community  at  large,  too, 
are  the  gainers  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  examina- 
tion, for  the  numerous  lads  who  dropped  off  in  the  old 
days  without  any  definite  conclusion  to  their  school 
course,  will  now  choose  this  fixed  point  for  breaking  off 
their  studies  and  will  go  forth  into  life  furnished  with  a 
stock  of  knowledge  specially  adapted  for  making  them 
capable  and  intelligent  citizens,  a  stock  of  knowledge  of 
an  all-round  character,  embracing,  for  instance,  two 
modern  languages,  considerable  acquaintance  with 
natural  science,  and  an  insight  into  civics  and  Swedish 
national  institutions  and  aspirations. 

The  "Gymnasium"  or  Higher  Secondary  School, 
forms  a  continuation,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  the  fifth 
class  of  the  General  Secondary  School.  It  has  two  sec- 
tions or  sides  :  the  Classical  and  the  Modern,  and  in  each 
the  course  is  a  four-year  one,  culminating  in  the  Higher 
Secondary  School  Leaving-Examination,  i.e.,  the  Matri- 
culation Examination. 

The  aim  of  this  Higher  School  is  to  carry  on  the 
education  of  the  boys  beyond  that  standard  of  general 
acquirements  to  which  they  have  already  attained, 
and  to  give  them  a  foundation  for  those  scientific  and 
special  studies  which  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  pursuing  afterwards  at  the  University  or  other  ad- 
vanced educational  institution. 

Here,  too,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  new 
organisation  with  its  two  distinct  subdivisions  are  very 
apparent.  Inasmuch  as  the  gradual  development  of 
the  pupils  in  the  lower  school  will  proceed  in  a  more 
natural  way  than  heretofore,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  upon  entry  into  the  higher  school  the  pupils  will  be 
found  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  maturity,  and  to 
show  superior  qualifications  for  availing  themselves  to 
the  fuU  of  the  teaching  provided  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  that  teaching  itself  will  be  able  to 
be  conducted  more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily. 
The  greatest  boon,  however,  which  the  new  system 
affords  as  regards  the  higher  school  is  that  a  large 
number  of  those  pupils  who  are  but  ill-fitted  to  pursue 
their  scholastic  studies  so  far  or  so  long,  will  now  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  Lower  or  General  Secondary  School 
Leaving-Examination,  and  at  once  embark  upon  prac- 
tical life ;  by  this  means  the  material  which  the 
teachers  will  have  to  work  with  in  the  Higher  School 
will  be  very  much  better  and  more  amenable  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

(To  be  continued.) 

New  rcf^ulations  have  been  issued  for  the  award  of 
diplomas  in  domestic  subjects  by  training  schools.  It  will 
be  found  that  these  matters  are  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
schools  themselves,  the  Board  only  keeping  an  eye  upon 
them  by  means  of  inspection. 


Japanese   Education 

By  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

At  the^end  of  last  year  Mr.  J.  Martin  White,  who  had 
previously  established  a  fund  for  sociological  teaching, 
made  an  offer  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
to  provide  the  cost  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Japanese 
education  in  the  University,  as  a  sign  of  the  great  interest 
taken  by  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  study  of  Japanese 
civilisation.  By  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Japanese 
Government  and  the  Minister  in  London  arrangements 
were  made  for  Mr.  Masataro  Sawayanagi,  Director  of  the 
General  Education  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  deliver  courses  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
terms  of  this  j^ear.  Owing  to  the  dispute  between  the 
President  of  the  Imperial  University  and  the  Minister 
of  Education,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Sawayanagi's  services  could  not  be  spared  and  he 
was  recalled  to  Tokio  just  after  he  had  reached  England. 
The  Government  have  now  made  arrangements  for  the 
lectures  to  be  delivered  by  Baron  Dairoku  Kikuclu 
during  the  Lent  and  Summer  terms  of  next  year.  He 
was  the  first  Japanese  student  at  Cambridge  University, 
entering  St.  John's  College  on  May  29,  1873.  His 
tutor  was  Dr.  Sandys,  and  he  graduated  as  nineteenth 
Wrangler  in  1877. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  course  of  study  at 
Cambridge  presents  greater  attractions  to  the  Japanese 
intellect  than  Oxford,  but  the  presence  of  a  larger 
number  at  one  University  than  the  other  can  probably 
not  be  accounted  for  by  any  such  scientific  reason. 
At  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  the  course  of  study  is 
the  same  in  all  four,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Japanese 
invariably  resort  to  the  Middle  Temple. 

Among  Baron  Kikuchi's  contemporaries  at  Cambridge 
was  Baron  Suj'ematsu.  Another  Minister  of  Education, 
Mr.  Hamao,  who  received  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  was  also  educated  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  I\Iarquis  Hachisuka,  who  for  a  period 
held  the  office,  is  an  alumnus  of  Oxford.  Baron  Kikuchi 
was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Tokio  University, 
next  President  of  the  Science  Department,  and  then 
President  of  the  University,  from  which  office,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  frequent  precedent,  he  was  called  to  be 
Minister  of  Education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  has  been  President  of  the  Nobles'  College 
attached  to  the  Imperial  Household. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Englishmen  are  naturally 
interested  in  anything  which  concerns  their  Far  Eastern 
allies,  the  course  of  lectures  which  Baron  Kikuchi  is  to 
deliver  should  have  a  special  attraction  for  the  educa- 
tionist. Although  the  educational  system  of  Japan 
is  only  the  growth  of  fifteen  years,  it  occupies  quite  an 
exceptional  position  for  its  excellence.  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  training  of  character.  "  Elementary 
schools,"  says  the  Imperial  Ordinance  on  education, 
"  are  designed  to  give  children  the  rudiments  of  moral 
education  and  of  education  specially  adapted  to  make 
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them  good  members  of  the  community,  together  with 
such  general  knowledge  and  skill  as  are  necessary  for 
practical  life,  due  attention  being  paid  to  phy<:ical 
development." 

Every  year  the  Minister  of  Education  issues  a  report. 
Owing  to  the  war  and  the  disturbing  effect  which  it  had 
upon  the  organisation  of  all  branches  of  education,  the 
last  volume,  which  has  recently  reached  this  country,  only 
brings  us  down  to  March  1904.  It  shows  the  state  of 
education,  therefore,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when 
Japan  apparently  held  the  record  for  the  world  for 
average  attendance — boys  96.59  per  cent.,  girls  89.88 
per  cent.  The  Japanese  are  imbued  with  the  fact  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  a  sound  and 
thorough  system  of  education.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  subject  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
work  of  the  educational  societies,  which  exist  in  almost 
every  locality,  to  further  the  diffusion  and  development 
of  education.  Although  the  report  consists  chiefly  of 
statistics,  which  are  somewhat  out  of  date,  there  are 
several  points  that  strike  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  Japanese  have  answered  in  the  affirmative  the 
vexed  question  whether  the  Department  of  Education 
should  exercise  direct  control  over  the  school  books. 
The  Department  holds  the  copyright  of  a  large  number. 

In  the  education  of  girls  the  Japanese  lay  great  stress 
on  the  cultivation  of  womanly  virtues.  They  have  no 
desire  to  see  their  women  as  mere  imitations  of  men. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  they  permit  the  higher 
schools  for  girls  to  be  used  out  of  school  hours  for  "  in- 
struction in  tea  etiquette,  flower-adjusting,  or  koto- 
playing."  The  report  refers  especially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  girls'  education.  Not  only  had  State  schools  of 
different  grades  been  increased  in  numbers  before  the 
war,  but  the  private  schools  were  also  overcrowded  with 
pupils.  In  five  years  the  number  of  scholars  has  trebled 
and  the  graduates  increased  fourfold.  This  rapid 
increase  of  women's  education  corresponds  with  the 
extension  of  the  education  of  boys  which  took  place 
some  years  ago. 

One  feature  of  the  Japanese  educational  system 
which  awaits  adoption  in  this  country,  is  the  recognition 
that  the  libraries  are  a  part  which  comes  naturally  within 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  in  his  book  on  London  Education,  maintained 
that  a  close  connection  should  exist  between  the  schools 
and  the  libraries.  More  recently  Mr.  de  Montmorency, 
in  a  volume  of  essays  on  National  Education  and  National 
Life,  has  urged  the  same  plea.  In  Japan,  every  library, 
from  the  Imperial  Library,  corresponding  to  the  British 
Museum  I-ibrary,  down  to  the  smallest  school  library 
makes  its  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  It 
appears  to  be  no  part  of  their  duty  to  circulate  the 
works  of  fiction,  which  form  the  staple  fare  of  our  free 
libraries.  The  appeal  made  some  months  ago  for 
English  literature  only  asked  for  books  of  real  educa- 
tional value,  and  since  an  exception  has  only  been  made 
in  favour  of  books  for  the  young  by  such  authors  as 
Miss  Yonge,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  Ballantyne,  Henty,  &c. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Dulce  Cor  Library 


some    twenty-eight    thousand    volumes    have    already 
been  sent  to  Japan.  '^ 

Since  the  war  the  work  of  education  has  resumed  its 
normal  course,  and  the  interference  has  been  used  as  an 
opportunity  to  originate  further  developments.  Baron 
Kikuchi  will  undoubtedly  have  a  most  interesting  record 
to  give  his  audience,  and  the  hope  may  be  expressed 
that  the  lectures  will  be  arranged  at  a  time  and  place 
when  many  who  are  occupied  in  the  day  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  of  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  national  life  in  a  country  which 
is  of  peculiar  and  fascinating  interest. 


A  Factor  in  Race 


Degeneration 


By  H.  Leather 


The  great  industrial  revolution  brought  about  by  the 
invention  of  steam-driven  machinery  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century  first  introduced  the  child  as  a  labourer 
to  our  factories,  and  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
ingrained  conservatism  of  north-country  nature  that  the 
child  worker  still  survives  in  our  midst.  Originally, 
there  was,  perhaps,  some  justification  for  this  form  of 
labour — the  call  for  hands  was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply 
— the  high  price  of  bread  and  other  necessaries  of  life 
demanded  that  every  member  of  the  family  should  be 
a  wage-earner,  and,  in  the  introduction  of  new  methods 
it  was  found  that  the  nervous,  supple  fingers  of  the  child 
were  quicker  to  perform  the  delicate  operations  required, 
than  their  masters'.  Child  labour  was  also  cheap,  so 
much  so  that  children  were  often  employed  in  relays, 
one  gang  moving  from  bed  to  the  mill,  another  from  the 
mill  to  the  lately  occupied  beds.  During  successive 
generations  great  improvements  have  taken  place.  The 
age  at  which  a  child  may  now  be  employed  has  been 
raised  to  twelve  years,  while  the  actual  working  hours  in 
the  factory  have  been  reduced  to  thirty  hours  and 
twenty-six  hours  per  week  alternately. 

The  child  labourer  must  now  attend  school  during  the 
afternoon  or  morning  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  mill, 
in  order  that  his  mental  equipment  may  not  be  lacking. 
It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  apparent  improvement 
in  the  conditions  governing  half-time  labour,  coupled 
with  the  conservatism  of  character  referred  to,  that  the 
system  stiU  secures  legal  recognition.  Closer  examina- 
tion reveals  many  weaknesses.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  boy  or  girl  after  working  in  the  mill  for  a  morning 
"  turn  "  of  six  hours,  is  altogether  unfitted  to  receive 
instruction  at  school  in  the  afternoon.  For  this  reason, 
expert  educationists,  including  inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  teachers,  have  been  condemning  the 
system  for  years.  After  only  a  few  months'  experience 
as  half-timers  the  most  promising  pupils  become  almost 
defective  mentally,  while  physically  they  acquire  the 
wan  countenance  and  listless  manner  which  characterises 
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the  anaemic  subject.  At  the  same  time,  the  half-timer 
impedes  the  progress  of  other  pupils  in  his  class  at  school 
on  account  of  the  duplication  of  lessons  necessary  on  his 
account.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  many 
thousands  of  pounds  paid  through  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  form  of  grants  for  half-time  scholars,  are 
largely  wasted,  along  with  a  good  proportion  of  the  grant 
paid  on  behalf  of  the  class-fellows  of  the  half-timer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  gain  to  the  parents  of 
the  child  labourer  is  exceedingly  poor.  As  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  made  in  a  school  of  average  type  where 
half-timers  attend,  it  was  found  that  of  thirty  such 
workers,  the  average  weekly  wage  was  is.  8rf.,  ten  boys 
earned  is.  gd.  per  week  as  a  result  of  their  joint  efforts, 
while  two  boys  earned  as  much  as  4s.  per  week  each. 
The  average  time  worked  in  the  mill  before  any  wage 
was  given  worked  out  at  three  months,  though  when 
vacancies  are  scarce,  boys  work  for  six  or  nine  months 
before  receiving  wages.  The  substantial  gain  left  to  the 
little  worker  is  that  he  "  learns  "  his  business,  but  at 
what  cost  is  only  fully  ascertained  when  the  children  of 
the  next  generation  appear — puny  of  body — defective 
in  mind.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
careful  observers  that  the  factory  half-time  system  per- 
manently injures  its  victims. 

Another  grave  result  of  this  system  is  the  appearance 
among  us  of  a  growing  class  of  so-called  "  domestic" 
half-timers.  Many  such  children  obtain  exemption  from 
total  attendance  at  school  presumably  to  work  in  the 
factory.  Their  parents  then,  under  the  pretence  that 
there  are  no  vacancies  in  the  mills,  keep  the  children 
at  home,  loafing  aimlessly  about,  or  hire  them  out  to 
small  shopkeepers  who  are  not  subject  to  inspection 
under  the  Workshops  Act.  Such  children  are  the  most 
irregular  of  all  in  school  attendance,  they  readily  acquire 
all  the  vices  of  the  streets,  and  develop  later  into  the 
hooligans  and  chronic  "  out-of-works  "  who  so  utterly 
dam  the  stream  of  progressive  civilisation.  It  is  left 
for  thoughtful  citizens  to  decide  whether  this  wretched 
waste  of  life  and  public  money,  this  burning  of  the  candle 
at  both  ends,  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  half-time 
system  is  to  continue  or  end.  The  abolition  of  the 
system  would  sweep  away  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
physical  and  mental  degeneration.  Is  not  the  time 
opportune  for  the  deed  ? 


Warning. — There  has  been  lately  a  great  increase  of 
objectionable  pictures  in  Germany.  It  has  affected 
stereoscopic  views  and  cinematographic  exhibitions  and 
is  not  confined  to  "  new  sesthetic  "  productions.  We 
have  noticed  articles  in  the  Matin  and  the  Mitnchener 
Keueste  Nachrichten  which  show  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  check  the  sale  and  production  of  these  wares. 
If  the  attempt  meet  with  any  success,  perhaps  in  any 
case,  we  shall  most  hkely  find  that  our  towns  will  be 
invaded  and  surplus  products  worked  off  in  England. 
We  know  of  more  than  one  case  where  the  police  ordered 
the  removal  of  stereoscopic  views  shown  in  a  penny-in- 
the-slot  machine. 


Review 

History  in  the  Making* 

But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  difficult  task  to  find 
a  suitable  book  in  English  to  advise  a  school-boy  to  read 
when  endeavouring  to  give  himself  a  connected  view  of 
the  great  happenings  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Now, 
several  excellently  edited  works,  nearly  all  of  them 
suitable  for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools,  seem  to  be 
coming  out  with  a  rush.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
English  authors  and  English  publishers  are  in  this 
taking  a  hint  from  Americans  who  have  given  us  a 
useful  lead  in  this  direction.  For  instance,  Mr.  Robin- 
son's second  volume  of  his  Readings  in  European  History, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  mentioned  recently  in 
School,  is  a  thoroughly  fascinating  work.  Volume  I., 
it  may  be  remembered,  consisted  of  a  representative 
selection  from  original  sources  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  chief  institutions  of  Western  Europe  down  to  the 
Renaissance  :  it  started  with  extracts  from  Seneca  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  illustrating  the  Pagan  point  of  view  as 
against  the  Christian,  and  closed  with  passages  from 
Vasari's  Vite  de'  piu  eccelenti  pittore  giving  one  a  glimpse 
of  the  life  of  the  Renaissance  artist-world.  Volume  II. 
takes  up  the  thread  from  the  opening  of  the  Protestant 
Revolt  and  brings  us  down  to  the  present  century. 

In  the  difficult  task  of  selection,  in  a  subject  where  the 
field  is  so  wide.  Professor  Robinson  has  acquitted  him- 
self most  successfully.  One  can  hardly  admire  too  much 
the  skill  with  which  a  sense  of  proportion  is  maintained 
and  the  real  essentials  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  are 
kept  before  one's  mind  by  the  authorities  cited.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable,  as  it  must  have  been  the  most  exacting 
and  laborious,  section  of  the  whole  work  is  the  full  Bib- 
liography which  follows  every  few  chapters.  We  cer- 
tainly have  no  book  by  any  English  author  which  is  so 
well  furnished  in  this  particular.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment should  train  the  student  in  that  faculty,  reserve 
and  balance  of  judgment  which  it  is  the  function  of 
historical  study  to  impart.  It  is  most  stimulating,  for 
instance,  to  have  conveniently  to  our  hand,  on  the  one 
side  Luther's  own  fiery  "  Address  to  the  German 
Nobility,"  and  on  the  other  a  letter  from  Erasmus 
disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  Reformer.  It  is 
particularly  instructive,  likewise,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Revolt  of  the  American  colonies  to  have  merely  two 
extracts  put  side  by  side,  without  further  comment 
^Pitt's  Speech  in  the  House  in  1775,  and  a  letter  of 

*  Readings  in  European  History,  Vol.  II.  By  James  Harvey 
Robinson.     (Ginu  &  Company.)     xxxii-1-629  pp.     /i. 

English  Historians.  By  A.  J.  Grant.  (The  Warwick  Library 
of  English  Literature.)  Ix.xxvi 4-251  pp.  (Blackie  &  Son  Ltd.) 
2S.  6d. 

A  Century  of  Continental  History  (i^/So-i^oo).  By  J.  H.  Rose, 
Litt.D.     (Edward  Stanford.)     xii-l-48i  pp.     6s. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  European  History.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
(Blackie  &  Son.)     xiv-(-367  pp.     Maps.     4s.  6d. 
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George  III.  to  Lord  North  in  1779,  on  the  necessity 
of  subduing  the  American  colonies  at  all  costs. 

English  Historians  is  a  book  of  an  entirely  different 
intention,  but  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  same  increasing 
popularity  of  the  historical  method.  Mr.  Grant  has 
compiled  a  useful  guide  to  English  historians,  giving 
specimens  from  nearly  all  the  writers  whom  he  passes  in 
review,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  S.  R.Gardiner, 
and  from  Lord  Verulam  to  J.  B.  Bury.  Furthermore, 
in  a  critical  and  well-informed  introduction  of  about 
eighty  pages,  the  author  gives  a  resume,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  of  all  English  historians  of  note.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  in  his  forecast  as  to  the  future  of 
historical  WTiting,  Mr.  Grant  does  not  despair  of  the 
existence  of  the  literary  historian,  though  he  admits 
that  co-operation  (as  in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History) 
wiU  become  more  and  more  inevitable  owing  to  the  un- 
told masses  of  authorities  to  be  dealt  with.  But  it  is 
solely  with  the  manner  of  history,  and  not  with  its  sub- 
ject-matter, be  it  noted,  that  this  original  little  handbook 
is  intended  to  deal. 

The  remaining  two  volumes  are  similar  to  one  another 
in  subject  and  cover  practically  the  same  ground.  Both 
are  by  historical  writers  whose  names  are  sufficiently 
well  known  to  guarantee  the  substantial  importance  of 
their  work.  While  Mr.  Hassall's  Brief  Survey  is  almost 
entirely  political  and  aims  at  accuracy  in  compression, 
the  volume  by  Dr.  Rose,  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  in  which 
the  work  has  been  materially  increased  and  brought 
up  to  date  by  chapters  on  Russia,  France,  and  Germany, 
is  the  more  readable  and  the  less  obviously  compressed. 
The  scope  even  of  this  latter,  however,  is  hkewise  some- 
what narrowly  political  and  merely  seeks  to  show  how 
the  various  European  states  have  adjusted  their  positions. 
This  view  of  the  function  of  the  historian  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  low  view  :  the  wire-puUing  of  statesmen,  the  lying 
of  diplomats  and  the  intrigues  of  Court  favourites  have 
not  been  a  very  edifying  or  a  very  encouraging  spectacle 
to  witness  :  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  such  events 
in  a  less  gorgeous  light  than  they  were  once  viewed ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  such  a  conception  makes  it  a  much 
easier,  or  rather  a  much  more  possible  task  for  a  man  to 
compile  a  history  of  Europe.  If  one  takes  a  wider  and 
more  philosophic  view  of  the  meaning  of  history,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  we  can  stop.  Life  has  been  in  the 
last  few  centuries  extending  its  ramifications  so  far 
around  us  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible 
for  any  one  man  to  pretend  to  an  encyclopedic  know- 
ledge of  anything  but  one  of  the  particular  subdivisions 
of  European  progress.  It  is  possible  that  even  Dr. 
Emil  Reich  would  shrink  from  attempting  a  European 
history  which  should  include  politics,  military  history, 
and  scientific,  moral,  social,  and  artistic  progress  ! 

However,  for  merely  scholastic  purposes — and  it  is 
that  side  of  the  question  with  which  we  are  mainly  con- 
cerned here — it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  outward  struc- 
ture of  Europe  and  how  it  came  to  be  as  it  now  is  must 
be  the  first  subject  for  an  intelligent  school-boy  to  grasp  : 
and  to  this  end,  either  of  the  two  latter  books  we  have 
discussed    might    be    recommended.     This    done,    Mr. 


Grant's  survey  of  historiography,  and,  more  particularly. 
Professor  Robinson's  two  volumes  of  Readings  in  Euro- 
pean History  should  prove  fascinating  enough  to  stimu- 
late and  entice  not  a  few  Sixth  Form  boys  to  enter  upon 
the  endless  path  of  original  historical  research. 

A.  J.  S. 


Minor  Notices 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.  and  IL  Edited  by  A. 
F.  Watt,  M.A.  {W.  B.  Clive  :  University  Tutorial 
Press,  Ltd.)  xxiv  +  88  pp.  is.  6d.  Helps  to  tlie 
Study  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  I.  and  II.  By  A.  L. 
Cann,  B.A.  (Ralph  Holland  and  Co.)  Ixv  -f-  loo 
pp.     Interleaved,  2S. 

These  two  little  books  are  apparently  compiled  for  the 
same  purpose — to  meet  the  requirements  of  examinees 
under  the  new  Board  of  Education  Regulations  for  the 
Examinations  for  Certificates. 

Inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  such  books  as  this,  in 
preference  to  the  "  Historical  English  Grammars  "  which 
were  so  frequent  a  year  or  two  ago,  points  to  a  more  healthy 
spirit  in  matters  educational,  we  are  disposed  to  welcome 
these  annotated  editions  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
Literature.  But,  fully  and  well  as  both  these  books  are 
edited,  even  thus  early  one  feels  disposed  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  overloading  of  authors  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions. i\Ir.  Watt's  Introduction  is,  however,  excellent, 
being  concise  and  yet  scholarly.  Mr.  Cann's  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  less  satisfactory — siinply  because  it  is  too  full 
If  the  unfortunate  pupil  is  to  get  up  the  mass  of  confusing 
information  collected  in  the  Introduction,  to  read  the 
numerous  footnotes  occurring  on  each  page,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  to  use  the  interleaved  sheets  for  taking  down 
notes  from  the  master,  one  may  fairly  ask,  "  Where  is  Milton 
to  come  in  ?  " 

Nature  Knowledge  in  Modern  Poetry.  By  Alexander 
Mackie.  vi  +  132  pp.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
25.  6d.  nett.) 

We  have  read  through  tliis  interesting  book  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Matthew 
Arnold  and  James  Russell  Lowell  are  passed  in  review, 
and  their  sympathy  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  Nature  are  skilfully  illustrated.  For  the  rabid 
"  scientist  "  who  has  no  use  for  poets  and  such  useless 
people,  and  likewise  for  the  literary  person  who  even 
prides  himself  on  his  ignorance  of  the  beauties  and  the 
secrets  of  the  external  world  around  him,  one  can  think 
of  no  more  suitable  gift  than  a  book  hke  this. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Introduction  by  Ernest  Barker. 
The  Life  of  Nelson  (Southey).  Introduction  by  Sidney 
Lee.  Utopia  and  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Intro- 
duction by  Sidney  Lee.  A  Serious  Call  (William  Law). 
Introduction  by  C.  Bigg.  Methuen's  Standard  Libraiy. 
IS.  each. 

The  special  feature  of  this  series  is  the  quality  of  the  In- 
troduction to  each  volume.  This  is  in  nearly  every  case, 
concisely  written  by  some  recognised  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  neatness  of  the  appearance,  too,  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  price  compel  one's  attention.     The  more 
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works  like  Plato's  Republic  and  More's  Utopia  that  can  be 
rendered  familiar  to  the  less  educated  classes  in  the  country, 
the  greater  progress  we  may  expect  to  see  in  the  growth  of 
liberal  and  tolerant  ideas  among  the  reading  democracy. 
This  series  and  the  "  Everyman  Library  "  of  another 
famous  publishing  house  are,  in  our  opinion,  performing  a 
really  valuable  civic  and  social  work.  It  remains  for  the 
public,  by  supporting  him  in  large  numbers,  to  make  it  worth 
the  publisher's  while,  to  produce  the  highest. 

Tke  Iliad  of  Homer.  Books  I.  and  II.  Ttanslated  into 
English  Prose.  By  E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A.  54  pages. 
(Bell  and  Sons.      15.) 

This  is  the  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Blakeney's  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad  of  which  he  has  already  published  Book 
XXIV.  It  does  not,  however,  include  the  catalogue  of  the 
ships  (II.  484-877)  which  is  reserved  for  an  appendix  to  the 
■whole  work  when  complete.  The  translation  is  very  read- 
able and  the  author  has  evidently  spent  considerable  pains 
over  it.  He  has  consulted  the  latest  authorities,  as  is  clear 
from  II.  1.  291,  and  his  substitution  for  "The  Slayer  of 
Argus  "  of  "  The  Runner,  swift-appearing  One  "  (II.  103). 
In  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  quotes  many  paralled 
pEissages  from  Latin  and  English  classics.  In  spelling  of 
proper  names  he  keeps  to  the  Greek  forms,  with  rare  excep- 
tions wliich  seem  unnecessary,  as  they  cause  him  to  write 
in  the  same  line  on  page  40  Olumpos  and  Ulysseits,  while 
we  have  A  fax  on  page  8  and  Aiases  on  page  50.  Again, 
why  Ilion  and  not  Ilios  ?  We  should  also  prefer  Chruse'is 
and  Brise'is  to  Chruseis  and  Briseis,  and  the  marking  of 
some  quantities  in  proper  names  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
who  know  no  Greek.  Nestor  is  called  the  knight  of  Gerena 
on  page  47  and  of  Gerene  on  page  52.  There  are  occasional 
mistakes  in  the  rendering  :  In  I.  45  ni^n  is  "  the  bow  "  ;  in 
I.  369  (K  S'tXov  is  "  they  picked  out  "  ;  in  I.  392  "  aboard 
their  ship  "is  unnecessary  and  misleading  ;  I.  409  means 
"  by  their  ships  and  about  the  bay,"  not  "  'Twixt  their 
galleys'  stems  (?  sterns)  and  the  open  sea  "  ;  in  I.  422  oTroTraijfo 
is  middle  ;  in  II.  47  Kara  means  "  among  "  ;  in  II.  74 
"many-tiered"  is  misleading;  II.  115  aJXfcra  means  "I 
have  lost,"  in  II.  116  c^i'Xov  is  neuter  not  masculine.  These 
points  should  be  reconsidered  when  Mr.  Blakeney  publishes 
his  complete  translation. 

The  Choephoroe  of  Aeschylus,  Translated  into  English  Prose. 
By  Walter  Headlam,  Litt.D.  55  pages.  (Bell  and 
Sons.     IS.) 

The  translator  of  the  Choephoroe  has  no  easy  task.  He 
must  first  restore  the  text  and  then  render  it  into  English, 
and  which  is  more  difficult  it  is  hard  to  say.  Dr.  Headlam 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  success  in  both.  He  calls  his 
"  a  revised  text,"  and  most  of  the  many  footnotes  are 
devoted  to  explaining  and  defending  it.  Although  here  and 
there  he  is  obliged  to  mark  lacunae  and  he  is  free  with 
emendations,  this  is  not  his  fault,  and  his  text  is  as  satis- 
factory as  can  be  expected.  The  translation  again — within 
the  limits  of  a  prose  version  which  Dr.  Headlam  defines  as 
explaining,  showng  how  the  Greek  is  to  be  construed — is 
admirable,  but  unless  the  reader  is  presumed  to  have  also 
an  annotated  edition  at  hand,  he  requires  a  few  more  notes 
here  and  there  to  explain  the  context  (e.g.,  v.  577  Tpirrjv 
niitriv).  One  or  two  phrases  are  overlooked,  e.g.,  vv.  35 
(rrepi  <t>o^<f),  I05,  708,  90I  (irvOoxpriUTa).  On  page  23 
footnote  3  belongs  to  v.    439,    not   450,    and    on   page    31 


there  should  be  a  hyphen  not  a  dash  after  yatir]-.  The  ver- 
sion is  weak  in  the  use  of  thoti  and  you  for  the  2  sing,  (see 
pp.  6,  23,  29,  46,  47).  Dr.  Headlam  has  not  wholly  escaped 
from  the  two  dangers  that  threaten  a  translator  of  Aeschylus 
— obscurity  and  fine  language.  For  example,  in  v.  155, 
the  connection  of  "  the  abominable  wickedness  of  out- 
poured libations  "  with  the  context  is  to  us  past  finding 
out,  especially  as  the  Greek  reading  adopted  has  a  comma 
before  Kexvpivt^''  x"""-  Just  above  in  v.  148  "  triumphant  " 
should  be  put  before  "  Justice,"  otherwise  it  will  be  taken 
with  "  us."  Of  fine  language  there  are  instances  in  v.  91, 
"  I  have  not  the  front  "  (ddpa-os),  v.  744  "  minglement," 
and  V.  998  "  foot-donned  coflBn-curtain,"  but  these  are 
mere  flecks  in  a  version  which  may  be  sincerely  recom- 
mended. 

The  Latin  Hexameter  :    Hints  for  Sixth  Forms.     By  S.  E. 
Winbolt,  M.A.     48  pages.     (Blackie  and  Son.     2s.) 

This  book  is  a  simplification  of  Mr.  Winbolt's  larger  work 
on  the  Latin  Hexameter.  It  is  adapted  for  sixth  forms, 
and  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
in  a  term,  so  that  the  whole  ground  may  be  covered  in  two 
years.  Their  titles  are  Pauses,  Rhythmical  Structures, 
Beginning  and  End  of  Verse,  Vowels,  Consonants  and  Com- 
posite Sounds.  Metrical  Conveniences,  Caesuras  and  De- 
scriptive Verse.  The  whole  is  presented  in  an  extremely 
clear  and  practical  manner,  and  every  point  is  excellently 
illustrated  by  quotations.  Such  a  book  as  this  is  in  itself 
a  defence  of  the  art  of  verse-making,  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  any  boy  who  works  through  it  in  the 
way  suggested  will  have  acquired  a  sound  and  lasting 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry  as  embodied  in  "  the  state- 
hest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man,"  which  will 
be  to  him  a  lasting  possession.  The  book  is  made  addi- 
tionally useful  by  being  interleaved.  One  page  27  neque 
should  be  meque  and  on  page  29  proritm  should  be  prorani. 
On  page  30  Sed  tarda  gementi  Genua  labant  should  be 
arranged  to  show  that  the  two  hnes  go  together.  The  expres- 
sion on  pp.  39  and  40  "  the  absence  of  caesura  after  the 
first  two  feet  "  might  be  improved. 

The   Text  of  Bacchylides  as  edited   by  Sir  Richard   Jebb. 
56   pp.     (Cambridge    University    Press,      is.    6d.) 

This  is  the  text  of  Bacchylides  as  printed  in  the  larger 
edition  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  published  last  autumn  with 
Introduction.  Notes,  and  Prose  Translation.  The  book 
possesses  a  melancholy  interest  as  being  his  last  piece  of 
work.  The  text  of  Bacchyhdes  is  corrupt  in  many  places, 
but  with  Professor  Jebb's  insertions  and  emendations 
most  of  the  poems  assume  a  readable  form  which  should 
commend  them  to  lovers  of  Greek  lyric  poetry.  They  con- 
sist of  thirteen  Odes  of  Victory,  six  Dithyrambs,  Fragments 
and  Epigrams,  and  offer  what,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  standard 
text  for  many  years  of  the  long-lost  work  of  the  nephew  of 
Simonides. 

The  Life  of\oity  Lord.'?' Written  for  children  of  the  Church 
.    of  England  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Trevelyan.     (Rivingtons. 
\'[    1905.     &d.  nett.)  f"/; 

This  little  book  of  lessons  on  the  Life  of^our  Lord  is  pub- 
lished under  the  approval  of  the  Societ>'  of  the  Catechism^ 
which  has  done  much  to  popularise  the  Dupanloup  method 
among  us.     It  differs  from  books  of  its  class,  since  it    is 
intended  for  the  children   to  study  for  themselves,  rather 
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than  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher.  We  do  not  feel  very  sure 
that  the  style  of  it  will  be  altogether  attractive  to  children  ; 
but  it  is  simply  written  and  contains  much  teaching  in  a 
bttle  space.  Cliildren  may  certainly  gain  much  instruc- 
tion from  it,  and  it  would  be  very  useful  to  many  Sunday- 
school  teachers. 

Buddhism.     By  Annie  H.  Small.      1905.     (J.  M.  Dent  and 
Co.     IS.  nett.) 

This  book  is  designed  to  draw  a  contrast  between  Budd- 
hism and  Christianity,  and  to  show  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  latter.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  too  super- 
ficial. The  numerous  quotations,  from  Mazzini  and  Kings- 
ley  and  Bossuet  and  Mrs.  Barrett-Browning,  do  not  really 
strengthen  the  effect  but  rather  divert  the  mind  from  the 
main  issues.  Less  sentiment,  and  more  definite  statement 
of  pantheistic  as  contrasted  with  Christian  principles  would 
be  much  more  helpful  to  show  the  reader  wherein  the  real 
difference  of  the  two  religions  consists. 

Principles    of    Parish    Work.     Rev.    Clement    F.    Rogers. 
(Longmans.     1905.     55.  nett.) 

Mr.  Clement  Rogers,  already  well  known  for  his  book 
on  charitable  relief  in  the  Series  of  Handbooks  for  the 
Clergy,  presents  us  here  with  essays  on  the  practical  side 
of  the  clerical  office.  The  Church  of  England  is,  he  thinks, 
of  all  rehgious  organisations,  probably  the  least  business- 
hke,  and  he  urges  various  schemes  to  remedy  our  defects. 
He  particularly  advocates  the  formation  of  Parochial 
Councils  of  men  and  women  on  the  basis  of  a  communicant 
franchise,  with  control  over  finance  although  with  clearly 
limited  powers.  He  stigmatises  our  want  of  method  and 
system,  our  failure  to  keep  records,  the  isolation  of  workers, 
the  strange  independence  with  which  each  successive  set 
of  clergy  begin  entirely  anew.  "  Newly  appointed  vicars 
will  sometimes  profess  that  they  prefer  to  have  no  records 
of  the  past.  Sometimes  they  will  not  even  have  seen  their 
predecessor,  and  after  he  has  gone  abstain  from  all  com- 
munication with  him."  The  writer's  ideal  is  that  the  parish 
priest  should  act  through  his  Council  as  a  headmaster 
through  his  Sixth  Form.  We  are  told  in  homely  illustra- 
tion that  as  the  head  of  a  firm  is  not  expected  to  canvass 
for  customers,  so  neither  must  the  head  of  a  parish  attempt 
to  reach  the  rank  and  file  directly  in  more  than  a  ftw  in- 
stances ;  as  being  a  work  physically  impossible,  and  incom- 
patible with  other,  and  for  him,  more  important  studies 
and  duties.  "  Many  a  man  will  wear  himself  out  by  a 
ceaseless  round  of  visits,  and  yet  remain  practically  un- 
known to  the  members  of  his  choir  and  the  masters  of  his 
school."  We  heartily  endorse  the  statement  which,  however 
self-evident,  is  constantly  forgotten,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  more  than  a  certain  number  of  men  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  word.  Work  too  extensive  becomes  imper- 
sonal, as  it  does  in  overgrown  classes  of  a  school.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  necessity  of  reform  in  our  practical  methods, 
nor  that  the  present  defects  are  greatly  due  to  inadequate 
instruction  of  the  clergy  themselves. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  certainly  produced  a  readable  and  sug- 
gestive book,  which  will  give  many  a  clergyman  food  for 
reflection.  He  deals  of  course,  he  professes  to  deal,  exclu- 
sively, with  the  business  aspect  of  religious  work.  And  we 
cannot  forget  that  perfection  of  organisation  is  consistent 
with  the  absence  of  spirituality.  Somehow  even  though 
authority'  has  at  times  set  over  parishes  and  even  dioceses 


the  most  unbusinessUke  of  men,  yet  still  the  work  has  not 
been  destitute  of  very  real  spiritual  results.  Yet  it  is  also 
historically  true  that  the  zeal  of  the  Celt  needed  supple- 
menting with  the  method  of  the  Roman.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  parish  priest  is  a  parallel  case  to  the  head  of 
a  firm  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  a  reminder  of  the  power  of 
method  and  businesshke  habit  is  greatly  needed,  so  long 
as  these  are  not  expected  to  supply  what  they  cannot 
produce.  We  have  a  further  sense  that  the  book  before  us 
is  too  theoretical  and  doctrinaire.  It  is  a  scheme  worked 
out  on  paper,  which,  however  suggestive,  would,  we  think, 
be  greatly  modified  by  years  of  ordinary  parochial  experi- 


Paion's  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors.  1906.  (J.  and  J. 
Pa  ton.     IS.  6d.) 

There  are  many  lists  of  schools  in  existence,  of  various 
kinds  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  need  them.  This  one 
is  written  to  help  the  parent  ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he 
does  not  find  in  it  what  he  wants.  The  descriptions  of  the 
different  schools  are  in  most  cases  copies  of  their  prospectus, 
and  a  view  is  usually  added  so  that  some  idea  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  surroundings.  The  price  of  the  book  would  be 
surprising  if  we  did  not  remember  that  all  these  notices  are 
in  the  nature  of  advertisements  :  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
thus  gathered  up  and  welded  together  with  an  admixture 
of  useful  information  is  more  than  enough  to  justify  its 
existence.  People  in  search  of  a  school  for  their  children 
will  be  wise  to  consult  its  pages  before  deciding. 

The  Greek  War  of  Independence  (182 1-7) — A  Greek  Text  for 
Beginners.  By  C.  D.  Chambers.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.     js.) 

We  have  here  a  very  laudable  attempt  to  introduce 
beginners  in  Greek  quickly  to  the  language,  and  anybody 
who  has  been  through  the  book  may  confidently  e.xpect  to 
tackle  Thucydides  with  success.  The  story  deals  with 
Greek  history,  sufficiently  ancient  to  be  undisturbed  by 
railways  and  steamboats  (though  the  author,  it  is  true,  has 
to  invent  a  word  for  gunpowder)  and  yet  recent  enough  to  be 
of  real  interest.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  halt  is  recom- 
mended on  the  completion  of  the  first  part,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  the  learner's  knowledge  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  a  grammar  ;  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  exercises  will 
help  to  render  it  more  secure.  As  a  praiseworthy  attempt 
to  humanise  the  study  of  Greek  the  book  is  to  be  heartily 
welcomed. 

Zadig,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Voltaire.  Edited  by  Irving 
Babbitt,  pp.  xi  +  200.  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 
IS.  6d.) 

Voltaire  at  his  best  cannot  be  disregarded  by  students 
of  letters,  to  whatever  country  they  may  belong,  and  French 
literature  without  Voltaire  would  be — but  "  the  proverb  is 
something  musty."  Whole  volumes  of  his  works  it  is  true, 
have  gone  to  oblivion,  but  amongst  the  things  that  will 
live  are  his  short  tales,  and  of  these  "Zadig,"  a  brilliant 
example,  was  the  pioneer.  Together  with  Micromegas,  Le 
Monde  Comnie  il  Va,  Jeannot  et  Colin,  L'Histoire  D'un  Bon 
Braniin  it  comes  out  now  in  Heath's  excellent  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series,  with  an  interesting  introduction,  full  notes 
and  a  vocabulary.  La  Tour's  portrait  of  Voltaire  appears 
as  a  frontispiece.  The  addition  of  a  table  of  contents 
would  be  a  convenience.  ^ 
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Histoire  de  la  Princesse  Rosette.  By  La  Comtesse  de  Segur. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog.  B.A.     pp.87.     (Rivington's. 

IS.) 

More  than  two  years  ago  we  wrote  in  favourable  terms  of 
this  charming  story  upon  its  publication  by  another  firm. 
The  authoress  attained  great  popularity  in  her  own  country 
for  her  delightful  fairy  tales,  and  English  children  will  be 
ready  to  brave  the  difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  order  to 
follow  the  adventures  of  the  princess.  Mary  Williams  has 
contributed  illustrations,  and  the  editor  has  prepared  notes, 
exercises,  questions,  passages  for  retranslation  and  a  vocab- 
ulary, to  fit  the  story  for  its  place  in  Messrs.  Rivington's 
New  Junior  French  Texts. 

Intermediate  French  Translation  and  Composition.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Louis  Curtis  Jaques,  A.M. 
pp.  139.     (Ginn  and  Co.     2s.) 

Pupils  who  work  doggedly  forward  in  their  attempts  to 
master  the  French  language  will  come  to  the  stage  when 
this  book  will  be  useful  after  they  have  gained  a  good  ele- 
mentary knowledge  and  before  they  attempt  to  understand 
the  more  difficult  French  writers.  Some  valuable  hints  on 
translation  are  given,  and  a  large  number  of  short,  excellent 
selections  from  the  best  French  authors.  Exercises  in 
composition  occupy  another  section  of  the  book,  followed  by 
exercises  for  general  review  and  vocabularies.  The  book 
is  well  printed,  and  the  covers  are  in  excellent  taste. 

Elementary  French  Grammar.  By  Dr.  J.  Wright.  Third 
edition,  revised  by  C.  Talbut  Onions,  M.A.  pp.  vii  -|- 
184.  (London  :  David  Nutt,  Dulau  and  Co.,  and 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.     2s.) 

Belonging  to  the  series  which  expound  the  Gaspey-Otto- 
Sauer  method  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  this  book 
is  already  widely  known.  Mr.  Onion's  aim  in  this  new 
edition  has  been  to  bring  the  book  into  line  with  his  recent 
revision  of  Otto's  large  French  conversation  grammar,  and 
he  has  revised  thoroughly  the  introductory  part  on  pro- 
nunciation, enlarged  the  vocabulary  and  adopted  the 
phonetics  of  the  Association  Phonetique  Internationale, 
so  that  the  student  may  be  assured  of  the  pronunciation 
even  though  he  has  no  access  to  French  speech.  The  end 
papers  have  been  utilised  for  a  map  of  France  and  a  plan  of 
Paris. 

First   Steps   in    Colloqttial   French.     By    Albert   Thouaille, 
M.  es  A.     pp.  viii   -t-   228.     (Blackie  and  Son.     2S.) 

The  author,  adopting  that  method  of  studying  languages 
which  was  expounded  by  the  late  Francois  Gouin,  has  pro- 
vided a  book  which  will  be  useful  to  the  teacher  in  marking 
out  a  course  for  his  pupils.  For  class  teaching  such  a  com- 
promise as  the  use  of  a  book  is  probably  necessary,  but  the 
more  natural  method  would  be  to  make  the  lessons  arise 
out  of  the  pupil's  own  mental  and  physical  activities.  In 
courses  like  these,  excellent  as  they  may  be,  the  pupil  is 
forced  into  a  groove  which  after  all  is  not  of  his  own  making. 
Still  these  exercises  indicate  a  very  great  advance  upon 
the  system  which  has  been  supplanted.  The  lessons 
range  round  objects,  the  conversations  are  afterwards 
supplemented  by  grammar,  and  then  come  a  number  of 
other  features.  The  talks  are  simple,  increase  in  difficulty 
very  gradually,  and  the  author  has  kept  the  idea  of  oral 
teaching  steadily  in   view.     Half  a  dozen  clever  illustra- 


tions add  to  the  attractiveness  of  an  already  interesting 
book. 

Marchand  D'Allnmettes.  Par  A.  Gennevraye.  Edited 
by  Cloudesley  Brereton.  pp.  viii  +  128.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     2s.) 

The  story  which  has  won  high  honours  in  France  is  enter- 
taining, and  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  features  of  this 
useful  book.  The  editor  has  contributed  a  short  intro- 
duction, valuable  notes,  a  list  of  irregular  verbs,  a  vocab- 
ulary, words  and  phrases  for  viva  voce  drill,  sentences  on 
syntax  and  idioms  for  viva  voce  practice  and  passages  for 
translation  into  French.  We  have  to  add  only  that  the 
volume  belongs  to  Siepmann's  French  Series,  which  should 
be  now  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  excellence  in  all  re- 
spects. 

Materials  for  French  Prose  Composition.  By  Dr.  Emil  Otto. 
Fifth  Edition.  Revised  by  C.  Talbut  Onions.  M.A. 
pp.  vii  +  193.  (London  :  David  Nutt  ;  Dulau  and 
Co  ;    Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.     2S.  6d.) 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  well-estab- 
lished manual  of  the  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer  series,  and  no 
student  who  works  through  it  conscientiously  can  fail  to 
increase  his  knowledge,  or  to  facilitate  his  use  of  the 
French  language.  Valuable  hints  accompany  each  selection, 
and  a  useful  book  closes  with  a  vocabulary. 

Nouvelle  Grammaire  Franfaise  a  I'  Usage  des  Ecoles  Anglaises. 
Avec  une  Introduction  en  Anglais  par  J.  Gauchez 
Anderson,   B.A.     pp.   xii    +    188.     (Methuen  and  Co. 

2S.) 

The  author,  believing  that  even  where  the  oral  method  of 
teaching  has  been  adopted  the  pupil  reaches  a  point  where 
he  needs  a  grammar,  if  only  for  reference,  has  compiled  this 
manual.  His  opinion  is  that  a  grammar  lesson,  in  most 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  should  be  based  on  some  point  which 
occurs  in  the  text  that  is  being  considered.  Although  he 
thinks  that  a  grammar  should  be  written  in  the  language 
that  is  being  learned,  he  relents  in  the  case  of  difficult 
and  abstruse  questions  where  the  rule  would  be  unreason- 
able. Much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  an  exposition 
of  phonetics,  accidence  and  syntax  have  not  been  separated, 
and  the  author  has  sought  to  reduce  the  drudgery  of  learn- 
ing the  irregular  \-erbs.  In  several  respects  he  has  left  the 
beaten  track,  and  use  of  the  book  in  school  alone  can 
decide  whether  or  not  he  has  found  a  better  way,  but  in 
any  case  his  distinguished  career  as  a  teacher  suggests  that 
his  methods  deserve  at  least  a  fair  trial. 

The  Foreign  Traders'  Correspondence  Handbook.  For  the 
use  of  British  firms  trading  with  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  their  colonies,  and  with  countries  using  their 
language.  By  James  Graham  and  George.  A.  S.  Oliver, 
pp.  XV   +  363.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     ^s.  6d.) 

The  student  of  foreign  languages  who  turns  his  know- 
ledge to  commercial  ends  will  find  in  this  book  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  We  may,  however,  suggest  that  a  clerk  apply- 
ing for  a  situation  might  be  provided  with  a  better  model 
than  the  sentence  which  commences  with,  "  As  I  think  to  be 
able  to  fulfil  these  conditions,"  &c.  (p.  318).  The  English 
used  in  commercial  circles  is  often  so  crude  that  such  an 
expression  might  not  cost  him  the  post,  but  for  all  that  it 
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would  be  worth  while  to  impro\-e  the  sentence  for  future 
editions. 

Fhst  French  Book.     According  to  the  "Direct"  Method  of 
Teaching  Modern   Languages.     By  D.    Mackay,  M.A., 
and  F.  J.  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  B.A.     With  twenty  illustra- 
tions,    pp.  vii   +    170.     (Whittaker  and  Co.      15.) 
In  our  first  issue  we  wrote  favourably  of  a  book  of  which 
this  is  a  modified  and  cheaper  edition,  and  the  authors  tell 
us  that  "  the  success  that  has  attended  the  editions  hither- 
to issued  of  the  First  French  Book  has  suggested  its  enlarge- 
ment and  issue  in  two  parts,  in  a  cheaper  form,  a  First 
French  Book  and  a  Second  French  Book,  each  containing 
sufficient  material  for  an  average  year's  work." 

Exercises    to    Accompany    the     Wellington    College    French 

Grammar.     By  H.  W.  Eve,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

D.     Matthews,     M.A.     Ninth    edition.     Revised     and 

Enlarged,     pp.   112.     (David  Nutt.      is.  6d.) 

Teachers  have  found  these  exercises  so  very  useful  in 

the   past   that  still   another   edition   has   been   demanded, 

and  this  comes  out  after  a  thorough  revision  and  with  some 

additions.     One  of  the  new  features  is  the  introduction  of  a 

number  of  French  sentences,  selected  from  the  best  authors, 

before  the  exercises  on  the  several  chapters  of  the  longer 

syntax. 

French  Exercises  Specially  Arranged  to  Accompany  the 
Skeleton  French  Grammar.  By  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A. 
(London),  B.A.  (Cantab),     pp.  80.     (Blackie  and  Son. 

IS.) 

In  this  case  the  title  explains  thoroughly  the  object  of  the 
book,  and  the  exceptional  qualifications  of  the  author 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  has  been  done  well. 
The  book  is  suitable  for  independent  use  as  a  reader  and  it 
supplies  material  for  translation  into  French.  The  exer- 
cises have  been  compiled  with  much  thought  and  a  good 
reason  may  be  given  for  each  one. 

Grammaire  Fran^aise  a  I'  Usage  des  Anglais.  Par  E.  Renault, 
pp.  viii  +  360.  (Edward  Arnold.  4s.  6^^. ) 
Although  written  in  French,  this  grammar  is  different 
from  a  purely  French  grammar  in  that  the  author  has  paid 
more  attention  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  English 
student  specially.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  book,  and  the  results  of  the  author's  thorough  study  of 
the  subject  have  been  set  out  clearly  and  with  a  great  wealth 
of  illustration.  Altogether  it  is  a  text-book  of  more  than 
usual  excellence,  and  though  there  are  so  many  French 
grammars  in  existence  we  think  this  will  command  atten- 
tion, and  will  afterwards  retain  its  hold  upon  the  student. 
It  opens  with  a  useful  chapter  on  Phonetics. 

The  Girls'  School  Year  Book.  1906.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.  2$.  6d.  nett. ) 
A  very  useful  book.  It  has  been  foreseen,  since  the  issue 
of  the  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  needed  from  the  ladies'  point  of  view  : 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  volume  in  question.  The  right 
of  insertion  in  the  hst  has  been  limited  to  public  secondary 
schools  for  girls  qualified  to  enter  the  Association  of  Head- 
Mistresses,  which  is  a  similar  test  to  that  of  the  companion 
book  of  reference  for  boys'  schools.  Some  useful  informa- 
tion is  added  on  the  subject  of  careers  for  women,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  can  be  approached  :  this,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  will  prove  even  of  greater  value  than  the 


lists    of   educational   establishments.     Altogether,   it   is    a 
book  that  supplies  a  long-felt  want. 

(I)  Orpheus  (G.  Rathbone).  (2)  The  Bee  Queen 
(Alfred  Moffat).  (3)  Babes  in  the  Wood  (G.  Jacobi). 
(4)  The  Court  Card  (C.  Hart  Davis).  (5)  The  Witch  of 
the  Wood  (J.  W.  Ivimey).     (Novello's  School  Music.) 

The  demand  for  this  class  of  composition  must  be  very 
considerable,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  abundant  supply 
which  is  put  forth.  In  all  these  works  there  is  a  strong 
family  hkeness,  and  a  great  sameness  in  effect,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  composers  both  in  regard  to  the  vocal 
power  and  musical  attainments  of  those  for  whom  they 
cater.  Whether  the  music  is  worth  writing  under  such 
conditions  must  always  be  a  matter  of  taste.  We  can 
recommend  the  first  in  the  list,  Orpheus,  as  an  unpretentious, 
graceful,  and  tuneful  work.  The  composer  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  selection  of  words — he  is  using  Words- 
worth's •■  Power  of  Sound  " — Possibly  they  may  lie  somewhat 
beyond  the  range  of  the  average  child's  comprehension, 
but  a  little  explanation  from  the  teacher  will  easily  set  that 
right,  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  singing-lesson.  The 
next  three  (2),  (3),  (4),  are  styled  Operettas.  The  words 
of  these  are  of  the  feebly  foolish  kind  and  must  be  extremely 
irritating  to  the  music-master  or  mistress  who  is  condemned 
to  listen  to  them  frequently,  and  we  presume,  to  insist  upon 
their  clear  enunciation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
words  have  failed  to  inspire  music  of  much  dramatic  power. 
We  come  across  a  few  catchy  little  melodies  occasionally, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  certain  popular  tunes  dinned 
into  our  unwilling  ears  by  the  street  organ  are  of  a  far 
higher  musical  order. 

No.  5  is  called  a  Musical  Sketch.  It  is  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  others,  but  makes  even  less  pretence  at  origin- 
ality, the  airs  being  taken  from  traditional  settings  of 
nursery  rhymes.  Does  a  reference  to  Jean  de  Reszke 
(p.  53)  convey  anjrthing  to  the  mind  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  ? 

Night  (Rubinstein). 

The  words  come  to  us  from  the  Russian  through  a 
German  version.  There  is  nothing  strikingly  original  about 
them.  Rubinstein's  setting  is  simple  and  expressive  of 
the  general  sentiment.  The  modulations  are  not  violent, 
and  the  song  should  be  well  within  the  powers  of  a  fairly 
high  form  in  a  High  School. 

Novello's  Unison  Songs.     Vol.  II. 

Among  these  are  included  Schubert's  ■'  Ave  Maria," 
Litany,  "Thou  art  Repose,"  Beethoven's  '•  Know'st  Thou 
the  Land  ?"  Schumann's  "Thou'rt  like  unto  a  Flower," 
and  other  well-known  classics.  The  Editor  is  Dr. 
McNaught :  does  he  seriously  mean  these  songs  to  be 
sung  by  a  body  of  boys  or  -girls  ?  Imagine  a  class  of 
school-boys  or  girls  setting  to  work  on  "  Oh,  Star  of  Eve," 
or  "The  Two  Grenadiers,"  both  of  which  form  part  of  this 
volume.  The  English  of  the  last-named  song  contains 
some  wondrous  specimens  of  translation,  the  name  of  the 
translator  is  modestly  withheld.  There  are  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  songs  in  the  whole  collection  in  the  least 
degree  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended  ;  among  these  may 
be  named  "Blow,  Blow  thou  Winter  Wind"  (Arne)  and 
Handel's  "The  Smiling  Dawn  of  Happy  Days." 
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The  Girls'  School  Year  Book.     (Public  Schools.)     1906. 
25.  6d.  nett. 
Dent's   First   Exercises    in   French   Grammar.     By   Miss 

F.  M.  S.  Batchelor.     viii    +    84  pages.     Dent.     is.  nett. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

September  28,  1906. 

The  West  Riding  judgment  has  been  made  respon- 
sible for  much,  but  we  question  if  anybody  ever 
dreamed  of  its  resulting  in  the  withholding,  even 
temporarily,  of  a  teacher's  salary.  Yet  such  a  thing 
has  happened.  An  educational  secretary  in  Wales 
(acting  under  direction,  presumably)  sent  a  letter 
to  the  schoolmasters  under  his  authority  intimating 
that  until  certain  weighty  matters  had  been  settled 
he  could  send  no  cheques.  This  is  a  singularly 
cruel  proceeding.  The  teacher  who  has  done  his 
work  deserves  to  be  paid  for  it  ;  the  legal  fulfilment 
of  his  duties  entitles  him  to  expect  the  remuneration 
agreed  upon  when  he  undertook  them.  Fair-minded 
people  would  take  it  for  granted  that  any  change 
suggested  by  the  recent  course  of  events  should  not 
take  place  except  after  due  notice  ;  but  those  who 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  make  the  children 
pawns  in  the  political  game  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  refrain  from  using  the  teacher  as  well,  if  he  ser\'es 
their  purpose.  Such  political  scheming  is  very  con- 
temptible.    We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Board  of 


Education  has  intervened  to  point  out  the  injustice, 
and  objects  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  being 
thus  gravely  imperilled.  The  circular  says  that  the 
Board  does  not  know  of  any  circumstances  which 
would  justify  a  differentiation  in  the  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  in  voluntary  and  council  schools  ;  a 
sentiment  which  all  good  citizens  will  applaud. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  assistant  masters 
in  secondary  schools  have  been  recording  their 
opinion  (unanimous,  be  it  said)  on  the  necessity  of 
re-establishing,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  teachers' 
register.  They  recommend  certain  lines  on  which 
it  might  be  reconstructed,  and  it  is  something  to 
have  a  definite  proposal  from  such  an  influential 
body  as  this,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  building  upon 
it  a  more  collective  judgment.  In  brief,  their  sug- 
gestions are  these  ;  The  qualification  must  be  three- 
fold— a  degree  or  its  equivalent,  to  begin  with  ; 
then  a  definite  course  of  training  (one  year  for  a 
graduate,  and  two  years  for  others)  or  two  years' 
work  as  a  probationer  under  supervision,  with  power 
to  earn  a  salary  in  the  meantime  ;  and,  finally,  one 
year's  continuous  satisfactory  service  in  a  recognised 
secondary  school.  Other  suggestions  are  added 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  register  should  be  com- 
piled and  maintained.     The  crux  of  the  whole  q'ues- 
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tion  seems  to  lie  in  the  cost  of  training,  which  all 
admit  to  be  necessary  ;  and  unless  some  means  can 
be  devised  for  securing  this  without  too  much 
■expense  to  the  student,  any  scheme  is  likely  to 
prove  abortive.  Secondary  education  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  self-supporting  ;  but  if  something 
is  not  done  to  assist  the  training  of  the  secondary 
as  well  as  that  of  the  elementary  teacher,  we  are 
■afraid  we  shall  find  the  supply  in  the  future  even 
more  scanty  than  it  is  now.  The  educational 
problem  is  a  knotty  one  as  it  is  ;  but  until  we 
leave  off  tinkering  with  syllabuses  and  tackle  the 
main  question,  we  shall  not  get  much  nearer  to  a 
solution  of  it. 

Now   that   everybody  whose   opinion   is   valued 
assents  to  the  dictum  that  examination  results  are 
not  the  .whole  aim  of  a  teacher's  existence,  we  find 
it  more  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  comparison  between 
the  doings  of  the  public  schools.     There  was  a  time 
when  an  enterprising  journalist  drew  from  the   lists 
published  by  the  Schools  Examination  Board,  some 
very    scathing    deductions    about   the   lethargy   of 
our  most  respected  homes  of  learning  ;    but  it  is 
always  as  well  to  be  sure  of   your  ground  before 
venturing  upon  detailed  criticism  in  matters  of  this 
kind.     Take  this  year,  for  instance.     We  look  in  vain 
for  the  names  of  Harrow,  Winchester,  Westminster, 
Charterhouse  and  CUfton  in  the  Higher  Certificate 
list  ;  but  we  must  not  assume,  as  the  aforesaid  critic 
did  in  effect,  that  they  had  no  candidate  up  to  the 
standard  ;    they  simply  did  not  compete,   that  is 
all.     Again,     such    well-known     schools     as     King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  with  one  successful 
candidate,  Manchester  Grammar  School  with  four, 
and  St.  Paul's  with  seven,  were  evidently  not  laying 
themselves  out  for  a  big  total.     The  real  truth  is 
that  the  old  established  schools  can  afford  to  stand 
out   of   this   competition    for    "  records,"    but   the 
smaller  ones  cannot.     In  fact,  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  the  same  candidate  to  enter  year  after 
year,  so  that  the  headmaster  may  have  satisfactory 
statistics  to  show  to  the  parents  of  intending  pupils. 
This  is  making  a  base  use  of  examinations,    un- 
doubtedly ;   but  the  public  in  many  places  demands 
it,  and  the  stage  army    has    to   be  called  on   to 
satisfy  it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  one  or  two  of 
the  schools  which  have  good  results  this  year. 
Rugby  heads  the  list  with  forty-nine  successes-; 
Bradford  is  a  good  secoud  with  forty ;  Eton 
apparently     divides     its     favours     between     the 


Higher  and  Leaving  Certificates,  gaining  thirty  of 
the  former  and  thirty-three  of  the  latter.  Marl- 
borough and  Oundle  with  thirty-one,  Cheltenham 
with  twenty-four,  and  Rossail  with  twenty-one 
Higher  Certificates,  are  apparently  the  only  schools 
with  more  than  twenty  to  their  credit.  Coming  to 
those  who  enter  for  both  Higher  and  Lower  Certi- 
ficates, Oundle  is  in  a  class  by  itself ;  for  in  addi- 
tion to  their  total  given  above,  it  gets  thirty-five 
Lower  candidates  through.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  highest  score  in  this  examination,  however  ; 
it  seems  to  belong  to  Epsom  with  thirty-eight,  in 
addition  to  fourteen  Higher  Certificates.  Bedford 
with  fifteen  Higher  and  nineteen  Lower,  and  Notting- 
ham with  eighteen  Higher  and  ten  Lower,  deserve 
mention.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  new 
Leaving  Certificate,  which  seems  as  yet  to  be 
desired  mostly  for  securing  qualification  for  the 
Army,  is  destined  in  time  to  supersede  the  Lower. 
It  has  always  seemed  absurd,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  that  schools  should  send  in  candi- 
dates wholesale  for  the  latter  examination.  Its 
justification,  as  a  rule,  may  be  sought  for  in  the 
advertisement  mania  alluded  to  above. 

Nearly  a  year  has  gone  by  since  the  more  than 
usually  unseemly  conduct  of  the  students  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland  called  public  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  powers  possessed 
b}'  the  Senate  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  now, 
after  the  resignation  of  the  Chancellor  and  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Senate,  and  after  much  bandying 
of  words,  some  new  disciplinary  rules  have  been 
adopted.  The  Senate  or  Standing  Committee  are 
now  to  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any 
undergraduate  adjudged  guilty  of  serious  miscon- 
duct from  the  list  of  members  of  the  University,  or 
to  decline  for  a  certain  time  to  admit  him  to  examina- 
tions. In  both  cases  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5  may  be 
inflicted. 

The  League  of  the  Empire  has  embarked  upon  an 
ambitious  scheme  of  teaching  English  history  to 
the  Colonies,  and  vice  versa.  A  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  given  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Spitzel,  who 
unhappily  died  very  soon  after  the  preliminaries 
were  settled,  and  so  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  favourite  project  carried  out.  We  have 
called  the  scheme  ambitious,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  if 
capable  management  can  ensure  success  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  venture  will  bear 
good  fruit.  The  general  editor  is  Professor  Pollard, 
who  is  supported  by  a  strong  committee  ;    and  it 
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is  anticipated  that  the  books  will  soon  be  taken  in 
hand.  The  object  is  to  present  to  the  various 
Colonies  (or  to  sell  at  some  nominal  price),  a  series 
of  text-books  on  the  Empire,  and  the  profits  accruing 
therefrom  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
education.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  we  notice,  has  also 
embarked  on  a  similar  scheme,  but  in  a  smaller 
way  ;  and  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
these  co-operative  proposals  which  look  so  simple 
at  first  are  apt  to  be  rather  difficult  to  carry  out, 
we  wish  them  every  success. 

We  have  ventured  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
suggest  a  parliament  of  education,  and  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  press  we  see  that  a  meeting  is 
to  be  convened  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  general 
annual  conference  of  educational  people  of  all  sorts. 
Writing  without  any  knowledge  of  what  the  proposals 
consist  of,  we  should  be  inchned  to  recommend 
one  or  two  preliminary  precautions,  without  which 
such  a  conference  might  become  unmanageable. 
First,  that  the  different  departments  of  education 
should  have  their  own  officers  and  their  own  debates, 
the  syllabus  of  which  should  be  carefully  delineated 
beforehand.  The  meeting  should  conclude  with  a 
day  or  two  of  general  conference  to  which  all  sections 
should  be  admitted,  though  the  debating  should  be 
left  to  specially  selected  delegates,  whose  speeches 
should  be  strictly  limited  as  to  time.  The  matters 
to  be  discussed  at  this  general  meeting  would  have 
to  be  very  carefully  selected,  no  doubt  ;  but  if  we 
can  succeed  in  getting  the  N.U.T.  and  the  A.M.A., 
for  instance,  under  the  same  roof  for  a  conference 
we  shall  accomplish  a  very  notable  rapprochement, 
which  would  do  much  good  to  Enghsh  education. 
And  think  of  a  University  professor  discussing 
method  with  an  elementary  teacher  !  We  venture 
to  prophesy  that  both  sides  would  profit  by  the 
exchange  of  views. 

The  old  suggestion  of  an  ad  hoc  authority  for 
education  in  London  seems  to  be  forcing  its  way 
to  the  front  again.  Though  the  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  Progressive  party  hardly  amounts 
to  this,  it  is  a  considerable  step  towards  it ;  and 
the  opposition,  by  dubbing  it  "stolen  thunder," 
seems  to  accept  the  principle  that  all  educational 
matters  should  be  entrusted  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  understand  them,  instead  of  being 
thrust  upon  an  unwieldy  body  busied  with  other 
things.  Details  can  easily  be  worked  out  without 
loss  of  popular  control,  which  never  need  be 
sacrificed. 


More  Points  about  Public 

Schools  By  S.  E.  W. 

(Aphorisms  from   The   Tifnes) 

CLASSICAL    STUDIES.     By  T.  E.  Page. 

The  studies  which  help  to  make  a  man,  which  lead  not 
to  wealth  but  to  well-being. 

A  dozen  odds  and  ends  of  soldiering,  singing,  drawing, 
and  the  like  all  now  demand  a  certain  amount  of  time. 

Happily,  English  boys  have  a  sturdy  power  of  re- 
sisting excessive  mental  worry. 

A  drastic  reduction  in  the  multitude  of  things  which 
a  boy  is  compelled  to  learn  is  just  now  the  reform  most 
needed  in  education. 

The  study  of  Greek  should  be  pursued  in  a  less  rigorous 
and  more  attractive  manner. 

[Classical  studies]  form  the  one  bulwark  against  that 
purely  utilitarian  tendency  which  depreciates  every 
study  that  has  no  practical  value. 

Learning  cannot  be  separated  from  its  source. 

Classical  study  must,  like  everything  else,  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  changed  environment.  That  is  the 
condition  of  its  survival. 

THE    TEACHING    OF    MATHEMATICS.     By 
T.  J.  Garstang. 

England  was  the  last  great  country  of  the  world  to 
discard  Euchd  in  favour  of  some  more  suitable  text-book. 

Geometry  at  last  was  freed  from  the  trammels  that 
held  bound  its  spirit  and  destroyed  its  undoubted  power 
of  educating  the  mind  of  man. 

The  best  method  available  may  be  adopted  in  finding 
the  solution  of  a  given  problem. 

The  commercial  arithmetic  still  exacted  through 
examinations  is  largely  either  a  survival  of  past  com- 
mercial method  or  a  collection  of  artificial  fictions. 

Less  than  half  the  time  required  for  a  feeble  know- 
ledge of  approximation  will  give  most  boys  a  working 
knowledge  of  logarithms  useful  in  ways  innumerable. 

Many  of  the  pubUc  schools  have  recently  equipped 
laboratories  for  practical  mathematics.  .  .  .  History 
amply  justifies  this  latest  innovation. 

An  historical  study  of  the  original  discoveries  and 
later  development  of  mathematics  supplies  the  solution 
to  most  of  the  difficulties  which  school  teaching  in- 
evitably presents. 

The  ideal  teaching  will  aim  at  that  harmony  of  the 
abstract  and  concrete,  of  the  general  character  and 
particular  case,  which  on  the  one  hand  allows  human 
imagination  all  liberty  of  suggestion,  but  on  the  other 
hand  trains  human  reason  for  service  in  a  hard  material 
world  of  fact. 
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THE   TEACHING   OF   HISTORY.     By  Arthur 
Hassall. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  history  taught  on  the  modern  side 
of  any  school  for  Army  examinations  is  at  present  of 
much  value. 

If  he  [the  master]  can  adduce  teUing  illustrations,  if 
he  has  a  fund  of  anecdote  ready  at  hand,  if  he  selects 
and  reads  aloud  striking  passages  from  the  best  authors, 
the  lesson  will  be  a  great  success. 

The  teaching  of  history  to  schoolboys  is  undoubtedly 
a  difficult  task. 

It  is  an  egregious  blunder  to  throw  aside  all  the  boy's 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman  history. 

The  test  of  the  thinking  power  of  a  boy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  essay  or  in  a  general  paper. 

A  knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  absolutely  essential 
for  any  boy  who  wishes  to  become  a  historian. 

The  teaching  of  history  will  certainly  develop  in 
schools. 

There  is  a  danger  that  too  much  time  is  being  given 
to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  too  little  to  the 
form  of  the  essay. 

SCIENCE.     By  W.  D.  Eggar. 

The  best  work  in  a  school  laboratory  is  always  done 
by  boys  who  have  reached  a  reasonable  standard  in 
other  subjects  first. 

A  departure  from  the  ordinary  lines  of  school  teaching 
before  the  average  age  of  sixteen  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  the  boy. 

The  question  is  not  as  to  the  value  of  the  [heuristic] 
method,  but  as  to  the  extent  and  the  conditions  of  its 
application  in  school  teaching. 

In  some  middle  portion  of  the  school  through  which 
aU  boys  must  pass  let  there  be  mapped  out  a  year's 
course  with  four  hours  a  week.  To  this  work  the  main 
energies  of  the  laboratory  staff  must  be  directed,  and 
the  classes  must  be  small. 

The  work  should  be  thorough,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  develop  accuracy  and  honesty  in  experiment 
and  statement. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  course  of  two  hours  a 
week  presenting  a  wide  general  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  scientific  research  would  be  suitable  for  the  student 
of  classics.  Nothing  could  be  worse  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view. 

Why  not  an  historical  treatment  of  some  particular 
branch  ? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  that  Scotland 
takes  education  more  seriously  than  England.  A  con- 
firmation o£  this  contention  is  supplied  by  statistics  relating 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  In  England  the  percentage 
of  properly  trained  teachers  is  only  55 — in  Scotland  it  is 
nearly  70.  This  means  that  before  we  can  reach  the  same 
standard  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  very  considerable 
additions  to  our  present  number  of  training  colleges.  Taken 
together  with  the  shortage  of  competent  teachers  in  second- 
ary schools,  it  seems  to  point  to  a  serious  deadlock  in 
educational  facihtics  in  the  next  generation. 


The  Educational  Aspect 
of  Hobbies 


I.    Entomology 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  discredit 
the  somewhat  go-as-you-please  natural  history  amuse- 
ments of  our  childhood,  and  to  merge  them  all  in  a  per- 
sonally conducted  tour  through  the  wonders  of  nature. 

The  modern  theory  works  out  admirably  on  paper, 
but  in  practice  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  of  com- 
petent "  guides  "  will  never  be  sufficient  to  secure  any- 
thing but  a  very  imperfect  realisation  of  the  aim  in  view. 
Only  those  who  are  simple,  genuine  and  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  Nature  can  hope  to  inspire  a  genuine  dehght 
and  willing  aptitude  among  the  children  ;  let  there  be 
but  the  shghtest  suspicion  of  artificiality  and  foixed 
interest  in  the  guide's  attitude,  and  at  once  the  relation 
of  teacher  and  taught  springs  to  the  surface,  and 
the  class  settles  itself  into  two  sections — the  frankly 
apathetic,  and  the  subserviently  interested. 

Hence,  without  impugning  the  excellence  of  results 
that  may  be  obtained  under  exceptional  conditions  in 
the  current  treatment  of  nature-stud}',  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  so  much  of  good  in  the 
old  free-and-easy  "  collecting  "  habits  that  they  should 
by  no  means  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  misdirected 
child-efforts. 

The  first  objection  to  be  met  is  that  the  making  of 
natural  history  collections  encourages  cruelty  in  children. 
Cruelty  is  a  harsh  term  in  such  a  context.  Just  as 
Stevenson  has  so  happily  refuted  the  charge  of  lying  in 
connection  with  children,  so  could  he  equally  have 
proved  that  the  adult  idea  of  cruelty  is  alien  to  the 
average  child's  mental  outlook,  and  that  what  is  com- 
monly set  down  as  cruelty  in  children  is  merely  a 
joyous  inclination  to  display  his  masterfulness  over  his 
surroundings. 

Natural  and  inculpable,  however,  as  are  the  imagina- 
tive and  masterful  gambolhngs  of  childi'en,  the  time 
comes  when  the  child  must  be  led  to  reahse  the  idea  of 
truth  and  the  duty  of  showing  consideration  and  kind- 
ness to  creatures  weaker  than  himself.  If  this  master- 
fulness develop  into  cruelty,  such  "  cruelty  "  will  have 
its  root,  not  in  a  desire  to  inflict  pain,  but  in  an  exube- 
rance of  self-activity  and  curiosity  unchecked  by  regard 
for  the  objects  on  which  it  is  exercised — in  a  word, 
cruelty  in  children  is  merely  thoughtlessness. 

One  of  the  accepted  canons  of  education  is  that  in 
order  to  teach  a  child  to  think,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
awaken  in  him  a  hvely  interest ;  and  the  more  this  is 
done  by  acting  through  the  child,  so  much  the  more 
surely  are  the  foundations  of  such  interest  secured. 

Entomology,  more  than  any  other  hobby,  with  the 
exception  of  egg-collecting,  has   at  the  very  start  to 
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justify  itself  against  the  charge  of  cruelty  ;  for  in  order 
to  make  a  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  kill  the  insects.  This,  to  the  adult,  is  a 
horrible  thought  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
children.  How  can  a  child  be  taught  to  love  the  won- 
derful working  of  Nature,  when  he  is  encouraged  to  take 
the  hfe  of  the  very  weakest  and  most  helpless  of  her 
creatures  ? 

The  defence  made  in  most  handbooks  to  entomology 
is  not  one  that  will  be  enlisted  here.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  it,  however,  if  only  to  draw  attention  to  the 
noxiousness  of  such  a  doctrine — true  though  it  be — for 
the  unformed  minds  of  children.  We  are  told  that  it 
has  been  scientificalh--  proved  that  insects  cannot  "  feel," 
and  that  therefoie  there  can  be  no  objection  on  the 
score  of  cruelty  to  taking  their  lives.  This  .theory  may 
be  very  well  as  a  solace  to  adult  scientists  in  the  dis- 
secting-room, especially  since  the  principle  appears  to 
admit  of  such  extension  that  the  editor  of  Countryside 
has  been  able  to  make  it  embrace  all  animal  hfe  outside 
the  select  circle  of  human  beings  ;  but  inculcate  a  child 
with  this  theory,  and,  to  take  a  concrete  instance,  you 
at  once  deprive  yourself  of  any  argument  to  enforce 
against  such  a  brutahsing  practice  as  transfixing  a  live 
insect  with  a  pin  and  allowing  it  to  die,  after  a  long 
struggle,  from  sheer  exhaustion  or  inanition.  Whether 
this  struggle  really  represents  merely  an  effort  after 
freedom,  and  not  a  writhing  to  escape  from  pain,  is 
beside  the  question.  The  point  is,  What  does  it  repre- 
sent to  a  child  ?  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
impression  more  naturally  received  by  the  child's  mind. 

Meanwhile  we  seem  inchned  to  commit  the  error 
which  Ha/htt  records  of  Mackintosh,  who  "  raised  so 
many  objections  for  the  sake  of  answering  them  .  .  . 
that  his  reasoning  had  the  effect  of  neutralising  itself." 
Let  us,  then,  proceed  forthwith  to  state  as  shortly  as 
possible  the  case  against  our  objectors. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  :  Is  entomology  a  boy's 
first  introduction  to  the  taking  of  insects'  lives  ?  Has 
he  not  from  earhest  days  been  accustomed  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  noxious  insects,  and  to  consider  it 
a  necessary  action  in  given  circumstances  ?  Again,  it 
is  seldom  realised  how  ephemeral  are  the  ideas  and  sen- 
sations of  childhood,  unless  accentuated  by  extraordinary 
associations.  In  collecting  insects  a  child  has  its  ulti- 
mate object  in  view,  the  beautiful  specimen  to  be  "  set  " 
and  deposited  in  the  vacant  space  in  his  store-box. 
The  process  of  killing  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  steps 
towards  this  end,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
routine  and  creates  no  impression  on  the  child  because 
there  is  nothing  to  emphasise  it.  Far  from  making  a 
boy  callous  and  reckless  in  the  taking  of  life,  it  actually 
serves  as  a  restraint  on  his  primitive  instinct  for  brute 
force  ;  he  learns  to  distinguish  between  the  sacrifice  of 
life  for  a  definite  purpose  and  the  killing  of  creatures 
from  sheer  wantonness.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the  writer's 
experience,  and  has  probably  been  that  of  many  others 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  boy-entomologists,  that  they 
are  so  full  of  interest  in  the  wonders  of  Nature  that  they 
acquire  a  genuine  love  for  all  hving  things,  and  are  the 


first,  among  their  playmates,  to  step  in  and  oppose  the 
mischievous  torturing  of  helpless  creatures  to  which 
some  children  are  so  peculiarly  prone. 

To  prolong  the  discussion  were  futile  ;  enough  has 
been  said  to  gain  a  favourable  hearing  from  all  who 
have  had  any  intimate  dealings  with  children  ;  there  are, 
and  always  will  be,  obstinate  sentimentalists  who  stand  on 
such  exalted  ground  that  no  arguments  can  reach  them. 

Leaving  the  heated  atmosphere  of  controversy,  we  will 
take  to  the  open  air,  and  follow  the  child  over  fields  and 
hedges  in  the  happy  pursuit  of  his  very  own  heart's  desire. 

The  first  thing  our  young  entomologist  does  is  to  buy 
a  butterfly-net,  and  sally  forth  the  first  fine  opportunity 
brimful  of  expectation  ;  for  who  knows  if  some  choice 
rarity  may  not  cross  his  path  this  day  !  Such  luck  has 
befallen  others,  and  why  not  him  ? 

At  first  all  is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill,  and  he 
returns  home  with  a  box  full  of  treasures,  and  a  body 
full  of  healthy  fatigue.  But  his  enjoyment  does  not 
end  here  ;  having  worked  off  his  boisterous  spirits  in 
the  open  air,  he  has  now  a  patient  task  before  him, 
which  will  train  his  clumsy  fingers  to  a  dexterity  equal 
to  that  of  the  nimblest  needlewoman.  Patience  indeed 
is  required,  and  much  of  it ;  and  many  a  disappoint- 
ment will  be  met  with  on  the  way,  as  now  a  shght  jerk 
of  the  finger  dislocates  an  antenna  or  pricks  a  hole  in  the 
wing  of  one  of  his  best  specimens.  Such  incidents  will 
not  discourage  him,  as  most  of  his  earliest  captures  will 
be  of  the  commoner  sort,  of  which  more  can  be  secured 
to  replace  the  prehminary  failures  ;  and  before  he  has 
become  expert  enough  to  discover  the  haunts  of  rarer 
specimens,  he  will  have  gained  enough  experience  in 
manipulating  the  needle  to  enable  him  to  tackle  their 
"  setting  "  with  confidence  and  success. 

Incidentally,  and  unwittingly,  he  is  all  the  time  ac- 
quiring strength  of  limb  and  keenness  of  vision  in  these 
exciting  hunts  afield  in  the  glorious  sunny  days  ;  in  his 
anxiety,  too,  to  gauge  the  weather  for  a  prospective 
outing  he  will  become  no  mean  hand  at  foretelUng 
Nature's  signs. 

Nor  will  he  be  idle  if  a  spell  of  dull  weather  intervene. 
Then  is  the  time  to  leave  the  net  behind,  and  set  off  in 
ssarch  of  caterpillars  ;  and  in  this  pursuit  his  eyes  will 
be  trained  to  a  sharpness  that  seems  marvellous  to  the 
uninitiated.  As  is  well  known,  caterpillars,  like  so 
many  others  of  Nature's  children,  are  adepts  in  the  art 
of  assimilation  or  protective  resemblance.  Take  the 
common  Poplar  Hawk  larva,  which  always  hves  on  the 
under-side  of  leaves,  and  varies  through  all  shades  of 
green  in  accordance  with  its  food,  from  the  deep  green 
of  the  large-leafed  Spanish  Poplar  to  the  milky-green 
of  the  so-called  Silver  Poplar  ;  set  our  young  entomo- 
logist by  the  side  of  a  fully  sense-developed  adult 
beneath  one  of  these  poplar-trees,  and  in  five  minutes — 
if  the  tree  be  tenanted — the  fonner  will  be  leading  in 
the  caterpillar  hunt  probably  by  about  three  captures 
to  nil,  to  his  delighted  pride  and  to  the  wonderment 
of  his  grown-up  competitor. 

This  method  of  obtaining  specimens  is  generally 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  larger  moths — hawk-moths 
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in  particular,  whose  rapid  flight  makes  them  difficult  to 
capture  on  the  wing  and  still  more  difficult  to  secure 
in  an  undamaged  condition. 

The  rearing  of  caterpillars  at  home  will  provide  a 
fund  of  intelligent  enjoyment  to  our  young  friend,  and 
he  will  be  found  to  devote  the  most  loving  and  patient 
attention  to  these  httle  creatures.  ("  Loving,  indeed," 
comes  the  scordful  rejoinder,  "  when  he  is  merely 
keeping  them  for  the  slaughter-house,  like  a  farmer 
fattening  his  sheep  !  "  Well,  we  can  only  repeat  our 
argument :  the  boy  does  not  think  of  the  killing  till  the 
time  comes,  and  when  it  comes  it  passes  as  a  small  item 
in  the  process  of  collecting  ;  and  meanwhile  for  weeks 
together  he  is  all  the  time  wrapt  up  in  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  watching  the  life  history  of  the  insects 
unfolding  itself  before  his  eyes.) 

Another  valuable  lesson  he  learns  in  connection  with 
this  hobby  is  the  knowledge  of  trees  and  flowers.  He 
cannot  find  the  different  caterpillars  unless  he  knows 
their  food-plants.  From  this  he  will  very  likely  acquire 
such  an  interest  in  botany  that  he  will  make  this  a 
supplementary  hobby  to  his  insect-collecting  ;  and  in 
after  years,  when  his  intelhgence  and  sensibihties  have 
developed,  his  love  of  Nature  may  lead  him  to  feel 
aversion  for  destroying  the  beautiful  little  insects  he  used 
to  collect,  and  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  li\4ng  Nature  in  her  own  haunts,  and  restrict  his  col- 
lections to  those  that  do  not  involve  the  taking  of  hfe. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  last  remark  that  the  writer's 
own  feehngs  are  in  harmony  with  those  who  wish  to 
instil  in  children  a  genuine  love  of  Nature,  and  with 
these  he  would  advocate  any  means  that  could  be  found 
for  encouraging  this  love  untainted  with  any  suspicion 
of  cruelty  ;  but — finally  to  sum  up  his  position — he 
maintains  that  their  theories  represent  a  counsel  of 
perfection  only  to  be  realised  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances ;  he  also  maintains  that  this  "  suspicion  of 
cruelty  "  in  connection  with  child  entomologists,  who 
are  really  keen  about  their  hobby,  is  unfounded,  and 
that  the  very  small  minority  of  instances  to  the  contrary 
is  insufficient  to  prove  a  case  against  the  encouragement 
of  such  an  educative  hobby  as  the  collecting  of  butterflies 
and  moths. 


In  a  recent  speech  on  Education  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  we  found  the  following  sensible 
remarks  : — "  The  argument  was  sometimes  used  that 
education  given  to  young  people  made  them  discontented 
with  their  position.  He  would  not  deny  that  in  certain 
cases  that  might  be  so,  but  if  so  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  knowledge  had  not  been  properly  digested.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  for  its  vast  expenditure  on  education 
the  State  was  getting  full  value,  but  he  was  quite  certain 
that  the  only  way  to  get  full  value  was  to  knock  on  the 
head  the  nonsensical  idea  that  education  ceased  at  thiiteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Children  had  only  then  learned 
elements  of  education  and  real  education  was  only  be- 
ginning. If  they  desired  the  State  to  get  full  value  they 
should  use  every  inducement  to  make  young  people  build 
a  superstructure  on  the  foundation  which  the  State  had 
provided.  Education  was  like  eating  ;  they  never  knew 
which  part  had  done  them  good,  but  they  could 
always  tell  which  had  done  harm. 


The  Registration  of  Students 
in  Evening  Schools 

By  W.  J.  Deeley 

One  of  the  most  neglected  tasks  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  evening  schools  has  been  that  of  devising  some 
kind  of  admission  register,  in  which  the  name  of  each 
student  can  be  found  readily,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
career  traced.  Since  the  Board  of  Education  discon- 
tinued the  issue  of  an  admission  register  to  all  science 
and  art  classes,  each  local  education  authority  has 
had  its  own  form.  These  vary  very  much,  both  as  to  the 
period  for  which  they  are  intended  to  last,  and  as  to  the 
number  of  particulars  they  include.  Few  of  them  can 
be  used  for  more  than  about  five  years  in  the  case  of  a 
fairly  large  school,  and  some  are  intended  for  use  during 
one  year  only.  In  recent  years,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  the  "  card  system,"  but  in  no 
case  does  the  Education  Authority  seem  to  have  made 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  it.  The  requirements  of  an 
admission  register  are  as  follows  : 
(i)  It  must  be  suitable  for  use  during  a  series  of  years. 

(2)  Particulars  about  each  student  must  be  capable 
of  being  found  very  readily.  These  should  include  the 
details  of  his  career  from  the  elementary  school  onward, 
and  should  be  available,  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
trouble,  for  the  information  of  officers  either  of  the  local 
authority  or  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  any  visit  to 
the  school. 

(3)  When  a  student  passes  from  one  school  to  another 
of  higher  type,  the  headmaster  of  the  latter  should  not 
be  dependent  on  the  statements  of  the  student  as  to  his 
previous  history,  but  should  have  the  information 
supplied  to  him  automatically. 

(4)  The  system  should  involve  the  minimum  amount 
of  office  work. 

The  method  described  below  seems  adapted  to  fulfil 
all  these  conditions  in  urban  districts  and  in  boroughs, 
but  is  unsuitable  for  use  in  rural  areas,  as  the  number 
of  students  in  country  evening  schools  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  leaving  the 
elementary  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  headmasters  of  all  elementary 
schools  should  have  supplied  to  them  cards  similar  to 
that  in  the  diagram  below,  and  that  they  should  fill  in 
the  name,  date  of  birth,  leaving  standard,  and  future 
occupation  of  each  boy.  Any  other  noteworthy  facts, 
such  as  his  excellence  in  a  particular  subject,  or  his 
apprenticeship  by  indentures  to  a  trade,  should  also  be 
entered.  These  cards  should  be  sent  once  a  month  to 
the  office  of  the  local  education  authority,  where  they 
would  be  filed  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  usual  way. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  evening  school  session,  the 
headmaster  of  each  evening  school  would,  on  the  day 
following  the  first  night  of  the  session,  send  a  hst  of  the 
boys  who  had  entered  their  names  as  pupils  to  the  educa- 
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tion  office  and  would  receive  their  cards.  He  would  then, 
from  the  information  at  his  disposal,  be  able  to  divide 
them  into  classes  and  to  see  that  the  curriculum  taken 
was  suitable  to  their  occupations.  As  soon  as  possible, 
he  would  enter  on  the  card  (possibly  with  a  rubber  stamp) 
the  date  of  the  session,  the  name  of  the  school,  and  the 
course  taken.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  he  would  fill 
in  remarks  as  to  progress,  attendance  and  examination 
successes,  with  any  remarks  he  might  wish  to  make,  and 
would  then  return  the  cards  to  the  office,  where  they 
would  again  be  filed. 

This  would  be  done  each  year,  until  finally  when  a 
student  reached  the  technical  school,  the  principal 
there  would  have  the  fullest  details  as  to  his  past  career. 

If  a  boy  left  the  elementary  school  and  never  attended 
an  evening  school,  his  card  would  be  kept  for  five  or 
six  years  and  then  destroyed,  after  particulars  as  to  his 
leaving  standard,  occupation,  &c.,  had  been  extracted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  annual  summary. 

In  the  case  of  boys  entering  an  evening  school  from 
an  elementary  school  outside  the  area  of  the  L.E.A., 
the  headmaster  would  be  able  to  enter  such  particulars 
as  he  could  gather  from  the  boys  themselves. 

It  is  possible  that  if  this  system  were  adopted  much 
other  valuable  information  might  be  added,  such  as 
particulars  of  weight,  chest  measurement  and  height, 
or  details  as  to  apprenticeship,  if  it  were  thought  desirable. 

In  any  case,  the  records  made  would  be  useful  to  those 
engaged  in  research  as  to  the  progress  of  industrial 
education. 


A. — Name 


Born 


Address 


Left_ 
dard 


.School  _ 


-19- 


_in  Stan- 


Occupation. 
Remarks 


B.— Ses- 
sion. 


Name  of  Even- 
ing School. 


Course 
Taken. 


Address. 


Remarks  on 
Progress,  etc. 


A.— To  be  filled  up  by  Headmaster  of  Elementary  School. 
B.— To  be  filled  up  by  Headmaster  of  Evening  School. 


The  Carnarvonshire  Education  Committee  has  decided 
that  from  February  next  the  teachers  in  the  non-provided 
schools  whose  agreements  remain  in  force  at  that  time 
will  have  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  of  their 
salary.     Only  one  member  voted  against  the  proposal. 


A  Pioneer  Inspector 
1820 — 1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 
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During  the  course  of  these  papers  W.  V.  Griffith  has 
appeared  in  connection  with  many  branches  of  educa- 
tional activity.  Nearly  all  the  extracts  given  from  his 
reports  have  borne  relation,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  his  work  as  an  inspector ;  but  the  actual  process  of 
inspection  and  his  plans  for  making  it  efficient  have 
been  delayed  until  now.  It  seemed  better  to  look  first 
at  Griffith  the  enthusiastic  educationist,  and  at  the 
schools  in  which  his  heart  was  wrapped  up  ;  this  having 
been  done,  we  shall  be  the  more  willing  to  bestow  a  few 
moments  upon  his  technique. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  system  of  inspection  under 
the  Kildare  Place  Society  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  writer's  book*  ;  only  Griffith's  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions for  development  will  concern  us  here. 

In  his  General  Report  for  1826  he  thus  criticises  and 
suggests  : 

"  The  inspector  visits  a  school  once  a  year,  ascertains 
the  state  in  which  it  was  upon  a  particular  day — which 
may  have  been  the  most  favourable  or  unfavourable 
in  the  year — finds  some  defects,  leaves  his  memorandum 
requiring  that  they  should  be  corrected,  and  proceeds 
upon  his  tour.  The  master  sees  him  depart  without 
any  expectation  of  being  visited  again  for  twelve  months 
.  .  .  the  prospect  of  a  check  is  so  distant  that  the 
teacher  defers  the  improvement  suggested  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  length  the  next  inspector  comes 
and  finds  the  school  (so  far  as  he  can  judge)  in  the  same 
state  it  had  been  left  by  his  predecessor.  The  process 
is  repeated  from  year  to  year,  and  is  inseparable  from 
the  present  system  of  inspection.  .  .  .  The  inspectors 
being  changed  from  one  tour  to  another,!  never  see  the 
same  school  two  years  successively,  and  are  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time  before  their  visit.  While  a  reference  to  the  Daily 
Report  will  show  them  the  number  that  had  been  in  the 
several  classes  at  a  former  period,  they  cannot  con- 
veniently refer  to  a  corresponding  table  of  individual 
proficiency ;  and  the  only  guide  they  have  to  the 
previous  state  of  the  school  is  an  account  of  the  faults 
that  have  been  found  by  their  predecessor  ;  so  that, 
though  they  may  ascertain  whether  it  had  improved  in 
a  few  particulars,  there  are  no  criteria  by  which  they 
can  judge  how  far  it  may  have  retrograded  in  other 
equally  essential  points  ;  they  can  barely  decide  upon 
its  merit  for  the  current  year,  and  are  wholly  precluded 
from  a  comparative  view. 

*  An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  tha  History  of  Education,  Part  11. 
chap.  iv.    (Macmillan  and  Co.      1904-) 

f  This  system  was  adopted  not  as  ideal,  but  owing  to 
political  necessity.   Op.  cit.  pp.  323,  324. 
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"  The  interest  in  inspection  is  too  much  confined  to 
the  master.  The  children  for  the  most  part  dread  an 
examination,  and  have  no  wish  respecting  it  than  that 
it  should  be  over  ;  while  the  mass  of  the  parents  merely 
regard  it  as  a  means  of  determining  the  quantum  of 
the  master's  remuneration." 

Having  stated  his  objections  to  the  prevaihng  system, 
Griffith  proceeds  to  describe  expedients  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  them. 

(i)  Infrcqiiency  and  inefficiency  of  inspections. 

Under  this  head  he  mentions  a  visit  to  a  school  whose 
teacher  had  recently  been  trained.  No  trouble  had 
been  taken  to  introduce  the  "  improved  method,"  and 
all  was  in  confusion.  Conceiving  that  an  inspection 
held  under  such  circumstances  would  be  unprofitable,  he 
pointed  out  the  principal  defects,  and  told  the  teacher 
he  would  return  in  three  weeks'  time.  The  plan  worked 
well.  When  Griffith  came  back  all  was  altered,  and 
considerable  progress  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  had 
been  made.  Taught  by  this  experience  the  inspector, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  began  to  make 
second  visits  where  it  was  desirable  and  possible.  It 
added  to  his  labours,  but  the  teachers  appreciated  the 
trouble  he  took,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  at  once 
stimulating  the  schools  and  feehng  that  he  was  in  a 
position  to  gauge  their  merits  accurately. 

(2)  The  want  of  a  correct  standard  of  individual 
proficiency. 

This  defect  Griffith  proposed  to  lessen  by  employing 
a  printed  form  for  entering  the  proficiency  of  individual 
pupils  in  reading  and  in  arithmetic,  and  by  fastening 
together  specimens  of  writing — the  whole,  i.e.,  the  form 
and  the  specimens,  to  be  presented  to  the  next  in- 
spector as  a  guide  for  his  inspection.  The  form  was 
drawn  up  by  Griffith  as  the  result  of  his  experience.  A 
single  copy,  duly  filled  by  himself,  survives.  It  does 
credit  to  his  ingenuity.  The  idea  of  keeping  specimens 
of  writing  was,  as  he  explains,  not  original.  He  had 
found  it  in  a  school  in  Argyllshire  in  1823,  and  had  been 
struck  by  its  manifest  advantages. 

(3)  Limited  interest  in  inspection. 

With  the  object  of  making  the  inspection  an  event  of 
importance  for  the  pupils  and  of  personal  interest  to 
the  parents,  Griffith,  in  consultation  with  his  brother 
inspectors,  designed  a  premium  card,  to  be  presented 
by  the  inspector  to  the  best  pupil  in  each  class,  provided 
his  teacher  testified  that  his  conduct  was  on  a  par 
with  his  answering.  He  has  inserted  one  of  these  cards 
in  his  report  ;  it  is  prettily  printed  in  blue  and  white, 
and  bears  at  its  head  the  motto  "  Persevere." 

He  also  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  to  the  parents 
specimens  of  hand\\Titing,  when  marked  improvement 
was  shown.  The  specimens  were  fastened  together, 
and  the  following  notice  was  affixed  to  them  by  means 
of  the  inspector's  seal : 

Inspection. 

"  One  of  the  specimens  attached  hereto  was 
presented  to  the  inspector  on  the  last,  and  the  other 
on  the  present,  occasion. 


"  They  are  now  sent  to  the  friends  of  the  writer, 

in  order  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken 

place  in  the  interim  may  be  seen  by  them." 

In  the  General  Report  for  the  following  year,  1827, 

Griffith  still  further  elaborates  the  report  form,  in  order 

to  make  the  comparisons  instituted  by  the  inspectors 

as  exact  as  possible.     He  has  found  real  advantage  in 

the  plan,  and  he  urges  its  general  adoption. 

He  is  also  able  to  speak  very  highly  of  the  good 
effected  by  the  "  premium  card  "  :  "  It  has  fully  an- 
swered my  expectations.  In  the  County  Down  I  have 
seen  it  framed  and  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  some  of  the  cottages.  The  Committee  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  a  poor  man  should  value  even 
this  simple  memorial  of  the  distinction  of  his  child,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  privilege  of  adjudging  it 
enables  the  inspector  to  confer  some  little  felicity  daily 
upon  a  poor  family." 

But,  while  Griffith  was  full  of  resource  in  order  to 
lessen  the  defects,  as  he  conceived  them,  of  an  annual 
inspection  conducted  each  time  by  a  different  inspector, 
he  was  emphatic  in  urging  a  more  radical  cure. 

"  All  such  expedients,"  he  says,  "  will  be  inadequate 
to  the  end  until  they  can  be  hnked  with  local  inspection. 
The  existing  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  no  more  than  an 
outline,  which  wants  all  the  body  and  finish  of  a  system. 
The  other  would  be  efficient  because  it  would  oblige  the 
teacher  to  be  prepared  for  the  inspector,  not  merely 
once  in  the  year  but  always.  School-houses  would  be 
built  on  good  plans,  and  in  fit  places  ;  the  faithful 
expenditure  of  money  would  be  secured,  and  a  strong 
interest  excited  about  education  amongst  all  classes. 
Where  an  inspector  might  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
hundred  schools,  he  would  conveniently  inspect  them 
twice  in  the  year  and  visit  them  continually  in  a  cursory 
manner.  A  district  so  numerously  supplied  would 
afford  many  important  matters  for  his  attention  (ex- 
clusive of  his  stated  duties)  which  at  present  are 
unprovided  for." 

In  Paper  IX.  were  quoted  Griffith's  remarks  as  to 
the  importance  of  securing  that  the  pupils  understood 
what  they  read.  The  Society  were  anxious  that  the 
subject-matter,  not  only  of  the  reading-books,  but  of  the 
volumes  which  formed  the  school  hbrary,  should  be 
mastered,  and  with  this  object  they  recommended  that 
as  each  book  was  returned  the  teacher  should  question 
upon  its  contents.  In  this  connection  a  practical 
chftlculty  arose.  As  usual  Griffith  was  ready  with  a 
suggestion  which  might  relieve  both  teachers  and  in- 
spectors. He  reports  that  "  the  examination  recom- 
mended on  the  return  of  the  books  seldom  takes  place, 
not  from  a  disinchnation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
enter  into  it,  but  because  he  either  does  not  know  how 
it  should  be  done  or  finds  the  performance  of  the  duty 
too  tedious  and  difficult.  The  Committee  will  observe 
that  he  may  not  have  read  many  of  these  books  himself, 
and  though  he  has,  his  memory  may  not  be  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  separate  and  class  the  leading  traits  of  so 
many  narratives  without  incurring  the  danger  of  con- 
founding himself.     He  must  then  refer  to  the  book,  or. 
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if  he  has  a  class  of  twenty  to  examine,  to  twenty  books. 
It  would  be  a  great  expense  of  time  to  proceed  in  this 
manner,  and  every  teacher  would  not  have  the  abihty 
to  do  it.  The  inspector  is  in  the  same  predicament,  so 
that  in  this  very  important  branch  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  no  check  upon  the  child,  which  will  always  be 
desirable  and,  until  he  shall  have  such  a  clear  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  words  as  to  enable  him  to  read  without 
difficulty  and  consequently  with  interest,  indispens- 
able. 

"  In  the  books  themselves  I  would  have  no  index, 
but  a  full  general  index  would  be  of  infinite  use.  Every 
master,  manager,  and  inspector  should  have  a  copy  of 
this,  and  v>'ith  its  assistance  could  examine  the  children 
without  having  read  a  volume  of  the  miscellany." 

Griffith's  sympathy  with  the  teachers,  and  the  allow- 
ances he  was  always  ready  to  make  for  their  difficulties, 
appear  in  many  connections  throughout  his  reports 
and  his  letters.  Many  teachers  of  to-day  would  wel- 
come a  regulation  such  as  he  proposes  in  the  following 
extract : 

"  Teachers  complain  of  variance  in  the  manner  of 
inspection.  It  has  been  often  said  to  me  :  '  I  attended 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  last  inspector  ;  the  fault  you 
complain  of  was  not  noticed  by  him.  With  every  dis- 
position to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  it  is  impossible 
while  the  inspectors  dwell  upon  different  points  year 
after  year.' 

"  To  meet  the  evil  I  should  advise  the  pubhcation  of 
an  '  Order  of  Inspection  '  prefaced  in  this  manner  : 

"  '  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  complained  of  by 
teachei-s  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  apprised  of 
the  different  matters  concerning  which  the  inspectors 
have  been  directed  to  examine  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visits  to  the  schools  of  the  Society,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  send  you  the  following  '  Order  of  In- 
spection.' This  would  deprive  the  teachers  of  a 
plausible  excuse,  and  be  a  check  to  inspectors,  although 
not  expressly  aimed  at  them." 

The  results  of  inspections  sometimes  formed  the 
subject  of  complaints  from  managers.  No  one  will  be 
surprised  at  this.  One  such  complaint  against  Griffith 
survives.  He  thus  deals  with  it  in  his  letter  of 
explanation  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Society  : 

"  You  have  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  C,  of  Garvagh, 
which  I  return  that  you  may  comprehend  my  answer. 
About  matters  of  fact  I  never  trust  to  memory  (in 
reporting),  but  always  keep  the  memorandum  before 
me  which  I  had  used  upon  the  spot.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  Committee  that  this  leaves  no  room  for  inaccurate 
statement,  I  have  transcribed  the  Garvagh  memorandum 
and  attached  it  to  this  letter.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  I  should  unconsciously  fall 
into  a  misstatement,  and  impossible  that  I  should 
continue  one." 

This  paper  may  conclude  with  a  letter  in  a  lighter 
strain.  The  Committee  were  exceedingly  particular 
about  receiving  promptly  the  inspectors'  reports  on 
individual  schools.  Sometimes,  as  the  letter  shows, 
reporting  was  not  easy. 


"  Banbridge, 

"  May  8,  1827. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  twelve  reports,  and  though 
they  have  nothing  extraordinary  to  recommend  them 
they  were  written  under  novel  circumstances,  for  there 
was  only  one  eye  concerned. 

"  The  other  is  dreadfully  inflamed,  and  takes  its 
feverish  repose  under  a  shade  of  green  silk.  I  should 
much  rather  it  was  sub  iegmine  fagi.  But  the  severe 
cold  which  confined  me  in  Newry  is  still  trying  experi- 
ments, and  I  must  be  patient.  .  .  . 

"  You  would  scarcely  believe  how  painful  I  found  it 
to  write  these  reports  ;  the  eye  has  an  alarming  appear- 
ance, but  may  (I  trust)  shortly  resume  its  functions. 

"  With  one  eye  I  should  be  only  half  an  inspector, 
but  still  the  fault  would  be  on  the  right  side,  and  my 
eye  (left)  would  be  single. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  Vicars  Griffith." 


Swedish  Schools  and 
their  Reorganisation — II. 

By  J.  Bergqvist,  Ph.D. 

Member  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Supervisory  Board,  Sweden 

The  feature  in  our  new  organisation  that  is  distinctive 
more  than  any  other  of  the  principles  that  underhe  it, 
is  the  right  of  option  of  subjects,  which  has  been  accorded 
to  the  pupils  in  the  Higher  Secondary  Schools ;  in  other 
words,  the  possibility  given  them  of  discarding  certain 
subjects.  A  pupil  who  has  reached  the  third  year's 
class,  and  has  consequently  two  years'  work  left,  is 
entitled  to  select  any  one  of  the  subjects  prescribed  by 
the  curriculum  for  study,  other  than  Divinity  or  the 
Mother  Tongue,  and  to  state  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  that,  he  is  not  proposing  to  take  that  subject 
during  his  two  remaining  years  ;  that  liberty  may,  in- 
deed, be  extended  to  two  subjects,  provided  they  have 
not  in  the  final  year  more  than  six  hours  per  week 
allotted  to  them.  Should  any  pupil  desire  subsequently 
to  avail  himself  of  the  teaching  in  the  said  subject  or 
subjects,  or  wish  to  sit  for  examination  in  it  or  them  at 
the  time  of  taking  his  School  Leaving-Examination, 
he  is  free  to  do  so,  provided  he  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  said  subject  or  subjects  to  be  able  to 
follow  or  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him. 

The  above-described  arrangement,  whereby  one  or 
two  subjects  may  be  dropped  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  school  course,  is  quite  at  one  with  the  pedagogic 
ideas  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  reorganised 
school  is  based  :  individual  procHvities  are  to  be  fostered 
by  placing  the  individual  in  a  position  to  exercise  a 
choice  ;  for  the  first  five  years  all  are  to  be  taught 
together  with  the  same  curriculum  for   all — reasonably 
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enough,  for  during  that  period  they  are  not  ripe  for 
determining  the  direction  of  their  own  studies — those 
five  years  accomphshed,  a  choice  must  be  made  :  they 
must  decide  upon  either  taking  the  General  Secondary 
School  Leaving-Examination  after  one  more  year's 
work,  or  entering  the  Higher  Secondary  School  with  its 
four  years  course,  subdivided  into  the  Classical  and  the 
Modern  sides  :  for  those  who  choose  to  go  on  there 
comes,  two  years  later,  when  a  greater  degree  of  maturity 
and  stabihty  in  studies  has  been  attained,  another 
opportunity  of  prescribing  for  themselves,  within  certain 
Hmits,  what  their  studies  shall  be  :  they  are  at  hberty 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  subjects  which  they  prefer 
to  learn. 

The  liberty  of  choice  is,  however,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  misused  :  first,  the  pupil's  guardian  must  give  his 
or  her  consent ;  secondly,  it  cannot  be  extended  to  more 
than  two  subjects,  nor  may  it  involve  a  loss  of  more 
than  six  hours'  class-work  in  the  week  ;  and,  thirdly, 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  two  subjects.  Divinity  and  the 
Mother  Tongue. 

This  idea  of  the  right  of  option  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  respecting  his  studies  is  not  in  itself  any  novelty 
in  the  domain  of  pedagogics,  so  far  as  the  discussion  of 
theories  goes  ;  it  has,  however,  up  to  now  never  been 
put  into  practice,  at  all  events  in  Scandinavia.  Con- 
sequently, it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  consider  the 
matter  a  httle  more  in  detail,  more  especially  as  it  is 
this,  more  than  any  other  feature  in  the  new  organisa- 
tion, which  embodies  the  idea  of  pajang  due  regard  to 
the  individuahty  of  the  learner.  The  foremost  point 
to  be  noted  with  regard  to  this  reform  is  that  it  really 
involves  a  lightening  of  burdens,  for  it  is  not  merely 
that  the  right  has  been  accorded  a  pupil  to  exchange 
one  subject  for  another — that  would,  of  course,  merely 
be  an  old  idea  in  a  new  shape,  the  choice  of  one  or  other 
of  two  parallel  courses  or  "  sides."  Nor  is  it  requisite 
for  the  pupil  who  discards  one  or  two  subjects  by  virtue 
of  this  regulation  to  attain  to  a  higher  standard  in  any 
other  subject ;  that  would  be  equivalent,  at  any  rate 
as  regards  the  physically  and  intellectually  weaker 
pupils,  to  taking  away  with  one  hand  what  is  given 
with  the  other.  No,  it  implies  full  freedom  and  relief, 
subject  to  no  alternative  and  to  no  compensation. 

It  is  in  this  circumstance  that  the  great  virtue  of  this 
right  of  option  lies  as  a  pedagogic  phenomenon.  If 
rightly  manipulated,  it  must  materially  contribute 
towards  satisfying  two  of  the  most  important  require- 
ments that  modern  pedagogics  sets  up  :  Individualisa- 
tion  in  Teaching  and  Concentration  in  Teaching,  both 
of  them  essentials  of  the  first  degree  if  the  pupil  is  to 
enjoy  a  free  and  harmonious  development. 

The  right  of  option  of  subjects  renders  it  possible, 
first  and  foremost,  to  suit  the  courses  quantitatively  to 
the  varying  capacities  of  the  pupils,  both  in  physical 
and  mental  regard — furnishes  a  so-called  quantitative 
inchvidualisation.  The  pupils  in  any  school,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  very  unequally  equipped  in  respect  of 
ppwers  of  work,  owing  to  their  respective  temperaments. 


both  physical  and  intellectual.  The  end,  however,  to 
be  aimed  at  in  an  ordinary  school  must  be  adapted  to 
the  attainments  and  abihties  of  the  normally  gifted 
pupils,  and  not  adjusted  to  suit  those  who  are  decidedly 
below  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a 
few  among  those  belonging  to  the  latter  category  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another — either  social  position  or 
maybe  special  aptitudes  in  some  particular  direction — 
may  justly  be  considered  to  possess  claims  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  for  and  pass  the  Higher  Secondary  School  Leaving- 
Examination.  The  weakness  they  have  shown  earlier 
on,  may,  indeed,  in  some  cases  prove  to  have  been 
temporary  ;  and  even  where  that  is  not  so  the  community 
at  large  may  reap  advantage  from  such  pupils  being 
allowed  to  airive  at  the  goal  of  the  Matriculation  by 
virtue  of  the  right  accorded  them  of  reducing  the  number 
of  hours  of  obUgatory  study  during  their  last  two  years 
at  school. 

When  writers  on  education  of  the  present  day  speak 
about  Indi\adualisation  in  Teaching,  they  do  not,  we 
may  take  it,  as  a  rule  refer  to  the  kind  of  individuahsa- 
tion  above  described,  but  rather  to  a  so-called  qualita- 
tive individuahsation ;  implying  an  adaptation  of  the 
matter  taught  to  the  special  gifts  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
the  particular  line  along  which  their  aptitudes  seem 
calculated  to  develop  most  favourably. 

Most  of  the  teachers  who  have  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  follow  out  that  idea,  of  which  they  fully  appreciate 
the  value,  have  been  fain  to  acknowledge  with  disap- 
pointment that  their  efforts  have  proved  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  futile  and  abortive.  Large  classes  and 
compulsory  subjects  for  all  alike  render  a  really 
qualitative  individuahsation  an  impossibihty,  unless 
the  teacher  completely  neglects  those  pupils  who  have 
no  aptitude  for  the  subject  in  question.  If  that  is  not 
permissible,  and  he  must  carry  the  whole  class  along 
with  him,  then  both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  his 
teaching  will  be  unprofitable  for  those  of  his  pupils  who 
are  "  good "  at  the  subject.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
heaven-sent  teachers  who  can  accomplish  wonders  and 
can  attend  to  the  special  needs  of  both  sections  of  their 
pupils  the  gifted  ones  and  the  dullards  ;  their  number 
is,  however,  infinitely  smaller  than  that  of  the  teachers 
who,  without  any  justification,  fancy  themselves  able  to 
do  so.  It  is  at  all  events  a  certainty  that  the  majority 
of  those  teachers  who  conscientiously  devote  their  atten- 
tion principally  to  the  less  gifted  among  their  pupils,  will 
soon  arrive  at  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  the  number 
of  those  among  the  more  gifted  pupils  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  diminishes,  unless,  indeed,  extraordinary 
measures  be  adopted  in  out-of-school  hours  to  stimulate 
flagging  ardour.  A  really  gifted  and  clever  lad,  who  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  subject  in  hand,  looks  upon  it 
as  his  right  to  be  kept  employed,  and  employed  in  a  way 
suited  to  his  abilities.  The  introduction  of  the  right  of 
option  respecting  the  subjects  studied  should  result  in 
the  teachers  in  all  the  several  subjects,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  majority  of  them,  having  classes  of  pupils  to  teach, 
the  members  of  which  are  one  and  all  both  well  up  and 
keenly  interested  in  what  they  are  reading.     Thereby 
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the  school  work  will  gain  in  freedom,  in  thoroughness, 
and  in  independence. 

The  new  departure  in  the  arrangement  of  work  has 
a  further  advantage  in  that  it  introduces  pupils  to 
the  methods  of  work  which  obtain  at  college,  and  this 
is  in  itself  no  mean  gain.  In  a  couple  of  years'  time 
after  the  right  of  option  of  subjects  is  granted, 
the  pupil  becomes  in  natural  course  a  University 
Undergraduate,  with  full  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
matter  and  manner  of  his  future  studies  ;  what  an 
excellent  thing,  then,  for  him  to  have  an  opportunity 
while  yet  at  school  of  learning  to  work  with  a  certain 
degree  of  freedom — of  experiencing  the  responsibiUty 
that  independent  work  entails,  and  the  dehght  and 
satisfaction  that  follow  upon  its  accomplishment ;  that 
in  itself  surely  is  a  valuable  discipline  both  for  the 
youth's  character  and  his  intelligence.  There  is,  too,  a 
practical  side  to  the  matter  :  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  concentrates  his  attention  during  his  last  two  years 
at  school  will,  doubtless,  be  those  to  which  he  will  devote 
himself  at  the  University,  should  he  decide  upon  an 
academic  career  ;  he  will,  therefore,  be  better  acquainted 
with  them  when  he  arrives  at  the  University. 

The  right  of  option  among  the  various  subjects  in  the 
school  curriculum  constitutes,  moreover,  a  means  of 
effecting  concentration  in  the  teaching  ;  in  other  words, 
of  reducing  to  reasonable  bounds  the  nmnber  of  the 
heterogeneous  subjects  usually  taught  at  schools.  In 
these  days  there  is  a  struggle  going  on  between  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  enlightened  pedagogues  on  the  one  hand 
for  concentration  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  of 
study  at  schools,  and  the  demands,  on  the  other,  which 
modern  practical  life  with  its  kaleidoscopic  variety 
of  outlook  makes  for  all-roundness  in  the  prehminary 
course  of  training  at  school.  Hitherto  these  demands 
have  unfortunately  been  all  too  earnestly  heeded ;  and 
hence  the  pedagogues  have  been  fain  to  come  forward 
with  a  counterweight  in  the  shape  of  this  right  of  option 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  study.  By  being  allowed 
to  discard  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  the  pupil  will  be  enabled  in  the  future  to 
concentrate  his  forces  upon  acquiring  a  more  thorough 
and  exact  acquaintance  with  the  subject  or  subjects 
for  which  he  has  the  greatest  aptitude  and  hking.  That 
constitutes,  moreover,  a  great  gain  at  the  present  day, 
when  knowledge  must  more  than  ever  be  thorough, 
soHd  and  exact,  to  be  of  any  real  value  to  its  possessor 
in  enabling  him  to  hold  his  own,  both  intellectually 
and  morally,  in  the  busy,  thronged  hfe  of  modern  times. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  right  of  option  is  a 
pedagogic  venture,  the  outcome  of  which  is  very  prob- 
lematical. That  cannot  indeed  be  denied  ;  but  the 
old  adage,  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win,"  is  apphc- 
able  to  this  case.  Now,  if  the  venture  proves  successful, 
as  we  confidently  hope  it  wiU,  the  value  of  that  success 
will  be  very  great  indeed.  Of  course,  anything  and 
everything  is  open  to  abuse.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  as  secure  a  safeguard  against  it  as  possible  ;  in 
that  connection  the  experience  of  the  next  few  years 
should  be  of  the  utmost  value. 


The  criticism  has  also  been  made  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  option  in  regard  to 
subjects  will  occasion  the  heads  of  schools  a  great  amount 
of  trouble,  inasmuch  as  the  curriculum  will  be  very 
difficult  to  arrange  suitably,  and  that  the  whole  work 
of  the  school  will  be  sure  to  suffer  accordingly.  The 
reply  to  that  is  that  the  curriculum  will  be  drawn  up 
irrespective  entirely  of  the  discarding  of  subjects  by 
some  of  the  pupils.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  six  leisure  hours  in  the  week  that 
will  constitute  the  relief  which  the  pupil  who  enjoys 
them  will  feel — even  though  they  may  be  felt  to  be 
so  by  some — as  the  consciousness  of  being  liberated 
altogether  from  one  or  two  subjects,  and  from  the  work 
that  the  study  of  them  involves.  Consequently  it  is 
of  little  moment  when  the  leisure  hours  happen  to  occur, 
or  to  what  use  they  may  be  put.  There  should,  however, 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  for  the  pupils 
to  remain  on  the  school  premises  during  their  hours 
off,  or  for  their  finding  opportunities  of  employing  them- 
selves then  in  some  profitable  manner. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  the 
new  principle  does  involve  a  step  into  the  dark  on  un- 
tried paths  ;  therefore  great  circumspection  and  dis- 
cretion will  have  to  be  exercised  in  its  application,  in 
the  early  stages,  by  parents  and  guardians  as  well  as  by 
teachers  and  pupils.  Upon  the  headmasters  the  greatest 
responsibihty  will  devolve.  The  new  Code  expressly 
states  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  headmaster  to  point 
out  to  the  pupil  the  result  which  the  discarding  of  any 
particular  subject  may  have  upon  his  prospects  of 
gaining  his  remove,  or  of  passing  the  School  Leaving- 
Examination. 

Whether  this  new  principle  of  the  right  of  option  of 
subjects  in  the  form  now  given  to  it  bears  the  fruit  which 
we  expect  or  not,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  scheme  of  reorganisation  of  Secondary 
Schools  denotes  a  great  and  important  change  in  the 
development  of  our  school  system,  for  with  it  there  has 
been  introduced  a  pedagogic  idea  which  is  destined  to 
remain  and  to  work  beneficially,  even  though  it  should 
prove  necessary  to  find  other  expressions  for  it  in 
practice  than  those  now  suggested. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  main  thoughts  which  were 
in  the  minds  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  new  organisa- 
tion. Should  those  thoughts  hkewise  find  acceptance 
among  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  carry  the  new  scheme  into 
practical  effect,  then  the  present  writer  feels  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  new  and  better  era  for  Swedish  schools  will 
have  been  inaugurated.  The  two  chief  factors  bearing 
upon  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  are  the 
personahty  of  the  teacher,  and  the  method  in  his  teaching 
work.  Personahty  is  here  placed  first,  because  it  really 
deserves  the  most  prominence.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  our  times  rather  to  push  personahty,  often  maybe 
quite  unintentionally,  into  the  background,  letting  it 
disappear  behind  general  conceptions,  impersonal  ideas, 
behind  principles,  laws,  or  regulations.  But  it  is,  and 
remains,  a  practical  truth,  that  no  general  maxims,  no 
books,  papers  or  paragraphs,  but  men,  human  beings, 
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have  always  had,  and  always  will  have,  the  deepest  and 
most  potent  influence  upon  other  men,  other  human 
beings. 

This  truth  it  is  of  primary  importance  for  teachers  to 
bear  in  mind.  They  are  tempted,  perhaps  more  than 
others,  to  become  mechanical  in  their  work,  to  sacrifice 
independence  and  personal  freedom  of  action  to  method 
and  system.  A  faulty  organisation  and  a  bad  method 
can,  however,  far  more  readily  be  compensated  for  by  a 
capable  teacher,  than  an  incapable  teacher  by  the  best 
possible  organisation  and  the  most  excellent  method 
imaginable.  If,  therefore,  the  new  scheme  is  to  succeed 
in  our  schools,  we  need  above  everything  good  teachers. 
To  be  sure  of  obtaining  good  teachers  there  are  two 
essentials  :  good  salaries  and  adequate  training.  Both 
these  requisites  have  been  provided  in  conjunction  with 
the  passing  of  the  reformed  Code.  The  Secondary 
School  teachers  in  Sweden  are  probably,  on  the  whole, 
better  salaried  than  their  colleagues  in  any  other 
country,*  while  the  arrangements  for  training  them  in 
the  art  of  teaching  which  the  "  Probejahr  "  affords  have 
been  improved  by  the  new  Act,  special  importance  being 
attached  in  it  to  a  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  candidates  of  the  particular  methods  applicable  to 
their  several  subjects. 


Agricultural    Research 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Although  the  value  of  the  application  of  science  to  the 
industry  of  agriculture  has  been  recognised  from  a  very 
early  penod,  little  has  hitherto  been  done  by  the  State 
to  promote  agricultural  research.  So  long  ago  as  1743, 
Robert  Maxwell,  of  Arkland,  based  his  appeal  for  the 
appointment  of  a  professor  of  agriculture  in  Scotland 
upon  the  importance  of  having  one  who  "  could  teach 
rules,  established  upon  rational  experiments,  tried  in 
our  own  country,"  In  1763,  experimental  farms  were 
started  by  John  Wynn  Baker,  of  Laugbliston,  near 
Dubhn ;  and  by  Arthur  Young,  at  Bradfield,  Suffolk. 
Shortly  after  1834  the  great  experimental  station  at 
Rothamsted  was  founded  by  the  late  Sir  John  Bennet 
Lawes.  The  debt  which  agriculture  at  home  and 
abroad  owes  to  his  muniircence  can  never  be  adequately 
acknowledged.  In  a  Report  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Technical  Instruction,  1884,  the  late  Mr.  H.  M. 
Jenkins   stated   that    "if   all   the   other   experimental 

'  *  Salaries  are  fixed  according  to  the  following  scale  :  Upper 
Grade  Masters  (with  a  higher  University  degree),  4000  kroner, 
rising  by  500  kronor  every  five  years  to  6000  kronor ;  Lower 
Grade  Masters  (with  a  lower  University  degree),  3000,  rising 
similarly  to  5000.  On  attaining  the  age  of  65,  masters  are  re- 
quired to  retire,  if  they  have  had  35  years  of  service;  a  retiring 
pension  of  4000  kronor  for  Upper  Grade  Masters  and  3400  kronor 
for  Lower  is  accorded  them.  Masters  in  practical  subjects  (draw- 
ing &c.)  are  also  better  off.  and  the  lady  teachers  in  infants' 
schools  have  had  their  salaries  improved  and  have  been  aweirded 
pensions  on  retirement.     (500  kronor  =  about  £2-}  us.  cid.) 


stations  in  the  world  were  put  together,  and  if  all  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  from  them  were  col- 
lected on  a  bookshelf,  in  my  opinion  they  would  be 
many  times  echpsed  by  Rothamsted  and  its  records." 
The  Woburn  experiments  were  instituted  in  1877  through 
the  hberahty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  To  neither 
Rothamsted  nor  Woburn  does  the  State  give  the  shghtest 
assistance. 

The  total  amount  of  the  special  grants  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  experiment  and  research  was  only 
£425  last  year,  being  less  by  £225  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  decrease  is  explained  partly  by  some  inter- 
ruption in  the  Research  into  the  Origin  and  Cause  of 
Flavour  in  Dairy  Produce,  and  partly  to  the  discon- 
tinuance by  the  Somerset  County  Council  of  their  ex- 
perimental farm.  This  insignificant  aid  from  national 
funds  compares  most  unfavourably  with  the  efforts 
made  by  foreign  countries  to  stimulate  scientific  research. 
In  America,  for  example,  by  an  Act  of  1887,  it  was 
provided  that  a  sum  of  about  ;f3i25  a  year  should  be 
given  out  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  establishment 
of  an  experimental  station.  There  are  now  fifty-six 
such  stations  in  the  United  States,  with  others  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  position  may  be  materially  improved  if  the  sug- 
gestions embodied  in  the  recent  Memorandum  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  on  a  Council  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search can  be  carried  out.  The  Board  realise  that  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  above  all  other  countries,  success 
in  farming  depends  upon  scientific  knowledge.  The 
severe  competition  of  modern  days  renders  it  necessary 
to  utilise  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  to 
grow  only  the  highest  quahty  of  produce.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  large  crop  of  high  quality  is,  as  the  Board  point 
out,  a  matter  of  delicate  adjustment  to  soil  and  climate, 
such  as  is  only  possible  with  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  factors  regulating  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  felt 
that  the  value  of  what  is  done  at  Rothamsted  and 
Woburn,  together  with  the  work  in  other  localities,  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  a  National  Council  of  Agricul- 
tural Research  were  formed  to  act  in  close  touch  with 
and  be  fully  representative  of  these  and  similar  institu- 
tions, and  be  the  medium  through  which  State  aid  might 
supplement  private  generosity.  The  Council  would 
concern  itself  only  with  original  investigation  and  research 
into  matters  bearing  on  agriculture  and  rural  economy, 
and  not  with  field  or  other  demonstrations  of  temporary 
interest,  or  with  inquiries  which  have  for  their  object 
merely  the  adaptation  of  known  principles  to  local  con- 
ditions or,  again,  with  experiments  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  demonstrations  of  accepted  truths  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Its  functions  would,  inter  alia,  be  to 
make  grants  in  connection  with  the  objects  of  the 
Council,  to  establish,  equip,  maintain  and  develop  institu- 
tions where  investigation  and  research  can  be  conducted, 
and  to  pubhsh  hterature.  Various  directions  are  in- 
dicated in  which  systematic  inquiry  is  urgently  needed. 
The  conditions  regulating  the  movements  of  water  in 
the  soil  and  the  possibility  of  affecting  them  by  artificial 
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means  are,  even  yet,  imperfectly  understood.  The  bac- 
teriology of  the  soil  is  a  comparatively  unexplored  sub- 
ject. We  are  reminded,  however,  by  the  Board  that  the 
nutrition  of  our  crops  is  dependent  upon  the  actions 
and  interactions  of  various  groups  of  bacteria,  some 
beneficial,  some  injurious,  all  subject  to  a  considerable 
measure  of  control,  if  the  factors  governing  their  develop- 
ment were  more  thoroughly  known.  Other  problems 
awaiting  solution  are  those  connected  with  the  "  quality  " 
of  crops — for  instance,  the  differences  which  cause  Mani- 
toban  wheat  to  be  worth  35s.  per  quarter  when  the  best 
Enghsh  is  only  30s.,  or  which  make  variations  in  the 
price  of  barley  ranging  from  38s.  to  24s.  Again,  the 
science  of  animal  nutrition  has  been  largely  neglected 
since  the  early  investigations  at  Rothamsted  thirty  years 
ago  were  discontinued.  At  present  we  have  to  rely 
upon  German  or  American  experiments  for  the  data 
necessary  to  construct  a  proper  food  ration,  although  in 
no  other  country  is  the  artificial  feeding  of  animals 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  publication  of  the  above  Memorandum  marks  a 
distinct  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  systematise  and 
co-ordinate  the  investigations  conducted  by  different 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  But  even  the 
partial  realisation  of  the  scheme  must  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  Treasury  will  render  assistance. 
Without  funds,  and  funds  upon  a  hberal  scale,  the  pro- 
posed Council  would  be  simply  a  sort  of  Advisory  Com- 
mittee incapable  of  initiating  or  promoting  any  I'esearch. 
It  rests  mainly  with  agriculturists  themselves  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  required  aid  shall  be  forthcoming  or 
not.  Agriculture  still  remains  our  greatest  industry, 
and,  if  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  identified  wth  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  were  to  unite  in  pressing  their 
claims  upon  the  Government,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  suggestions  emanating  from  the  Board  would  be 
adopted.  Demands  for  further  financial  assistance 
have  in  the  past  been  too  vague  ;  no  specific  proposal  for 
the  allocation  of  any  increased  grants  has  been  made  ; 
some  uncertainty  too  exists  as  to  whether  the  funds 
hitherto  available  have  always  been  wisely  appro- 
priated. These  difficulties  are  removed  by  the  clear 
and  defimte  manner  in  which  the  Board  has  now  formu- 
lated its  proposals  in  regard  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  branch  of  all  agricultural  education. 

The  Memorandum  naturally  does  not  allude  to  the 
means  whereby  students  might  be  enabled  to  devote 
themselves  for  a  time  to  research.  The  point,  how- 
ever, deserves  consideration.  Speaking  at  a  Conference 
on  Agricultural  Education  at  Gloucester  in  1904,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Hall,  the  Director  of  Rothamsted,  drew  attention 
to  the  facilities  which  might  readily  be  offered. 

In  Scotland  [he  said],  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Carnegie  Trustees,  the  professor  of  agriculture  can  provide 
his  pupils  with  a  year  or  two  at  some  other  institution  to 
continue  their  education  by  taking  up  research  work  after 
they  have  won  their  degree.  I  should  hke  to  know  if  some- 
thing in  that  direction  might  not  be  done  in  England  along 
the  same  lines.     Our  University  Colleges,  by  means  of  the 


185 1  exhibitions,  give  research  scholarships  to  their  most 
promising  pupils  in  pure  science  ;  and  why  should  not 
agriculture  get  hold  of  some  of  this  inheritance,  or  why 
cannot  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, working  together,  look  after  some  of  the  most  pro- 
mising men  at  our  EngUsh  agricultural  colleges,  and  enable 
them,  by  means  of  research  scholarships,  to  continue  their 
training  for  another  year  or  so  before  they  plunge  into 
teaching  ?  You  may  think,  perhaps,  I  am  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  research.  But  you  cannot  say  too  much 
for  the  necessity  of  work  of  this  kind  in  the  training  of  the 
future  teacher  and  for  the  future  expert  who  is  to  go  abroad 
to  work  for  this  great  Empire  of  ours  beyond  the  seas.  He 
is  sure  to  be  called  upon  to  face  new  and  unaccustomed 
problems.  He  cannot  work  by  routine.  He  must  strike 
out  a  line  of  his  own,  and  we  want  to  give  him  a  preliminary 
training  in  the  work  of  research  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
when  he  is  faced  by  these  unaccustomed  factors  he  will  be 
able  to  set  to  work  in  the  right  way  to  solve  them,  and  will 
not  have  to  try  to  "  muddle  through  "  by  the  light  of 
nature. 


Vacancies 

West  Riding  Education  Committee. — Inspectress  of 
Domestic  Science  Teaching  wanted.  Salary  ;^200.  Apply 
before  October  22  to  the  Secretary,  Wakefield. 

Spennymoor  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre. — Assistant 
Master  wanted,  to  teach  Latin,  Geography,  Drawing,  and 
Science.  Salary  begins  £120.  Apply  before  October  6 
to  J.  A.  L.  Robson,  Shire  Hall,  Durham. 

Leeds  Church  Middle-class  School. — Art  Master 
wanted.     Salary  £120.     Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 

Kingston,  Tiffins'  Schools. — Manual  Instruction 
Master  wanted.  Salary  £100,  rising  to  ;£i50.  Apply  to 
the  Headmaster. 

Cardiff. — Assistant  Master  wanted.  Salary  ;f  1 50.  Apply 
before  October  6  to  J.  J.  Jackson,  Director  of  Education. J.J 

Altrincham  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre. — Assistant 
Master  wanted.  Mathematics  especially.  Salary  begins 
;£i20.     Apply  J.  Howarth,  Market  Street,  Altrincham. 

Hampshire  C.C. — Assistant  for  Primary  Education. 
Salary  begins  ;f20O.  Apply  before  October  22  to  D.  T. 
Cowan,  Director  of  Education,  Wmchester. 


Appointments 


Mr.  A.  R.  Prestwick,  of  King's  College  School,  Wimble- 
don, to  be  Headmaster  of  Richmond  Grammar  School, 
Yorkshire. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Boyde,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire 
Education  Authority,  to  be  Educational  Adviser  at  Dar- 
lington. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stevens,  of  Burnley,  to  be  Headmaster  of  the 
Higher  Grade  School,   Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wrigley  to  be  Secretary,  and  DR.  NEWMAN 
to  be  Educational  Adviser,  to  the  North  Riding  Education 
Committee. 
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Our  Schools 

IX.   Bedford  High  School 

In  Bedford,  which  now  presents  to  the  seeker 
after  education  an  almost  bewildering  multiplicity 
of  schools,  the  greatest  interest  naturally  attaches 
to  the  group  of  four  known  as  the  Harpur  Schools. 
The  name  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  Sir  William  Harpur  and  his  wife. 
Dame  Alice,  from  a  desire  to  benefit  the  boys  and 
girls  of  their  native  town,  left  a  bequest  originally 
intended  to  provide  an  education  for  boj^s  and 
a  dowry  of  £20  each  for  all  girls  born  within  the 
borough  of  Bedford.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries  it  was  found  that  though  the  boys'  ad- 
vantage was  well  secured  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Grammar  School,  now  so  widely  and  deservedly 
known,  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  charity 
as  regards  the  girls  was  apt  to  be  frustrated,  their 
dowries  attracting  the  attention  of  adventurers, 
and  not  tending  to  the  eventual  happiness  of  the 
poor  girls.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  educa- 
tion— which  does  not  always  appeal  to  the  masculine 
mind  as  a  feminine  asset— should  be  the  portion 
of  girls  as  well  as  of  boys,  so  in  1882  the  High 
School  and  the  Modern  School  for  girls  were  founded. 
The    first    headmistress  of    the   High   School   was 


Mrs.  MacDowall,  sister  of  Dr.  Benson,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who,  as  Miss  Benson,  had 
previously  started  two  of  the  first  girls'  High 
Schools  in  the  country — Norwich  and  Oxford. 
She  was  a  remarkably  able  woman,  and  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  position  which  the  school 
would  have  taken  under  her,  but  vmfortunately 
she  survived  her  appointment  only  one  term.  The 
school  was  thus  in  its  infancy  when  the  governors 
appointed  as  headmistress  Miss  Marian  Belcher, 
formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the  Ladies'  College, 
Cheltenham.  She  it  is,  therefore,  to  whom  the 
school  chiefly  owes  its  original  organisation  and 
its  present  traditions,  and  no  school  ever  received 
these  from  abler  hands.  Under  her  it  grew  with 
such  marvellous  rapidity  that  the  buildings  which 
were  originally  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Girls'  Modern  School  as  well,  were  soon 
found  to  be  inadequate,  and  when  the  new  Grammar 
School  was  completed,  the  Girls'  Modern  School 
moved  to  the  old  Grammar  School  buildings,  by 
the  river-side,  leaving  the  entire  block  for  the 
use  of  the  High  School.  Two  years  later  a  new 
Junior  School  and  studio  became  necessary,  and 
Miss  Belcher's  last  addition,  completed  in  the  year 
of  her  death,  was  the  large  Hall  as  it  stands  to-day. 
She  lived  to  preside  over  its  opening,  and  to  hear 
the  new  organ  at  school  prayers. 

The  terms  of  the  Harpur  bequest,  which  provide 
that  it  shall  benefit  the  children  of  Bedford  in 
particular,  have  brought  it  about  that  all  the 
Harpur  Schools  remain  essentially  day  schools. 
The  proportion  of  boarders  in  the  High  School  may 
not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number.  There 
are,  accordingly,  four  boarding-house?,  accom- 
modating about  twenty-five  girls  each.  These  are 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  all  at  short  distances 
from  the  school  buildings,  and  from  the  playing- 
field. 

Miss  Belcher's  rare  and  wonderful  per?onality 
sweetened  and  made  easy  and  pleasant  to  the 
girls  a  system  of  discipline  marvellously  perfect. 
Her  rule  was  one  of  love,  not  of  fear  ;  yet  her 
sternness,  where  sternness  was  deserved,  prevented 
any  abuse  of  her  gentle  methods,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  the  punishments  which  have  always 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  (Often,  by 
the  way,  surprise  is  expressed  at  the  apparent 
lack  of  both  incentive  and  punishment  at  Bedford. 
There  are  no  prizes,  and  the  only  unpleasant  con- 
sequence which  follows  on  work  badly  done  is  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  over  again  better — a  necessity 
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naturally  attended  with  some  disgrace,  when  it 
takes  tlie  form  of  a  "  refusal.")  The  personal 
devotion  which  Miss  Belcher  inspired,  and  her 
great  natural  gifts,  enabled  her  to  lead  her  girls 
by  the  pleasant  path  of  interest  into  a  high  region 
of  intellectual  effort.  The  love  of  literature  which 
they  gain  at  Bedford  is  indeed  a  possession  for 
ever  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
education  given  at  the  High  School  is  the  successful 
grappling  with  the  task  of  applying  means  to  an 
end.  Of  the  500  girls,  of  ages  ranging  from  seven 
to  twenty,  who  daily  throng  the  rooms  and  corridors 
of  the  school,  not  all  can  become,  if  they  wish  it, 
College  Lecturers,  or  M.D.'s,  or  High  School  mis- 
tresses, though  Bedford  is  well  represented  in 
most  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  spheres  open 
to  women.  So,  careful  provision  is  made  in  each 
department  of  the  school  (Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower)  that  the  studies  should  be  made  to  suit 
the  child,  not  the  child  the  studies.  There  is  no 
Procrustean  bed  to  stretch  or  cramp  their  young 
minds,  but  as  the  girls  pass  through  the  forms 
most  suited  to  their  powers,  some  may  thread 
the  intricacies  of  classical  or  mathematical  studies, 
while  their  contemporaries  of  different  tastes  may 
give  more  attention  to  modern  languages  or  literary 
subjects.  It  is  recognised  that  the  raison  d'Ure 
of  a  large  public  school  is  to  provide  an  education 
suitable  to  girls  of  all  ages  and  of  varying  capacities, 
and  to  fit  them  to  take  their  places,  on  leaving 
school,  as  daughters  at  home,  as  wives  and  mothers, 
or  as  professional  workers.  The  sixth-form  girls 
have  a  growing  library,  provided  with  books  calcu- 
lated to  help  them  if  they  are  eager  to  read  round 
a  subject,  and  the  use  made  of  the  Upper  and 
Middle  School  libraries  shows  a  keen  interest  in 
general  reading  throughout  the  school. 

But  there  are  many  channels  besides  actual 
reading  in  which  their  intellectual  interest  can 
ffow.  The  science  laboratory  will  always  be  a 
treasure-house  to  many  girls.  Music  claims  a 
large  part  of  their  time  and  attention,  and  many 
are  the  happy  hours  spent  in  orchestra  practice 
or  in  that  careful  training  of  the  choir  which  helps 
so  largely  to  make  school  prayers  a  delight.  To 
say  that  the  zeal  in  practising  reaches  its  highest 
pitch  in  the  autumn,  on  the  approach  of  the  concerts 
given  towards  Christmas,  is  but  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  not  uncommon  trait  in  human  nature. 
It  is  an  outburst  of  musical  energy  patiently 
endured,  in  the  hope  of  future  glory  for  the  school, 


by  those    humbly  struggling  with   their    ordinarjf 
pursuits. 

Regular  lessons  go  on  only  in  the  morning,  from- 
nine  till  one,  the  usual  time  devoted  to  each  lesson 
being  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  the  middle 
of  the  morning  there  is  an  interval  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — in  the  Junior  School  half  an  hour — 
spent  in  the  playground,  unless  the  weather  is  too- 
bad.  In  that  case  the  gymnasium  offers  a  refuge 
to  some,  while  others  stay  in  their  form-rooms, 
chatting  with  one  another.  Any  one  who  remembers 
the  engrossed  and  feverish  interest  with  which 
some  mild  communication  is  made  and  received 
at  such  a  time  will  heave  a  sigh  of  envy  over  her 
departed  girlhood.  Since  lessons  come  to  an  end 
at  one  o'clock,  the  afternoons  may  seem  to  offer 
an  abundance  of  spare  time,  but  they  pass  all 
too  quickly.  When  not  consumed  by  the  dreaded 
"  refusal,"  or  given  to  preparation,  which  may 
be  done  if  they  choose  in  school  instead  of  at  home, 
they  are  often  devoted  to  drawing.  The  sixth 
form  fill  up  their  afternoons  with  yet  more  varied 
occupations,  and  have  a  flourishing  Debating 
Society,  Sewing  Club,  &c.  ^ 

But  the  great  resort  of  the  afternoons  is  the 
playing-field,  an  institution  growing  every  year 
dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Bedford  High  School 
girl.  There  she  may  be  seen  all  through  the  winter, 
when  the  magic  of  hockey  makes  her  oblivious 
of  even  the  most  unpromising  climatic  conditions  ; 
and  in  the  summer  the  numerous  well-kept  tennis- 
courts  and  the  cricket-pitch,  with  their  animated 
players,  are  a  pretty  sight.  Gardens  kept  by  the 
girls  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  field,  and 
let  us  hope  to  the  horticultural  knowledge  of  the 
owners.  All  short  cuts  to  a  great  reputation  as 
a  gardener,  as,  for  instance,  tjie  thrusting-in  of 
elegant  flowering  plants  in  full  bloom  the  day 
before  a  show  of  gardens,  can  fortunately  be  at 
once  detected,  particularly  by  the  eagle  eye  of 
a  competing  gardener.  The  girls  thoroughly  enjoy 
their  physical  exercise  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  school  gymnasium,  and  they  take  a  reasonable 
and  intelhgent  interest  in  matches,  and  in  things 
athletic,  which  would  not  disgrace  their  brothers, 
without  at  the  same  time,  like  some  of  those  typical 
young  Britons,  losing  the  faculty  for  ordinary 
rational  conversation. 

The  elder  girls  have  a  great  help  and  stimulus 
in  an  institution  very  closely  associated  with  the 
name  of  Miss  Belcher — the  Old  Girl's  Guild.  Its 
members  are  now  very  numerous,  and  chief  among 
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their  varied  activities  is  the  carrjang  on  of  the 
Guild  Mission  among  girls  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  Bedford.  The  biennial  meetings  of  the  Guild, 
held  at  the  school,  are  full  of  interest,  and  the 
"old  pupils,  returning  in  hundreds  from  their  home? 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  (accompanied  occasionally 
by  their  husbands  and  children),  or  from  the 
Universities,  both  find  and  give  pleasure  and 
profit  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
with  those  still  at  school.  The  play,  which  usually 
-forms  a  part  of  the  Old  Girl's  entertainment  to 
the  school,  is  watched  with  great  delight  by  succes- 
sive generations  of  present  girls,  already  revolving 
in  their  minds  schemes  for  similar  triumphs  when 
the  time  shall  come  for  them  to  help  and  honour 
their  old  school. 

When  one  looks  at  all  those  vigorous  activities, 
one  wonders  what  would  be  the  thoughts  of  Dame 
Alice  Harpur  if  she  could  see  the  results  of  her 
generous  plan  for  the  girls  of  Bedford.  Would 
she  congratulate  herself  on  its  success,  or  would 
the  sight  of  Greek  lexicons  and  gymnasium  tunics 
fill  her  sixteenth-century  soul  with  horror  ?  and 
make  her  exclaim, 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  ! 

However  that  may  be,  the  Bedford  girls  know 
well  that  for  the  means  in  question  they  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude,  both  to  the  founders  of 
the  charity  and  to  the  Governors  who  carry  on 
its  administration.  They  have  assuredly  provided 
a  unique  opportunity  for  girls  of  gentle  birth  and 
refinement,  who  fully  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  mixing  with  those  of  their  own  tastes,  but  whose 
slender  means  would  have  compelled  them  under 
less  favourable  conditions  to  make  shift  with  such 
education  as  they  could  afford  to  pay  for. 

No  sketch  of  this  school  could  be  completed 
without  reference  to  its  present  headmistress, 
Miss  Collie,  who  for  thirteen  years  was  Miss  Belcher's 
right  hand  as  second  mistress,  and  who  succeeded 
her  as  head  in  1899.  Of  her  service  to  the  school 
it  would  be  both  impossible  and  impertinent  to 
speak  here  ;  the  best  testimony  to  it  is  the  school 
itself  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  school  in  which 
but  little  is  heard  of  moral  aims  and  ideals.  It 
has  carried  to  an  almost  undesirable  extreme  the 
truly  British  idea  that  reticence  and  reserve  must 
needs  accompany  sincerity  ;  but  in  every  part 
of  it  is  felt  as  a  moving  force  the  simple  desire  to 
train  the  girls  to  be  good  and  useful  women.     No 


false  or  superficial  educational  aims,  no  grasping 
at  the  outer  accompaniments  and  symbols  of 
progress,  have  been  suffered  to  interfere  with  this 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  The  question 
"  Is  it  worth  doing  ?  "  often  provoked  by  the 
inevitable  routine  and  detail  of  daily  life,  can 
never  have  much  power  to  disquiet  those  trained 
in  a  school  where  the  prevailing  spirit  is  that 
expressed  in  its  Guild  motto— Alta  petetis. 


The  German  Faith  in 
Education 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

To  an  English  schoolmaster  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  German  thought  is  the  universal  belief  in  the 
value  of  a  hberal  education.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  behef,  crystallised  in  legal  enactments  and  in 
social  customs,  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  German 
society. 

The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  education  which  is 
esteemed  so  highly  must  be  liberal  and  not  technical. 
It  is  general  culture  (allgemeine  Bildung),  upon  which 
the  Germans  desire  to  found  their  national  hfe,  not  any 
form  of  technical  instruction.  There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  regard  their 
extraordinary  commercial  and  industrial  success  as  due 
to  the  excellence  of  the  technical  training  given  in  their 
cities  rather  than  to  the  high  standard  of  their  general 
education.  They  believe  in  the  importance  of  technical 
instruction  and  devote  to  it  an  amount  of  time  and 
money  which  to  the  ordinary  Enghsh  business  man 
would  seem  insane,  but  this  instruction  is  always  strictly 
supplementary  to  the  hberal  education  without  which 
it  would  be  worthless.  Each  of  the  three  main  grades 
of  technical  institutions  demands  as  a  condition  of 
admission  a  corresponding  grade  of  general  culture. 
The  great  techniscJie  Hoclischulen,  which  rank  on  an 
equality  with  the  universities,  admit  as  students  only 
those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  nine  years' 
course  in  the  highest  grade  of  school ;  the  technische 
Schitlen  demand  a  previous  attendance  at  a  secondary 
school  with  a  six  years'  course  ;  while  the  schools  for 
apprentices  assume  that  their  pupils  have  at  any  rate 
passed  through  the  elementary  schools.  It  follows 
that  a  youth  without  a  satisfactory  school  record  is 
debarred  from  that  higher  technical  instruction  which 
alone  can  qualify  him  for  any  responsible  industrial 
position.  Nor  if  he  seeks  emplojTnent  in  one  of  the  few 
branches  of  business  which  do  not  demand  special 
technical  preparation  will  he  be  in  better  case.  Firms 
of  position  not  uncommonly  require  of  their  higher 
employees  that  they  should  have  gone  through  the  nine 
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years'  course,  while    the  six    years'    course    is    usually 
regarded  as  an  irreducible  minimum. 

In  thus  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a  good  general 
education  German  business  men  are  only  following 
their  national  traditions.  These  traditions  find,  perhaps, 
their  most  important  expression  in  two  well-known 
regulations,  the  significance  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  The  first  of  these  attaches  the  right  to 
serve  in  the  army  for  one  year  instead  of  two,  and  under 
greatly  improved  conditions,  to  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  position  in  the  recognised  secondary  schools, 
with  the  result  that  failure  to  accomphsh  this  is  regarded 
as  a  terrible  disgrace  for  a  boy  belonging  to  a  family  of 
any  social  position.  The  second  regulation  confines 
admission  to  the  universities  to  boys  and  girls  who  have 
passed  their  Abiturienfen  Exanien — the  leaving  examina- 
tion of  the  nine'  years  schools.  Attendance  at  a  uni- 
versity is  a  condition  of  admission  to  such  professions 
as  those  of  law  and  medicine,  and  above  all  to  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  including  the  pro- 
fessions of  secondary  school  teaching  and  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  it  is  hopeless  for  a  boy  to  think  of  a  pro- 
fession unless  he  has  proved  that  he  has  received  a 
sound  general  education.  The  social  effects  of  this  are 
very  marked ;  one  might  almost  say  that  university 
graduates  form  a  separate  class.  It  happened  to  me, 
for  instance,  to  be  addressed  by  an  old  schoolfellow  as 
Sie,  instead  of  the  famihar  Du,  simply  because  I  had 
"  studied  "  and  he  had  not. 

The  effects  of  this  condition  of  things  upon  the  schools 
are  naturally  very  marked.  It  is  obvious,  in  the  first 
place,  that  very  great  importance  will  be  attached  to  a 
boy's  school  career  and  that  the  standard  of  industry 
tends  to  be  higher  than  in  this  country.  But  secondly, 
the  school  is  regarded  from  the  national  point  of  view,  as 
the  means  of  handing  on  that  general  culture  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  special  attainment  and  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Hence  follows 
the  pre-eminent  importance  of  any  alteration  in  curri- 
culum or  methods.  But  whether  the  type  of  school  be 
strictly  classical  (Gymnasium),  or  modern  (Oberrealschide), 
or  a  compromise  between  the  two  (Realgymnasium),  the 
education  given  is  always  hberal  as  opposed  to  tech- 
nical or  commercial.  A  German  master  is  almost 
offended  if  one  asks  whether  something  a  boy  is  learning 
will  be  of  direct  use  to  him  in  after  life  ;  such  a  question 
betrays  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of 
all  secondary  schools. 

This  faith  in  culture  is  part  of  the  inheritance  gained 
for  modern  Germany  in  the  great  struggle  against 
Napoleon  when  "  men  were  eager  to  reform  themselves 
and  others  that  they  might  be  worthy  of  a  better  fate." 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  movement  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  history  of  Germany  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  though  the  rehgious  feehng  and  inarticu- 
late patriotism  of  the  masses  were  by  no  means  wanting, 
yet  they  did  not,  as  in  most  other  national  risings, 
supply  the  main  motive  power  for  the  heroic  efforts 
that  were  needed  ;  they  were  rather  subordinate  forces 
directed  by  a  small  body  of  great  men  whose  work  was 


ided  by  a  definite  philosophical  view  of  human  hfe. 
The  statesmen  of  the  time  were  inspired  by  the  ideahsm 
which  found  expression  alike  in  the  Reden  of  Fichte, 
the  poetry  of  Schiller  and  the  ethics  of  Kant  and  Hegel. 
They  believed  with  their  whole  heart  that  a  merely 
material  reconstruction  of  the  nation's  life  would  in- 
evitably fail,  and  deliberately  based  their  work  upon 
a  moral  and  intellectual  reformation. 

And  this  reformation  was  to  be  effected  by  the  schools. 
A  behef  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  time,  and  the  Government  resolved  to 
produce  through  the  instrumentahty  of  the  schools  and 
the  new  University  of  Berlin  a  race  of  men  able  and 
wilhng  to  play  their  part  wherever  their  energies  were 
most  needed.  In  the  newly  organised  secondary  schools 
a  curriculum  was  introduced  which  aimed  at  giving  a 
complete  general  culture  by  a  combination  of  classical 
and  modern  subjects.  All  the  mental  powers  were  to 
be  cultivated  by  a  complete  system  of  formal  training, 
so  that  the  boys  would  leave  their  schools  with  the 
"  certificate  of  maturity  "  fully  developed  men. 

Such  was  the  faith  of  the  founders  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  system  of  schools  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  its  general  justification  is  found  in  the  history  of 
Prussia  and  of  Germany  since  their  day.  Moreover, 
their  faith  survived  them,  and  during  all  the  storms  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  nation's  confidence  in  its 
schools  and  the  culture  which  they  gave  has  never 
wavered.  Whenever  the  common  weal  has  seemed  to 
be  endangered  by  some  moral  weakness,  a  change  in  the 
school  curriculum  has  been  one  of  the  chief  measures  to 
which  the  Government  has  had  recourse,  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  to  the  schools  that  the  nation  looks 
for  the  means  to  solve  the  social  and  industrial  problems 
that  confront  it. 


Classical  Association. — At  the  meeting  in  Manchester 
on  October  ii,  12,  and  13,  a  report  will  be  presented  by 
the  committee  on  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
embodying  their  suggestions  for  uniformity  and  giving 
reasons  for  reform.  Seeing  that  the  recommendations 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Philological  Societies  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  there  is  now  practically 
no  divergence  of  opinion  on  their  correctness,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  they  will  be  adopted  unanimously.  After 
this  it  will  lie  with  the  schools  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
and  this  is  where  the  trouble  will  come  in. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  programme  : 

October  11,  8.30  p.m.:  Reception  by  the  University; 
short  lectures  by  Professors  Postgate  and  Rhys  Roberts. 

October  12.  11  a.m.:  Short  lecture  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins.  12  noon:  Chatham  Hospital  and  Library. 
2.15  P.M.  :  Ryland's  Library.  4.30  p.m.  :  Honorary  De- 
grees. Lord  Curzon's  Address.  9  p.m.  :  Debate  on  the 
Place  of  Classics  in  Secondary  Education. 

October  13,9.45  a.m.:  Short  lecture  by  Professor  Con- 
way. 10.15  A.M.  :  Election  of  Council  and  Officers.  Pro- 
nunciation "report.      1.30  p.m.  :    Excursion  to  Chester. 
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Rural   Education   and   its 
Problems 

The  public  has  got  into  the  habit  of  smiling  at  the  very 
mention  of  a  "  Prefatory  Memorandum,"  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  amusement  has  been  caused  rather 
by  the  pomposity  of  the  circumlocutory  title  than  by 
the  contents  of  the  Board  of  Education's  documents. 
Some  of  them  have  been  masterpieces  of  concentrated 
good  sense,  and  though  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
perfection  in  all  of  them,  it  may  safely  be  admitted  that 
they  have  on  the  whole  given  excellent  advice.  As  to 
the  means  by  which  the  advice  is  to  be  translated  into 
practice — well,  that  is  another  story,  and  most  of  the 
criticism  levelled  at  the  department  has  been  at  the 
expense  not  of  its  theories  so  much  as  the  methods  by 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
The  old  anecdote  comes  irresistibly  to  mind  of  the  "  old 
body "  who  had  been  given  a  cookery  book  by  the 
parson's  daughter  :  her  comment  on  it  was  that  it  was 
veryTnice,  but  that  she'd  a  deal  rather  have  had  the 
"  ingriddiments."  So  one  is  inclined  to  think  about 
some  of  the  Board  of  Education  recipes  ;  the  processes 
recommended  are  good,  but  the  materials  and  the  cooks, 
not  to  mention  the  other  accessories,  are  somewhat  far 
to  seek. 

This  is  the  reflection  that  comes  after  reading  the 
latest  production  *  emanating  from  that  oihce,  relating  to 
courses  of  work  in  rural  evening  schools.  In  a  sense  it 
may  be  said  that  towns  are  cared  for  well  enough  now  ; 
it  is  always  possible  to  find  near  at  hand  some  means  of 
self-improvement.  True,  there  is  always  a  residuum 
of  young  people  who  refuse  to  be  educated  beyond  the 
legal  minimum,  and  devote  all  their  spare  time  to  idle 
loafing  and  self-indulgence.  But  the  problem  in  the 
country  is  more  difficult,  and  all  will  agree  that  our 
educational  authorities  acted  wisely  when  they  appointed 
an  inspector  specially  to  control  their  experiments  in 
that  direction.  The  document  that  we  are  discussing 
is  probably  his  first  effort  towards  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  is  confronted,  and  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  producing  a  really  stimulating  Uttle 
brochure.  The  Board  has  wisely  circulated  it  in  ad- 
vance of  their  volume  of  syllabuses,  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  by  itself,  as  from  its  importance  it  ought 
to  be. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  present 
franchise  was  extended  to  the  counties  much  later  than 
to  the  boroughs  because  of  the  stupidity  of  the  dweller 
in  country  places  ;  at  least  that  was  the  excuse.  And 
why  is  he  stupid  ?  Because  his  chances  of  educating 
himself  are,  and  must  be,  fewer.  His  first  concern  is  to 
earn  his  hving  from  the  earhest  possible  moment,  and 
the  land  is  an  exacting  master.  Moreover,  in  the  past 
the  teachers  have  mostly  been  trained  in  towns,  and 
have  been  out  of  touch  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil.     It  is 

*  Board  of  Education  McmoranJuni  on  Courses  oJ  work  in 
Rural  Evening  Schools. 


now  recognised  that  our  yokels  must  be  approached  with 
tact,  shown  that  education  wiU  improve  their  position 
in  hfe,  and  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  government  as  represented  by  their  local  councils 
and  boards.  Who  is  to  do  it,  and  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
Unfortunately,  we  must  recognise  that  local  or  terri- 
torial influence  is  stiU  an  all-powerful  factor  in  country 
life  ;  and  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  this  official 
paper  appealing,  almost  ad  miscricordiam,  to  "  people  of 
influence  "  to  interest  themselves  in  educational  matters 
in  rural  districts.  There  is  rather  a  flavour  of  feudahsm 
about  this,  but  if  it  rouses  our  squires  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibihties  it  will  do  no  harm. 

To  come  to  the  pupils  and  the  subjects  suggested  for 
their  instruction,  we  may  admit  that  the  problem,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  those  who  are  actually  in  statu  pufillari,  is 
comparatively  simple.  Only  catch  your  pupil  young 
enough,  and  you  can  train  him  more  or  less  as  you  will. 
But  there  are  puzzles  in  the  country,  nevertheless,  that 
a  teacher  in  a  town  is  never  called  upon  to  solve.  How 
are  you  to  supply  the  needs  of  scattered  villages  in  the 
way  of  continuation  schools  ?  Who  is  to  teach  tech- 
nical subjects,  especially  those  relating  to  rural  life  and 
the  requirements  of  the  local  industry  ?  And  how  are 
you  to  appeal  to  the  man,  or  the  emancipated  schoolboy 
(if  you  prefer  it),  to  induce  him  to  continue  his  education 
after  the  working  day  is  over  ?  These  are  only  odd 
items  taken  at  random,  but  our  author  has  attempted 
to  provide  an  answer  in  each  case.  First,  we  must  con- 
centrate our  classes — for  choice  in  a  place  which  boasts 
a  large  and  well-staffed  school ;  so  we  shall  secure 
economy  and  efficiency  at  the  same  time.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask  if  the  ploughman  will  plod  his  weary 
way  to  the  place  of  instruction  with  the  regularity  that 
is  desirable  in  pursuing  a  regular  "  course  "  ;  but  it  is 
something  to  be  given  the  chance.  The  teacher  must 
be  a  quahfied  man — that  goes  without  saying — but 
where  is  he  to  come  from  ?  It  is  suggested  that  the 
county  will  probably  have  lecturers  for  the  special 
subjects,  who  may  go  about  from  place  to  place  and 
take  the  various  classes.  This  seems  a  sound  enough 
plan,  if  there  are  enough  of  them  to  go  round.  And 
then  we  come  to  the  real  difficulty  :  how  to  induce  the 
adult  worker  to  go  to  school  again  ?  Plainly,  by  an 
appeal  to  his  self-interest — at  any  rate  to  begin  with. 
Teach  him,  by  means  of  one  in  his  own  station  of  hfe 
by  preference,  such  things  as  will  improve  the  ^'alue  of 
his  land  and  save  his  money  in  cultivating  it,  and  such 
scientific  knowledge  as  will  show  him  how  to  handle 
agricultural  machinery ;  the  Memorandum  is  full  of 
valuable  hints  on  this  point.  A  general  knowledge  of 
the  keeping  of  accounts,  the  advantages  of  co-operative 
dealing,  and  the  means  of  transport  for  produce  will 
come  in  useful ;  while  the  various  enactments  that 
affect  the  countryside,  such  as  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  Parish  Council  and  Parish  Meeting,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotment 
Acts,  will  afford  scope  for  the  enterprising  lecturer. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  girls.  They  must  learn 
the  domestic  arts  ;    special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
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the  first  principles  of  health  and  nutrition ;  they  must 
know  the  price  of  food  and  clothing  ;  and  (more  em- 
phatically than  anything  else)  they  must  not  be  educated 
in  these  matters  above  their  station.  "  Cottage  con- 
ditions "  are  to  be  the  hmit  of  their  instruction.  We 
must  not,  however,  press  this  last  point  too  far  ;  in 
these  days  of  a  general  stampede  to  the  towns  it  is 
pardonable  if  our  educators  do  their  best  to  keep  on 
the  land  those  who  are  still  left. 

And  who  is  to  pay  for  all  this  ?  We  are  solemnly 
warned  that  the  Board's  grants  are  intended  for  the 
subsidy  of  teaching  that  has  an  educational  value — 
combining  a  knowledge  of  principle  with  dexterity  in 
practice — but  are  not  meant  for  the  encouragement  of 
mere  "  manipulative  skill."  But  local  authorities  can 
supply  even  in  this  case  some  portion  of  the  "  residue 
grant  "  or  other  funds  at  their  disposal,  without 
incurring  official  displeasure,  it  seems. 

It  is  a  tough  job,  and  we  are  pleased  that  the  Board 
has  tackled  it  in  so  plucky  a  fashion  ;  but  it  will  take 
a  good  deal  of  energy  and  persistence  to  carry  out  their 
recommendations.  The  chief  difficulty  hes  dead  ahead  ; 
in  another  generation  it  will  be  less  forbidding,  when 
young  people,  who  have  recei\-ed  instruction  on  modern 
and  enlightened  hues  and  have  profited  by  it,  are  them- 
selves parents  of  children  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  educated. 
Other  big  obstacles  will  be  found  in  the  insufficient 
supply  of  competent  teachers  and  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space,  even  after  we  have  made  allowance  for 
the  discouraging  apathy  of  the  ordinary  agricultural 
labourer  towards  self-improvement.  But  we  wish  the 
movement  every  success,  and  only  hope  that  enough 
driving  power  exists  in  our  modern  squirearchy  to 
push  it  through. 


The  Book  and  Its  Writer 


Apologetics 


By  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A. 


There  is  a  pathetic  charm  about  the  apology  which 
Mr.  Benson  prefixes  to  the  new  edition  of  The  Upton 
Letters*  It  is  impossible  not  to  s^nnpathise  with  a  man 
who  has  been  worried  out  of  a  disguise,  for  the  adoption 
of  which  he  gives  such  excellent  reasons — impossible, 
too,  not  to  feel  that  since  the  disguise  had  already  been 
penetrated  by  every  one  who  mattered,  he  might  have 
stuck  to  it  without  any  one  being  the  worse.  Why 
should  people  have  worried  him,  and  why  should  he 
have  minded  so  much  ?  However,  it  is  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Benson  to  mind  ;  and  after  all,  if  he  chooses  to 
explain  himself  now,  it  is  as  impertinent  to  object  to 
that  as  to  his  original  anonymity.     Only  one  cannot 

*  The   Upton  Letters.     By  A.  C.  Benson.     (Smith  Elder  and 
Co.      75.  Od.  nett.) 


help  feehng  that,  while  a  less  sensitive  man  would  not 
have  done  it  at  all,  a  less  humble  man  would  have  done 
it  better.  He  is  so  much  concerned  with  the  feelings 
he  may  have  hurt,  that  the  reassertion  of  his  opinions 
loses  force.  He  does  stick  to  his  guns,  but  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  they  are  not  meant  to  hit  anything  in 
particular  ;  and  if  that  suggestion  were  taken  seriously, 
a  good  deal  of  the  interest  of  the  book  would  be  gone. 
But  it  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  When  a  man  has  for 
some  twenty  years  been  an  assistant  master  at  Eton, 
what  he  says  about  public  school  education  has  this 
particular  value,  that  in  some  form  or  other  it  is  an 
Etonian  view  ;  and  when  what  he  says  takes  the  form 
of  criticism  he  can  no  more  help  criticising  Eton  than 
he  can  help  loving  Eton.  Whether  Mr.  Benson  meant 
it  or  not.  The  Upton  Letters  is  a  book  about  Eton — 
among  other  things.  But  just  because  it  is  a  book  about 
Eton,  that  is  to  say,  a  book  for  which  the  author  owes 
his  materials  and  his  quahfications  to  Eton,  it  has  a 
general  value  beside  which  the  question  whether  Mr. 
Benson  was  or  was  not  deliberately  painting  Eton  is  of 
small  importance.  A  great  schoolmaster  once  said : 
"  Eton  is  the  only  school  in  England  ;  all  the  rest  are 
only  imitations."  A  good  many  people  would  demur 
to  that  rather  large  assertion  ;  yet  if  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's 
comet  were  to  sweep  over  Eton  to-morrow  and  leave 
all  the  other  schools  untouched,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  whole  of  pubUc  school  education  would  very  soon 
feel  the  effects  ?  Or,  indeed,  if  the  converse  were  to 
happen,  and  that  benevolent  phenomenon  were  to 
descend  upon  all  other  schools  and  leave  Eton  as  dry  as 
Gideon's  fleece,  should  we  not  all  be  back  in  the  old  ways 
in  a  week  ?  As  for  Mr  Benson's  late  distressed  col- 
leagues, whose  withers  were  by  that  book  so  undesignedly 
wrung,  surely  they  might  have  credited  him  with  a  httle 
more  imagination,  if  not  with  a  little  less  mahce,  in  his 
portrait  painting.  These,  however,  are  but  the  just 
risks  of  anonymous  writing  ;  there  will  always  be  people 
to  believe  that  the  only  reason  a  man  can  have  for  not 
signing  his  name  is  that  he  wants  to  be  disagreeable,  and 
that,  therefore,  anything  anonymous  is  to  be  taken  as 
disagi-eeable  whenever  it  can  be.  But  Mr.  Benson  never 
could  be  really  anonymous,  and  that  is  the  most  obvious 
answer  to  his  critics.  The  reason  is  partly,  as  he  says 
himself  (only  he  puts  it  too  modestly),  that  he  is  so 
recognisable,  but  partly  also  a  certain  want  of  resolute- 
ness in  disguising  himself.  The  Upton  Letters  is 
the  work,  not  of  a  man  who  is  determined  to  be  anony- 
mous, but  of  one  who  thinks  it  would  be  rather  nice. 
This  would  be  an  unimportant  assertion  if  it  did  not 
touch  upon  a  qualitj'  which  is  characteristic  not  only  of 
Mr.  Benson's  attitude  towards  his  writings,  but  of  nearly 
everything  that  he  writes.  It  is  all  so  reasonable,  so 
good,  so  attractively  expressed,  and  yet  we  are  never 
quite  sure  how  much  he  means  it.  It  is  obviously 
sincere,  but  it  is  not  passionate.  He  wants  to  express 
opinions,  or  he  wants  to  see  them  expressed,  and  thinks 
that  if  he  tried  he  could  do  it  well ;  and  he  does  do  it 
well,  but  we  never  get  away  from  the  feeling  that  he  is 
trying.     It  is  probably  quite  untrue  that  his  artistic 
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sense  is  more  to  him  than  the  depth  of  his  convictions  : 
but  that  is  the  impression  left  even  by  The  Upton 
Letters,  which  contain  plenty  of  convictions  rather 
disturbing  to  the  complacent  souls  of  schoolmasters 
and  others.  Everybody  knows  by  this  time  what  The 
Upton  Letters  say  about  public  school  boys  and  pubhc 
school  education  ;  and  no  one,  whether  he  agree  alto- 
gether or  not,  can  put  down  the  book  without  at  least  a 
profound  vmeasiness  of  mind.  One  can  imagine  a  suc- 
cessful schoolmaster  reading  it  with  much  the  same 
reflections  as  a  man  who  has  all  his  hfe  shot  rabbits, 
and  suddenly  begins  to  think  about  it.  The  thing 
seemed  so  natural  and  even  right  before  ,  and  now — 
can  he  ever  do  it  again  ?  Mr.  Benson  had  answered 
this  question  for  himself  ;  and  though  there  were  many 
who  hoped  that  his  answer  was  not  final,  and  that  the 
philosopher  might  somewhere  yet  be  king,  it  was  not  to 
be.  He  had  cast  himself  for  the  part  of  Hamlet,  and 
there  was  an  end. 

Hamlet  would  never  have  taken  the  headmastership 
of  Eton  ;  Polonius  would  have  accepted  it  as  his  due, 
and  would  have  been  supremely  at  his  ease  in  it.  In 
the  September  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  the 
substance  of  an  address,  dehvered  in  Japan  to  a  Japanese 
audience  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  upon  "  The  Making 
of  the  English  Gentleman."  Dr.  Welldon  is  a  man  of 
much  experience  as  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  elected 
headmaster  of  Dulwich  in  1883,  at  an  age  when  school- 
masters nowadays  are  expected  to  be  still  grappling 
with  Infantile  Psychology  ;  he  left  Dulwich  for  Harrow 
in  1885,  and  was  headmaster  of  Harrow  for  thirteen 
years  ;  but  he  can  talk  of  public  schools  with  the  placid 
optimism  of  a  mother  with  her  first  baby.  No  doubt 
it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  explain  our  institutions  to 
foreigners,  that  we  should  represent  them  at  their  best, 
that  we  should  describe  them  as  we  wish  them  to  be 
rather  than  as  they  are  ;  but  the  Japanese  are  a  very 
intelhgent  people,  and  there  are  parts  of  Dr.  Welldon's 
address  which  must  have  made  any  EngUshman  in  the 
audience  rather  uncomfortable.  A  gentleman  is  a  fine 
thing  anywhere,  whether  in  England  or  in  Japan,  and 
there  are  points  in  our  pubhc  school  education,  even  as 
it  is,  which  are  worth  dwelling  upon  as  having  something 
to  do  with  the  fabrication  of  men  of  honour  ;  but  when 
Dr.  Welldon  comes  to  the  end  of  the  beaten  track  and 
pursues  the  development  of  schoolboy  ethics,  and  the 
relations  of  boys  and  masters,  into  the  paths  which 
schoolmasters  have  to  tread,  he  simply  writes  as  though 
he  had  never  been  there.  We  know,  and  Dr.  Welldon 
must  know,  that  public  school  education  is  not  one  thing 
but  two.  It  is  a  system,  and  it  is  a  human  relationship  ; 
and  it  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  adequacy  of  both 
these  things.  To  confuse  them  is  to  fail  in  understand- 
ing the  problem  ;  and  when  we  are  offered  the  story  of 
the  boy  who  said  that  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  a  lie  to 
Arnold,  "  because  he  always  believed  you,"  as  proof 
that  a  system  of  believing  what  boys  say  produces 
truthfulness,  we  are  in  for  some  very  bad  logic.  There 
are  very  few  true  generalisations  about  education  ;  but 
one  is  that  in  the  main  Youth  is  on  the  defensive  against 


Age  ;  and  it  is  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  gets 
inside  the  breastwork.  Arnold  did  it,  apparently  ;  but 
that  was  due  not  only  to  Arnold's  character,  but  to  aU 
the  pecuhar  circumstances  of  his  position.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  Arnold  had  gone  from  Rugby  to  Eton 
or  Hanow,  he  would  have  found  it  as  difficult  as  many 
another  ;  the  same  thing  has  certainly  happened  to 
others,  and  it  is  the  most  disastrous  mistake  to  suppose 
that  because  Arnold  could  make  boys  tell  him  the  truth 
by  believing  them  any  other  schoolmaster  can  do  the 
same.  That  way  lies  the  manufacture  of  Arnoldides 
Chiffers  and  his  kind.  Mutual  confidence  is  no  more 
part  of  the  pubhc  school  system  than  mutual  respect  ; 
it  is  even  less  so.  Institutions  and  traditions  may  help 
men  and  boys  to  respect  each  other  ;  they  do  ;  but  for 
a  boy  to  be  ready  to  tell  a  man  something  which  he  does 
not  want  the  man  to  know,  and  which  the  man  will  deal 
with  in  his  own  way — probably  a  middle-aged  way — 
requires  a  degree  of  trust  which  no  institutions  and  no 
traditions  can  ensure.  Certainly  the  public  school 
system  does  not  ensure  it ;  we  may  say  that  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  is  a  defect  inherent  in  the  system  ;  it 
probably  is,  for  public  schools  reflect  the  morals  of 
general  society,  and  general  society  is  not  truthful  unless 
it  knows  and  approves  the  use  that  wiU  be  made  of  its 
admissions  ;  but  to  claim  for  public  schools  that  they 
do  the  very  thing  which  they  hinder  is  rather  stupid. 
As  for  the  rest  of  Dr  Welldon's  description  of  the  virtues 
of  the  schoolboy,  except  for  one  illuminating  sentence 
in  which  he  says  that  it  is  the  quality  of  a  gentleman  to 
have  a  horror  of  anything  ungentlemanly,  it  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  Age  of  Chivalry  over  again.  He  takes 
all  the  virtues  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  public  school 
hfe  to  distort  and  travesty,  and  calls  them  its  products. 
This  was  all  very  well  for  Sir  Walter,  who  was  romancing  ; 
but  when  we  write  romances  about  pubhc  school  Ufa 
we  produce  works  hke  Ths  Hill,  which  is  certainly 
not  on  the  fines  of  Dr.  Welldon's  encomiiun.  Why 
should  we — schoolmasters  and  others — say  "  the  thing 
which  is  not "  about  youth  ?  Youth  is  absolutely 
charming  ;  its  charm  is  not  in  the  least  due  to  its  vir- 
tues, but  chiefly  to  its  simphcity  and  high  spirits.  Apart 
from  these  general  qualities — and  even  these  are  not 
universal — one  star  does  not  differ  more  from  another 
star  in  glory  than  one  boy  differs  from  another  in  a 
thousand  ways  ;  yet  when  we  get  them  in  masses  at 
school  we  talk  about  their  standards  of  courage,  truth- 
fulness, generosity,  and  so  on,  in  cheerful  blindness  to 
the  fact  that  having  very  httle  really  in  common  but 
simplicity  and  high  spirits,  their  simplicity  lets  them 
accept  every  caricature  of  those  and  other  virtues  which 
masses  everywhere  dehght  in,  and  their  high  spirits 
lead  them  to  defend  their  traditions  passionately  and 
unscrupulously  against  all  comers.  This  granted,  on 
may  agree  with  Dr.  Wehdon  that  the  public  school  boy 
generally  learns  to  "  play  the  game  "  ;  and  an  e.xtra- 
ordinarily  interesting  game  it  is,  when  one  has  learnt  the 
rules.  And  since  Polonius  certainly  had  learnt  the 
rules,  whereas  Hamlet  never  would,  perhaps  "all  is 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 
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Educational  Quackery 

By  Nora  C.  Usher 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  much  discussion  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  employ  in  language-teaching,  while 
almost  every  teacher  swears  by  his  or  her  particular 
system  and  rejects  all  others.  The  old-fashioned 
grammars,  with  their  imbecile  conversations,  are  quite 
too  tedious  for  the  go-ahead  twentieth  century  ;  even 
the  Berhtz  system  is  now  somewhat  out  of  date  ;  and  a 
score  of  new  methods  are  struggling  for  the  first  place 
in  the  educational  world.  The  question  is  frequently 
put  to  me,  "  What  methods  do  you  use  ?  "  and  when  I 
answer,  "  I  have  no  fixed  method — absolutely  none," 
the  questioner  looks  askance.  To  teach  without  a 
method,  the  idea  is  madness  !  Nevertheless  there  is 
method  in  the  madness,  for  as  no  physician  can  cure  all 
his  patients  by  means  of  one  medicine,  so  no  teacher  can 
correct  all  the  varied  faults  of  his  pupils  by  means  of  one 
method.  Nay,  more  than  that ;  one  method  cannot 
even  fully  meet  the  needs  of  one  pupil ;  for  as  the  doctor 
changes  his  prescription  as  the  patient  progresses,  so 
must  the  teacher,  as  the  pupil  advances  in  knowledge, 
alter  his  or  her  method.  As  the  physician  makes  a  dia- 
gnosisof  eachcase,  and  notes  the  particulars  in  his  journal, 
prescribing  acordingly,  so  should  the  teacher  ascertain 
and  note  the  weak  points  of  each  pupil's  knowledge, 
selecting  the  method  best  quaUfied  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual need.  The  same  apphes  to  class-teaching,  the 
whole  class  being  treated  as  a  unit,  though,  as  far  as 
possible,  individual  attention  must  be  given  in  addition. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  by  a  few  examples  from 
my  "  case-book "  :  "  H.  P.  Grammar  and  pronun- 
ciation excellent,  but  cannot  converse."  Then  follows 
the  prescription  :  "  Each  lesson  to  consist  of  thirty 
minutes'  conversation  ;  ten  minutes  speaking  alone  (i.e., 
by  himself  or  any  subject  he  Ukes,  without  any  word 
from  me)  ;  twenty  minutes  reading  aloud,  and  repeat- 
ing what  he  has  read."  H.  P.  is  a  very  remarkable  pupil. 
He  is  a  mercantile  man  of  middle  age,  and  has  been 
studying  EngUsh  by  the  Toussaine-Langenscheit  method 
for  twenty  years  without  a  teacher.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  note  the  result  of  twenty  years'  diUgent  and  sohtary 
study  according  to  this  method.  It  proved  to  be  a 
thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  language,  which 
would  put  to  shame  that  of  most  English  men  and 
women  of  average  education.  There  was  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  Enghsh  Hterature,  and  an  excellent 
style  of  writing.  Pronunciation,  entirely  acquired  from 
the  system,  very  fair  ;  but  an  utter  lack  of  fluency,  as 
may  be  imagined  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  been  in 
contact  only  with  the  \vritten  language. 

The  next  case  is  the  exact  opposite  of  H.  P. 

"  C.  L.  going  to  England  in  three  months  to  take  situa- 
tion in  merchant's  office.  Has  had  course  of  lessons  at 
Berhtz  school,  and  speaks  fairly  well,  but  has  no  know- 


ledge of  commercial  Enghsh,  and  is  weak  in  the  verbs. 
Must  have  a  stiff  course  of  commercial  grammar ;  and 
write  ten  commercial  letters  for  each  lesson."  This 
pupil's  Enghsh  was  a  product  of  the  Berlitz  system.  As 
the  Toussaine-Langenscheit  is  for  sohtary  study,  the 
Berhtz  is  wholly  conversational.  The  first  pupil  could 
do  everything  but  talk  ;  the  second  could  do  little  else 
but  talk.  As  I  had  absolutely  to  force  the  first  pupil  to 
speak,  so  I  had  to  compel  the  second  to  cease  chatting 
and  give  his  attention  to  the  dry-as-dust  commercial 
details  which  would  be  essential  for  him  in  London. 

My  last  example,  that  of  a  young  girl  who  had  just 
left  school,  is  quite  different  from  the  other  two  : 

"  S.  K.  Well  grounded,  speaks  fluently,  but  with  a  vile 
pronunciation.  Has  studied  Otto-Gaspey-Sauer  method 
with  a  German  teacher.  Special  attention  to  be  given 
to  a,  0,  th.  Must  be  made  to  speak  slowly,  repeat  hsts  of 
words,  and  learn  much  by  heart."  This  was  a  particu- 
larly difficult  pupil.  Having  worked  long  and  well  under 
a  practical  teacher,  she  was  proud  of  her  fluency,  and 
resented  being  pulled  up  to  correct  her  pronunciation 
at  every  other  sentence.  It  is  far  easier  to  teach  a 
beginner  who  knows  nothing  at  all  than  to  correct  a 
student  who  has  already  acquired  a  bad  accent ;  and 
inborn  tact  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
accomphsh  more  than  the  best  method  under  the  sun. 
S.  K.  would  have  lost  patience  with  any  system  ;  but  by 
constantly  varying  the  style  and  subject  of  the  lessons, 
while  never  losing  sight  of  the  end  in  view,  success  was 
at  length  attained. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  teacher 
to  adopt  a  method  ;  it  is  a  vast  saving  of  labour  if  he  cen 
use  the  brain-work  of  other  people  and  teach  automati- 
cally. Occasionally  there  are  pupils  who  learn  best 
automatically,  but  the  examples  quoted  suffice  to  show 
how  impossible  it  is  to  deal  with  every  individual  in  the 
same  way.  As  the  children  trained  together  in  numbers 
in  our  great  orphanages  and  asylums  all  bear  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  stamp  of  their  training,  so  do  the  pupils 
in  the  large  language-schools  bear  the  stamp  of  the  system 
they  have  studied.  Every  quack  medicine  does  some 
good  to  somebody,  and  every  method  has  its  advan- 
tages ;  but  for  a  teacher  or  a  school  to  make  all  pupils 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  one  system  is  no  better  than  for  a 
quack  doctor  to  undertake  to  cure  all  illnesses  by  means 
of  the  same  mixture.  Nor  is  this  theory  apphcable  to 
language-teaching  only  ;  it  is  more  or  less  the  same 
with  other  subjects.  To  ensure  complete  success  in  any 
branch  of  education  there  must  be  variety — for  two 
reasons  :  first,  because  otherwise  the  interest  of  the 
students  will  flag  ;  secondly,  because  the  compiler  of 
each  method  has  a  tendency  to  ride  his  own  hobby- 
horse to  death,  and  consequently  any  student  confined 
to  one  method  must  necessarily  get  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  A  good  teacher  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  aU  the  best  methods,  selecting  from  each 
that  which  he  finds  most  suited  to  the  individual  needs 
of  his  pupils,  at  the  same  time  supplementing  it  with 
his  own  brain-work.  But  there  will  have  to  be  a  scholastic 
revolution  before  this  plan  is  adopted. 
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Reviews 

Dogma  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount 

We  sincerely  trust  that  neither  its  diffusiveness  nor 
unattractive  style  will  prevent  this  book*  from  securing 
the  serious  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  remarkably  fresh 
in  substance,  independent,  and  full  of  thought.  In  a 
second  edition  we  would  plead  for  condensation,  and 
for  incorporating  the  long  notes  in  the  text  or  for  rele- 
gating them  to  an  appendix.  We  should,  however, 
premise  that  the  author  distinctly  warns  us  that  he 
writes  for  reference  rather  than  for  consecutive  reading. 
Not  least  valuable  is  the  thoughtful  Introduction, 
in  which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  men  generally  ignore  in  their  conduct  the  precepts 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  they  nevertheless  accord 
it  the  tribute  of  their  deepest  reverence.  His  explana- 
tion for  this  incongruous  blending  of  admiration  with 
neglect  is  that,  while  the  latter  is  the  outcome  of  human 
infirmity,  the  other  is  due  to  the  unearthhness,  or — to 
put  it  in  a  more  positive  form — the  "  godwardness  "  of 
this  great  discourse.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  steeped  from 
beginning  to  end  in  a  sense  of  God's  fatherly  love  for, 
and  active  intervention  on  behalf  of,  His  creatures  " 
(p.  II).  And  in  spite  of  all  modern  attempts  to  account 
for  existence  on  exclusively  materiahstic  grounds,  this 
thoroughgoing,  serene,  joyous  conviction  of  God's 
Fatherhood  appeals  with  great  power  "  to  man's  in- 
stinctive yearning  belief  in  a  God  who  cares  how  we  do 
fare  in  this  Ufe  of  ours."  Thus  the  ultimate  attractive- 
ness, the  secret  of  its  power,  Hes  not  in  its  moral  ideal, 
but  in  its  religious  dogma  of  God's  personality  and 
character.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  if  the  theism  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  of  the  '  scientific '  kind, 
or  if  it  were  withdrawn  from  it  altogether,  the  remains 
would  be,  instead  of  the  glorious  teaching  which  far  and 
wide  has  taken  captive  men's  hearts  and  minds,  a  barren 
and  unrecognisable  husk"  (p.  12).  And  this  dogmatic 
basis  of  the  ethical  ideal  of  Christ  has,  according  to  our 
author,  a  very  deeply  important  bearing  on  the  true 
notion  of  discipleship  or  imitation  of  Christ  (p.  369). 
"  In  the  light  of  this  fact,"  he  says,  "  that  the  main 
principle  both  of  Christ's  teaching  and  His  actions  was 
that  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  we  may  realise  not  only 
the  poverty  but  the  falseness  of  the  prevaihng  popular 
conception  of  Christianity.  In  a  thousand  ways  this 
conception  is  enunciated  to  the  effect  that  to  be  a 
Christian  is  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Christ :  that 
Christ's  revelation  to  mankind  was  a  revelation  of  con- 
duct :  of  a  supremely  beautiful  example  which  only  needs 
to  be  set  before  unenlightened  minds  to  become  at  once 
an  inspiration  and  a  hope,  especially  if  it  be  supported 
by  virtuous  behaviour  on  the  part  of  those  who  teach 
it.     This  is  the  central  affirmation  of  modern  popular 

'  studies    in  the  Seymon  o»  the    Mount.      By    the    Rev.   the 
Hon.  E.  Lyttelton,  M.A.     (Longmans.     1905.    12s.  nett.) 


Christianity,  but  to  it  are  added  certain  denials  supposed 
to  be  corollaries  from  it.  It  is  constantly  said  that  to 
teach  children  anything  more  than  this  imitation  of 
Christ's  example  is  to  teach  them  useless  and  unprovable 
'  dogma '  ;  or  else  a  belief  in  some  deeper  principle  of 
rehgion  is  dubbed  as  mysticism,  unsuited  to  the  '  plain 
man  '  of  to-day.  And  in  conduct  we  find  as  a  fact  that 
this  view  of  Christianity  very  often  involves  the  dis- 
continuance of  prayer,  '  conduct '  being  taken  more 
and  more  to  mean  morality  in  relation  to  our  fellow 
men.  .  .  .  Now  among  many  remarks  that  might  be 
made  on  this  position,  the  most  obvious  is  that  to  imitate 
Christ  is  to  imitate  One  who  first  and  foremost  was  reh- 
gious  ;  that  is,  whose  life  was  essentially  and  perpetually 
a  hfe  of  prayer,  and  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  rational 
followers  of  our  Master  to  reckon  this  prayerfulness 
merely  as  a  separable  adjunct  to  a  life  of  lofty  morality. 
But  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  just  as  in  His 
teaching  when  Christ  touches  on  questions  of  ordinary 
conduct  He  becomes  paradoxical  and  impossible  to  obey 
literally,  so  in  His  conduct  He  is  impossible  to  imitate, 
not  only  because  the  records  of  His  career  are  fragmentary, 
but  because  His  actions  are  not  such  as  can  be  included 
in  any  possible  ethical  code.  They  refuse  to  be  classified 
into  categories  or  described  according  to  any  system, 
and  seem  almost  designed  to  warn  us  against  imitation 
except  in  the  one  particular  that  He  spent  time  in  prayer  to 
His  Heavenly  Father  "  (p.  370).  The  imitation  of  Christ, 
therefore,  cannot  be  simply  ethical ;  it  must  be  above 
all  things  rehgious. 

But  the  author  of  this  book  goes  much  further.  He 
regards  the  sermon  as  a  very  striking  self-revelation  of 
the  Speaker  ahke  in  His  character  and  in  His  claims. 
There  is,  he  says,  in  it  "  an  elevation  of  tone  above  the 
highest  utterances  of  man"  (p.  33).  We  are  "  taken  up 
into  an  air  difficult  for  ordinary  men  to  breathe."  The 
problems  of  human  life  are  treated  with  a  certain  "  tran- 
quil union  of  sympathy  and  detachment  "  which  is  in- 
describably impressive  (p.  34).  Neither  denunciation 
nor  satire  could  be  as  effective  a  method  as  this.  Denun- 
ciation does  not  win  nor  satire  nourish.  But  in  this 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "  with  a  certain  easy  mastery 
over  all  the  elements  of  the  question.  He  measures  the 
comparative  value  of  each,  and  allots  to  each  human  in- 
stinct its  legitimate  range  as  determined  by  eternal  truth. 
He  has  tar  too  complete  an  understanding  of  men  simply 
to  judge  and  disapprove.  But  this  very  warmth  of 
sympathy  makes  all  the  more  impressive  the  majestic 
supremacy  with  which  He  substitutes  the  permanent 
for  the  ephemeral,  the  heavenly  for  the  mundane ;  and 
by  contrast  impresses  on  our  souls  the  inadequacy  of  the 
one  and  the  glorious  perfection  of  the  other"  (p.  35). 

As  to  the  personality  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Lyttelton 
writes  :  "  The  Gahlean  carpenter  begins  His  great  dis- 
course by  affirming  that  the  most  vexatious  and  de- 
pressing of  fife's  trials  is  pregnant  with  blessing,  but 
that  the  blessing  depends  on  it  being  borne  '  for  His  sake.' 
Whence  was  this  astounding  assurance  prompted  ? " 
(p.  112).  To  this  inquiry,  left  unanswered  here,  the  solu- 
tion is  given  at  the  close.    When  the  words  are  reached, 
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"Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord^  .  .  ." 
"  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  idea  of  a  positive  out- 
spoken recognition  of  His  divine  claims  "  (p.  342).  And 
again  on  the  words  "  Many  will  say  unto  Me  in  that 
■day  ..."  "  The  fatal  defect  here  spoken  of  is  the  absence 
of  a  certain  personal  relation  to  Christ"  (p.  350). 

Space  forbids  us  to  refer  to  the  admirable  passages 
with  which  the  book  abounds.  We  are  persuaded 
that  any  who  are  called  upon  to  read  this  portion 
of  St.  Matthew  with  intelHgent  scholars  wiU  find  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  essays  most  suggestive  and  helpful. 


Two   School  Arithmetics 

This  book  *  is  for  the  pupil  who  wishes  to  learn.  The 
treatment  is  unconventional ;  sets  of  examples  to 
pattern  are  not  prominent,  and  the  typography  is  almost 
uniform  throughout.  The  author's  desire  is  to  en- 
courage thought  rather  than  mechanical  facility.  For 
this  purpose  heuristic  methods  are  employed,  but  jud'- 
cious  telling  is  not  excluded.  Yet  the  pupil  is  never 
told  when  he  is  able  to  do  the  thinking  for  himself.  He 
is  expected  to  understand  illustrations  from  manual 
work  and  geometry,  and  is  occasionally  rewarded  with 
a  quip  from  some  of  the  old  Diaries. 

When  the  curriculum  was  less  crowded  and  school 
life  passed  more  leisurely  the  papil  taught  himself  from 
his  text-book.  Mr.  Smith  hopes  for  a  return  of  the  golden 
age,  and  prepares  the  pupil  to  answer  the  teacher's 
questions  instead  of  asking  both  to  rush  for  pen  and 
ink.  The  Anschauimgkreis  of  the  pupil  is  carefully 
considered  (most  authors  forget  that  their  readers  may 
be  girls) ;  the  examples  are  not  entirely  bucoHc — they 
deal  with  other  subjects  than  toffy,  nuts,  cows,  and 
cricket  averages.  The  day  pupil  with  wider  interests 
is  not  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  boarder. 

A  teacher  will  require  some  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  book,  but  when  acquaintance  is  established  we 
believe  he  will  hke  it. 

This  book  of  exercises  t  is  for  the  pup'l  who  has  to  pass 
an  examination.  It  appears  more  fitted  for  the  junior 
forms  of  pubhc  schools  than  for  the  newer  secondary 
schools  where  pupils  will  already  have  undergone  some 
process  of  selection.  To  a  large  extent  an  adaptation 
of  the  author's  larger  works,  the  volume  follows  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Mathematical  Association.  Speci- 
men solutions  with  rough  checks  are  given,  and  standard 
forms  and  rules  are  emphasised.  The  contents  could 
with  advantage  be  pruned  :  Troy-weight  should  dis- 
appear ;  true  discount,  present  worth  and  stocks  are 
out  of  place  ;  clock  and  pipe  problems  should  be  treated 
as  conundrums.  A  word  of  remonstrance  may  not  be 
out  of  place  as  to  the  English  employed  in  some  of  the 

*  A  New  Junior  Arithmitic.  By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 
X  4-  222  pp.     (Methuen  and  Co.     2s.  6d.) 

\  Junior  Arithmetic.  By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.S.  xlviii + 
221  pp.     (Rivingtons.     zs.) 


questions.  The  ''  unattached  participle"  seems  to 
flourish  on  Mathematical  soil :  e.g.,  on  p.  92  we  read, 
"  Dividing  (sic)  the  number  obtained  from  the  second 
and  third  figures  by  25,  the  quotient  gives  the  number 
of  sixpences.   .  .  ." 

The  book  will  meet  the  ideals  of  those  teachers  who 
regard  arithmetic  as  a  written  exercise  and  do  not  expect 
enterprise  of  the  pupil.  It  will  stimulate  no  one's 
imagination,  but  it  will  do  much  to  get  the  pupil  through 
his  examination. 

Without  seeking  to  disparage  either  of  these  books, 
we  would  say  that  the  Arithmetic  of  the  future  has  still 
to  be  written.  The  day-pupil,  an  increasing  quantity, 
requires  two  books  :  one,  from  which  he  learns,  for  use 
in  school ;  the  other,  a  set  of  exercises,  for  home  work. 
In  school,  time  should  be  equally  divided  between  oral 
and  written  work.  The  former  should  treat  of  what  is 
new,  the  latter  should  test  what  has  lately  been  taught. 
Home  work  should  consist  of  written  work  on  famiUar 
subjects. 

The  contents  require  more  pruning.  An  Arithmetic 
is  not  a  descendant  of  MangnaU's  Questions.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  teacher,  who  has  to  work  with  his  back  to 
a  class,  must  be  met.  The  necessity  for  keeping  dis- 
cipUne  often  leads  to  too  much  written  work.  The 
typography  often  suffers  from  crowding  and  causes 
eye-strain. 

Finally,  an  Arithmetic  should  not  cater  for  the  self- 
educator  or  the  future  teacher.  The  explanation  is 
frequently  more  difficult  than  the  problem.  Assuming 
that  a  pupil  will  face  difficulties,  which  should  be 
graduated,  and  remembering  that  the  perspective  is  of 
importance,  a  thoughtful  author  can  rescue  us  from 
the  danger  of  over-teaching. 


Minor  Notices 

Golden  Numbers.  A  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett.  (Long- 
mans. School  Edition,  is.  ^d.  Prize  Edition,  2S.6d.) 
There  have  been  of  late  many  selections  of  good  poetry 
for  various  classes  and  ages  of  readers.  Mrs.  Barnett's 
is  certainly  among  the  best.  Two  things  may  be  said  about 
it,  it  contains  nothing  hackneyed,  although  all  are  good,  and 
it  bears  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one  who  knows  English 
poetry  thoroughly.  It  has  individuality  too.  We  should  not 
all  of  us  have  chosen  the  same  examples.  Some  of  us  would 
have  taken  less  from  Newbolt,  excellent  though  his  work  is, 
and  more  from  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  whose  "  Private  of  the 
Bufts,"  and  '-Tiie  Red  Thread  of  Honour  "  are  at  least  equal  to 
"  The  Wreck  of  the  Birkenhead."  We  might  have  taken  other 
lyrics  from  Scott,  and  that  best  of  his  lays,  the  Outlaw's 
song  in  "  Rokeby  "  ;  and  I  fear  that  Matthew  Arnold  might 
have  been  neglected.  But  all  this  is  only  to  say  that 
Golden  Numbers  sets  us  about  among  our  old  volumes,  and 
wakes  us  up  to  old  favourites  almost  forgotton.  Our  wish 
is  that  readers  who  are  not  old  enough  to  reseek  the  old, 
will  be  impelled  to  seek  what  is  still  new  to  them. 

There   is    an    obvious    misprint    in    the    title    on   p.  72  ; 
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"  Bugles  "  suggests  a  modern  military  camp  rather  than  a 
mediseval  castle. 

A  Heuristic  Arithmetic.  Part  I.  Method  and  Examples. 
By  Clifford  Granville,  B.A.,  and  C.  E.  Rice,  M.A., 
both  of  West  Heath  School,  Hampstead.  (Horace 
Marshall  and  Son.     2s.  6d.) 

The  aim  of  the  writers  is  to  carry  beginners  in  arithmetic 
to  the  end  of  the  "  Compound  Rules."  The  method  is 
original.  Numeration  ghdes  imperceptibly  into  Addition 
and  Subtraction  and  still  on  to  Multiphcation  and  Division. 
Each  simple  operation  is  looked  at  from  every  possible 
point  of  view,  and  only  very  stupid  or  inattentive  children 
could  in  the  end  fail  to  understand  thoroughly  the  meaning 
of  the  more  or  less  conventional  manipulations  with  which 
they  finally  deal.  "  There  are  no  water-tight  compart- 
ments," and  there  is  an  avoidance  of  "  mere  cram  and 
mechanical  working  in  the  dark." 

Just  as  "  rules  "  are  avoided,  so  is  any  working  distinction 
between  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Abstract  and 
simple  concrete  numbers  are  first  used  for  oral  teaching, 
and  compound  concrete  numbers  are  reserved  for  written 
work. 

Methods  never  seen  except  in  classrooms  are  avoided, 
and  everyday  operations  used,  e.g.,  in  subtracting, 
2S.  5^.  from  £i,  the  "change  "  is  made  out  as  it  would  be 
over  the  shop  counter.  It  is,  however,  of  doubtful  advan- 
tage to  subtract  25.  yd.  from  iSs.  i\d.  in  the  same  manner. 
As  for  units,  in  all  money  operations  half-sovereigns  and 
sixpences  are  freely  used.  Thus,  what  is  written  as  175. 
is  called  one  half-sovereign  and  7  shillings  and  the  work 
seems  to  gain  in  simplicity  thereby.  There  are  several 
other  unconventionalities.  "  Tables  "  are  not  learned  by 
heart,  but  worked  out  by  careful  study  of  series  (for  multi- 
plication), and  practical  studies  of  actual  weights  and 
measures — the  latter  from  made  or  borrowed  models. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  adequately  a  book  so  varied,  and 
so  different  from  the  ordinary  "  Arithmetic."  It  should  be 
examined  by  teachers  who,  if  they  cannot  agree  with  every- 
thing said,  will  get  new  ideas. 

There  is  a  printer's  error  at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents. The  words  "  Examples  "  and  "  Answers  "  are 
transposed. 

McDougall's  Suggestive  Arithmetic.  Books  I.  and  II. 
(McDougall's  Educational  Co.,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh,    gd.  each  nett.) 

A  book  somewhat  on  similar  lines  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Granville  and  Rice  but  much  simpler  and  easier,  as  well  as 
shorter,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  still  younger  pupils. 
We  have  received  the  teachers'  edition.  The  corresponding 
pupils'  book  costs  2d.  or  ^d.  per  part  according  as  it  is  in 
paper  or  cloth  cover. 

Arnold's   Shilling  Arithmetic.     By   J.    P.    Kirkman,    M.A., 

and    J.    T.    Little,    M.A.,    Assistant   Masters,    Bedford 

Grammar  School.     (Edward  Arnold,      is.) 

Those  who  use  this  book  are  recommended  to  leave  out 

the  first  chapter  entirely.     It   makes   some   little   show  of 

theory,  so  stated  as  to  be  confusing  to  any  reader.    "  Proofs  " 

of  the  expansion  of  a^  -  b-  and  (a  -   b)^, —  (a-fb)^  is  not 

noticed — are  made  by  the  use  of  numbers,  and  worked  out 

graphically,  not  by  the  safe  easy  mcth  ds  of  Euclid  II.  but 


by  means  of  clumsy  figures  hard  to  remember.  Fractions 
are  used  in  this  unfortunate  introductory  chapter,  though 
they  form  the  substance  of  chap.  iii.  Other  faults,  not 
so  glaring,  occur  throughout  the  book.  One  case  \\'ill  be 
enough.  On  squared  paper  a  result  is  supposed  to  be  read 
correctly  to  two  decimal  places. 

Decimals  are  properly  placed  before  Vulgar  fractions 
and  an  introduction  is  given  to  contracted  methods  of  cal- 
culation. The  examples  are  of  an  ordinary  kind  and  cover 
the  usual  range  of  subjects.  There  is  also  a  section  on 
simple  equations. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  Experiment  and  Theory.  Part 
I.  Physical.  By  F.  R.  L.  Wilson  and  G.  W.  Hedley. 
(Clarendon  Press.     3s.) 

This  book  is  very  full  of  good  material.  It  contains 
chapters  on  the  metric  system,  mensuration,  the  use  of 
accurate  measuring  instruments,  elementary  manipulation 
and  the  making  of  apparatus,  and  all  that  follows  as  an 
introduction  to  chemistry  proper,  such  as  the  properties 
of  solids  and  fluids  and  the  usual  laws  that  can  be  deduced 
by  experiment.  The  method  of  the  book  is  very  thorough. 
Each  section  begins  with  a  series  of  preliminary  questions 
by  which  the  pupil  can  discover  what  he  knows  already 
and  what  more  he  is  intended  to  learn.  This  is  followed 
by  a  series  of  practical  experiments  whose  results  are  to 
be  carefully  noted  and  deductions  drawn.  Rough  notes, 
after  inspection,  are  to  be  expanded  and  put  into  a  per- 
manent form.  Finally,  there  are  a  few  luminous  notes 
helping  towards  a  clear  view  of  the  work  done.  No  undue 
help  is  given  in  the  text,  as  the  pupil  is  to  be  induced.;  if 
possible,  to  think  for  himself. 

The  examples  are  numerous,  and  as  the  intention  of  the 
authors  is  to  keep  the  class  together,  additional  problems 
are  given  for  the  quicker  workers.  If  boys  of  fourteen 
(or  more,  as  we  think)  \\'ish  to  learn  scientific  method,  they 
can  have  no  more  stimulating  manual. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the  matter  is  well 
arranged  and  the  diagrams  clear,  the  publishers  have  aided 
by  supplying  good  type  and  stout  paper. 

Just  before  Bedtime.  Six  songs  for  children.  Words  by 
Elphinstone  Thorpe.     Music  by  J.  M.  Capel. 

The  first  and  best  of  these,  "  Stilton  Hall,"  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  indeed  that  may  be  said 
to  constitute  its  merit.  The  rest  are  pleasing  enough  but 
distinctly  commonplace  musically,  while  the  words  are  not 
uproariously  funny. 

Six  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano.     By  Carl  Bohm. 

Four  are  examples  of  the  old  dance  forms,  Rigaudon, 
Bourree,  Gavotte,  Sarabande.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
their  instrument  and  should  prove  serviceable  to  players 
not  far  advanced  in  the  art.  The  Gavotte  and  Bourree  are 
particularly  attractive  and  will  repay  practice  bestowed 
by  the  student.  A  Valse,  Etude,  and  Capriccio  demand 
rather  more  skill,  but  they  are  worth  commending  to  the 
notice  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Garland  of  Songs  for  Unison  Singing.  Edited  by  Dr. 
McNaught. 

There  are  nine  songs  in  this  collection:  (1)  "The  Songs 
our    Fathers    Loved."      (2)  "Let    the     Hills     Resound." 
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(Brinley  Richards.)  (3)  "Long,  Long  Ago."  (4)  "The 
Lass  of  Richmond  Hill."  (5)  "Good  Morrow,  Gossip 
Joan."  (6)  "All  Through  the  Night."  (7)  "  With  Jockey 
to  the  Fair."  (8)  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  {9)  "  God  save 
the  King." 

These  are  well  adapted  for  their  purpose  with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  2,  which  is  more  pretentious  but  less  satisfying 
than  the  rest  ;  moreover,  the  pitch  is  decidedly  high  for 
young  voices,  and  the  words  in  places  are  by  no  means 
vocal.  "  All  Through  the  Night,"  has  a  strange  but  not 
beautiful  accompaniment  to  the  third  and  fourth  verses. 

Novello's  School  Songs  in  Two  and  Three  Parts. 

These  are  graduated  in  order  of  difficulty.  Two  songs  for 
Grade  IL  by  Charles  Hoby — "A  Sailor's  Song  of  the  Sea,"  and 
"Name  of  England,"  ought  to  meet  with  favour  ;  we  prefer 
the  former  :  the  slight  suspicion  of  the  traditional  horn- 
pipe in  the  accompaniment  is  very  suggestive.  "A  Gipsy 
Pair  "  (Karel  Bendl)  is  -wTitten  in  the  accepted  fashion  of 
such  music,  but  shows  some  freshness  and  originality  in 
its  treatment.  Some  care  will  be  required  in  performance. 
"  A  Cradle  Song  "  (Walford  Davies)  for  three  voices  is  quite  a 
gem  of  its  kind.  It  is  simple  without  being  trivial,  and  will 
test  the  powers  of  a  choir  that  endeavours  to  do  justice  to 
the  song.  "  To  Blossoms  "  {H.  E.  Button)  is  a  neat  setting  of 
Herrick's  words  for  two  sopranos  and  an  alto,  unaccom- 
panied, which  will  repay  the  attention  it  demands  to  bring 
out  the  Uttle  points  of  detail  which  form  its  charm.  "  To  the 
Rain  in  Summer"  (Wendt,  S.S.A.),is  a  rather  conventional 
setting  of  words  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  hardly  suitable  for 
schools  Giving  to  the  demand  made  upon  the  low  notes  of 
the  altos. 

Score-Reading  Exercises.  By  Emily  Raymond.  (Novello.) 
This  branch  of  musical  study  is  confined  to  professional 
musicians  for  the  most  part,  and  even  among  these  less 
time  and  attention  is  given  to  it  than  in  former  years.  It 
is  a  study  worthy  of  labour,  it  enables  one  to  have  a  broader 
grasp  of  the  composer's  ideas  and  his  method  of  treating 
them.  These  exercises  will  be  found  very  useful  ;  they 
are  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty,  and  likewise  offer  con- 
siderable variety  in  style. 

The  Home  Education  Series.  Vol.  I.  Home  Education. 
By  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  and  Co.     35.  6d.  nett.) 

This  important  work,  the  first  of  five,  is  already  so  well 
known  and  appreciated  that  comment  upon  it  becomes 
almost  superfluous.  Ambleside,  associated  with  the  names 
of  Wordsworth  and  Arnold,  receives  a  further  link  with 
educational  matters  through  the  labours  of  this  earnest, 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  worker.  Ripe  experience,  wide 
knowledge  of  what  others  have  done  and  proposed,  sanity 
of  treatment,  are  only  a  few  among  the  many  qualities  that 
stand  revealed  in  Miss  Mason's  writings.  The  Parents' 
Educational  Union  has  a  right  to  congratulate  itself  on  so 
fascinating  a  presentation  of  its  views. 

Where  all  is  so  excellent  it  is  as  hard  a  task  to  select 
excellences  as  defects  for  comment.  "  The  proper  function 
of  the  mind  of  the  young  scholar  is  to  collect  material  for 
the  generahsation  of  after  life,"  Miss  Mason  wisely  points 
out  in  criticising  the  exaction  from  such  scholars  of  original 


essays  upon  abstract  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  her 
remark  must  not  be  taken  as  condemning  composition  of  a 
descriptive  or  narrative  character,  which  is  quite  wthin 
the  powers  of  young  children,  and  corresponds  on  the 
efferent  side  to  reception  of  knowledge  on  the  afferent. 

Miss  Mason  cannot  be  classified.  She  criticises  freely  the 
shibboleths  of  the  various  schools  of  thought  and  extracts 
wisdom  from  wherever  it  is  found.  We  think,  however, 
she  has  acted  unwisely  in  naming  an  important  series  of 
five  books  as  she  has.     The  title  is  a  misnomer. 


A  New  Interpretation  of  Herbart's  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tional Theory  through  the  Philosophy  of  Liebniz.  By  John 
Davidson,  M.A.,  D.Phil.     (Blackwood.     5s.  nett.) 

Several  new  English  works  on  Herbart  have  appeared 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  this  is  the  only  one  that, 
leaving  aside  discussion  of  the  minute  details  of  educational 
procedure,  and  avoiding  exhortation  and  enthusiasm, 
attempts  to  grapple  with  the  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logical basis  on  which  Herbartianism  is  supposed  to  rest. 

The  work  is  somewhat  academic,  a  fact  explicable  from 
its  origin  as  a  university  thesis.  It  is  never  hkely  to  be 
popular,  except  possibly  in  Scotland,  where  the  taste  for 
metaphysical  discussions  is  not  extinct.  Nevertheless 
we  consider  the  work  one  of  great  importance  as  filling  an 
undoubted  gap  in  Herbartian  literature. 

Space  forbids  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Davidson's  able  and 
ingenious  correlation  of  Herbart  with  Leibniz.  "  Will 
springs  out  of  the  circle  of  thought  "  :  this  maxim  he 
claims  to  be  as  implicit  in  Leibniz  as  it  is  explicit  in  Herbart. 
There  are  able  chapters  on  "  The  Fallacy  of  Formal  Educa- 
tion," and  on  "  Individuality  and  Many-sided  Interest  " — 
the  latter  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Herbart's  clear  recognition  of  Individualit)',  and 
accuse  him  of  ignoring  it.  The  final  chapter  discusses 
"  Interest  versus  Self-Realisation  as  the  First  Principle  of 
Education,"  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  former.  "  Her- 
bartian '  interest  '  is  as  much  a  self-realisation  as  anything 
can  be,"  while  the  formula  "  interest  "  has  an  advantage 
over  its  rival  in  directing  men's  outlook  away  from  the  self. 

The  study  of  the  "  science  of  education  "  is  increasing, 
and  such  a  work  as  the  present  is  a  welcome  contribution 
to  the  volumes  that  deal  with  fundamental  problems. 

New  Classical  Library.  Edited  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich.  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  Translated  by  W.  R.  Frazer.  263  pp. 
The  Theatetus  and  Philebus  of  Plato.  Translated  and 
explained  by  H.  F.  Carhill,  M.  A.  xxv  -|-  203  pp.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.  Each,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  nett ; 
leather,  45.  6d.  nett.) 

The  new  classical  library  is  an  attractive  series,  and  offers 
another  of  many  inducements  nowadays  to  those  "  with 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  classical  literature  in  translations.  The  Plutarch's 
lives  included  in  Mr.  Frazer's  volume  are  Alexander, 
Pericles,  Caesar  and  .Emilius  Paulus.  This  book  has  foot- 
notes but  no  introduction.  Mr.  Carhill's  work  is  more 
ambitious,  for  besides  a  vigorous  and  clear  introduction  in 
which  he  demolishes  Zcller's  theory  of  the  interpretation 
of  Platonism  he  has  two  other  essays  on  ne  two  difficult 
dialogues  of  TheEetctus  and  Philebus  which  certainly  help 
to  make  them  more  interesting. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W, 
October  29,  1906. 

The  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  at 
Manchester  last  month  was  in  some  respects 
inconclusive.  As  a  function  it  was  quite  a 
success,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  experi- 
ment of  moving  about  the  country  will  be  repeated. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  reporting  progress 
there  is  not  much  to  chronicle.  The  pronunciation 
report  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  weight 
of  authority  behind  it,  passed  without  trouble. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  approve  a  principle  and 
another  to  put  it  into  practice :  visitors  to  a 
degree  ceremony  at  Oxford,  for  instance,  will 
hardly  expect  it  to  be  conducted  henceforward 
in  the  new  style  of  pronunciation,  in  consequence 
of  the  vote  passed  at  this  meeting.  But  the  move- 
ment is  making  headway  in  the  schools,  and  that 
is  the  main  thing. 

Coming    to    the    debate    upon    the    teaching    of 


classics  and  modem  languages,  which  was  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the  Conference,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  it  gave  us  much  new  light.  Most 
of  the  speakers  were  eloquent  about  the  advantages 
which  their  own  classical  training  had  conferred 
upon  themselves,  but  seemed  doubtful  about  the 
advisability  of  putting  the  rising  generation  through 
the  same  mill.  It  was  recognised  that  modern 
languages  have  improved  out  of  all  knowledge 
in  their  treatment  as  educational  media  since 
the  time  of  Arnold,  and  a  suggestion  was  made 
(by  the  most  convincing  of  the  speakers),  that 
some  of  their  direct  methods  might  be  employed 
in  teaching  Latin  ;  but  the  debate  seemed  sadly 
ill  need  of  focussing.  Considering  the  wealth  of 
intellect  that  was  present,  the  speeches  were  deplor- 
ably full  of  platitude,  and  of  "  disingenuous  compli- 
ment "  to  classical  study.  On  the  whole,  in 
spite  of  the  note  of  triumph  that  was  sounded 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  retiring  president  on  the 
victorious  claim  of  the  classics  to  be  the  leading 
instrument  of  University  culture,  even  in  the 
provinces,  the  audience  was  left  in  the  evening 
with  a  haunting  suspicion  that  the  Association 
was  anxious  to  agree  with  its  enemy  while  it  was 
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"m  the  way  with  him,  and  that  it  would  be  thankful 
if  it  could  save  anything  from  the  threatened 
wreck.  Greek  was  hardly  mentioned,  and  some  of 
the  supporters  of  Latin  seemed  afraid  to  say  too 
much  in  its  support.  Evidently  the  fight  over  the 
curriculum  is  not  done  yet,  but  that  it  need  not 
be  precipitated  at  once  was  explained  by  the 
speaker  who  suggested  a  thorough  grounding 
in  French  till  the  age  of  twelve,  and  then  an  intro- 
duction to  Latin,  when  the  mind  is  more  mature. 
This  is  something  to  go  on  with  as  a  practical 
solution  of  the  question,  and  we  hope  that  the  ex- 
periment will  soon  be  tried  on  a  large  scale.  It  was 
made  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Paton,  whose  contribution 
to  the  debate  only  served  to  accentuate  the  regret 
which  most  of  the  audience  must  have  felt,  that 
so  few  schoolmasters  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
After  all,  it  will  rest  with  them  to  put  into  practice 
whatever  reforms  are  decided  upon. 

It  seems  as  if  the  arithmetical  millennium  is 
about  to  dawn,  now  that  a  Birmingham  firm 
has  decided  to  issue  all  its  trade  prospectuses 
in  metrical  weights  and  measures  as  well  as  in 
our  old-fashioned  tables.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  permissible  for  anybody  to  introduce  the 
new  system,  and  it  had  even  been  hoped  that  it 
might  be  made  compulsory  after  a  few  years  of 
trial.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  universal 
change  would  cause  much  confusion  at  first,  but  now 
that  everybody  is  taught  the  decimal  measures  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  school  days,  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  adoption  is  fast 
being  removed.  It  has  been  seriously  urged  that  we 
lose  a  great  deal  of  trade  owing  to  our  obstinate  ad- 
hesion to  our  antiquated  tables  (the  same  comment 
has  been  made,  too,  about  the  use  of  our  compli- 
cated language),  and  common  sense  admits  that 
there  is  much  force  in  the  contention.  The  firm  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  intends  to  reckon 
all  monetary  transactions  in  pound?  carried  to 
four  places  of  decimals,  to  be  subsequently  "  trans- 
lated "  into  our  benighted  coinage  when  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  is  in  question.  Altogether,  it  is 
an  interesting  departure,  and  we  venture  to 
hazard  a  guess  that  it  wiU  lead  to  further  develop- 
ments in  the  same  direction. 

Cambridge  has  again  been  the  scene  of  a  critical 
debate  on  its  University  methods.  The  reformers  are 
abroad  again,  and  no  less  a  change  has  been  carried 
than  the  abolition  of  the  Senior  Wrangler.  The 
proposals  which  included  this  alteration  were  the 


outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  a  special  Board 
of  Mathematicians,  who  complain  that  too  much 
time  is  given  to  detailed  work  in  the  less  advanced 
part  of  the  subject.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  student  fails  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
skill  he  has  acquired,  by  applying  it  to  more 
productive  work.  It  is  the  old  story  again  :  too 
much  theory.  With  the  principle  of  the  change 
we  think,  nobody  would  find  much  fault ;  but  there 
was  apparently  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  carried  out. 
The  most  weighty  contention  of  the  opposition, 
to  our  mind,  lay  in  their  objection  to  a  student 
entering  for  honours  in  his  second  term,  and  in 
case  of  failure  being  allowed  to  present  himself 
again.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  the  tripos 
into  two  parts  has  up  to  the  present  time  been 
singularly  ineffective,  seeing  that  the  second  part 
was  in  no  sense  obligatory,  and  was  taken  by  so 
few  men.  If  it  is  intended  to  insist  upon  all 
honour  candidates  going  through  it  in  the  future, 
it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  what  becomes 
of  the  ancient  titles  of  wrangler  senior  op.  and 
junior  op.,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an  anti- 
climax to  have  the  position  of  senior  wrangler 
won  by  a  student  who  is  only  beginning,  as  it 
were,  his  University  career.  On  the  whole  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  change  is  in  the 
direction  of  sensible  progress. 

The  Government  has  wisely  decided  to  carry 
the  decision  on  the  subject  of  the  West  Riding 
judgment  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  reason 
is  obvious  ;  even  if  Mr.  Birrell's  proposals  become 
law,  there  will  be  a  considerable  interval  before 
they  are  put  into  operation,  and  uncertainty  even 
for  a  short  time  should  be  avoided,  if  possible  ; 
in  the  meantime,  no  surcharges  are  to  be  made. 
As  to  the  probable  fate  of  the  existing  Bill,  it  is 
significant  to  notice  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
declared  emphatically  in  favour  of  popular  control, 
and  the  abohtion  of  tests  for  teachers,  and  repudiates 
entirely  the  pohcy  of  running  church  against 
chapel.  After  this,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
difficulty  about  coming  to  some  sort  of  compromise 
in  the  Upper  House.  As  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
says,  it  is  time  that  "  this  horrible  war "  should 
cease. 

We  have  heard  once  or  twice  lately  rather  ominous 
grumbles  at  the  over-inspection  of  secondary 
schools  ;  and  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord  Davey 
has  been  joining  in  the   chorus  of  protest.     At   a 
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recent  prize  distribution  he  remarked  that  he  quite 
beUeved  in  the  necessity  of  inspection,  because 
pubHc  authorities  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
grants  to  schools  without  assuring  themselves  that 
the  money  was  properly  devoted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Further  than  this,  he 
believed  that  inspection  might  be  of  great  service 
in  indicating  any  directions  in  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  effect  improvements ;  but  inspection 
might  be  carried  too  far,  and  had  been  carried  too 
far  by  some  over-zealous  inspectors.  When  an 
inspector  allowed  himself  to  make  too  minute 
criticisms,  there  was  a  danger  that  he  would  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  and  power  of  initiative  both 
of  the  head  master  and  the  governing  body.  He 
concluded  by  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  a 
procedure  would  have  the  disastrous  effect  of 
reducing  all  secondary  schools  to  one  level  of  uni- 
formity. There  is,  no  doubt,  much  force  in  this 
criticism,  but  it  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  the 
department  that  the}'  have  realised  the  fact  for 
themselves,  and  are  curtailing  to  some  extent  the 
peregrinations  of  their  inspecting  staff.  But,  after 
all,  a  large  staff  is  there,  and  work  must  be  found 
for  them  ;  so  the  temptation  to  send  them  on 
their  rounds  may  be  difficult  to  resist  at  times,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  hands  in. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  plea  for  "  useful " 
teaching  would  not  be  long  in  attacking  the  manage- 
ment of   our  Art  schools,  and   the  expectation  has 
not  been  disappointed.    A  lively  correspondence  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  in  our  contemporary, 
Education,  on  the'  utility  of  the  training  provided, 
in  its  relation  to  the  production  of  tangible  results 
— in  a  commercial  sense,  we  presume.     It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  generation  has  produced  a  critic 
whose  mental  obliquity  of  vision  prevents  his  seeing 
any  good  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
may  call  abstract  study.     No  training  can  be  pro- 
ductive in  the  proper  sense  which  is  not  based  upon 
an    intelligent    conception    of    the    principles    that 
underlie  it,  and  the  chances  are  that  its  usefulness 
is  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  preliminary  course.     This  is  the  case  in  every 
other    study ;     why    not    in    Art  ?     Whether    the 
theoretical  course  at  present  in  vogue  is  the  best 
that  can  be  provided,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;    but 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  defying  the  department's 
lightning    would   be    likely    to    carry   more    people 
with  him  if  he  dropped  his  pseudonym  and  adopted 
a  more  conciliatory  tone  of  criticism. 


More  Points  about 
Public  Schools 

By  S.  E.  W. 
(Aphorisms  from   The   Times) 

MODERN  LANGUAGES.     By  F.  Storr. 

No  teacher  can  now  be  considered  efficient  who  cannot 
speak  the  language  he  pi  of  esses  fluently  and  with 
approximately  accurate  pronunciation. 

There  is  now  little  fault  to  find  with  the  beginnings 
except  that  the  time  alloted  is  still  inadequate. 

The  folly  of  attempting  to  teach  three  foreign 
languages  at  once  to  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven. 

No  loss  accrues  from  beginning  Latin  at  a  later 
stage. 

In  the  first  stage  ...  by  the  direct  method  the  pupil's 
progress  is  greatly  facihtated  and  quickened. 

It  is  .  .  .  essential  to  secure  from  the  outset  correct 
pronunciation. 

The  end  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  power  to  read  and 
understand,  not  to  converse. 

The  inclusion  of  either  French  or  German  as  an 
obhgatory  subject  in  the  entrance  examination  [of 
Universities,  is  called  for]. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  Rev.  E.  C.  E.  Owen. 

The  great  advantage  of  teaching  Enghsh  is  that  we 
can  teach  it  as  pure  literature,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  the  music  of  his  rhythm,  the 
force  and  beauty  of  his  style. 

It  is  a  vital  necessity  to  guide  them  [boys]  to  the 
right  books. 

Lecturing  is  advocated  [for  Form  VL]  .  .  ;  because  to 
a  boy  the  method  is  unusual,  and  for  that  reason 
attractive. 

It  will  ...  be  necessary  to  examine  on  the  lectures 
at  stated  inter\'als 

There  are  distinct  advantages  in  prose,  and  such 
prose  as  makes  the  reader  think. 

[Notes]  tending  to  the  total  avoidance  of  the  labour 
of  thinking,  and  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  author 
himself. 

The  learner  must  begin  composition  young. 

The  two  main  principles  would  be  that  all  boys  at 
all  stages  of  their  career  would  be  reading  some  good 
book  of  prose  literature,  and  that  no  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  write  on  subjects  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

FORM  TEACHING.    By  A.  C.  Benson. 

This  is  the  point  which  is  far  too  much  neglected  in 
the  scientific  analysis  of  educational  problems — the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  '"■'; 

The  three  qualities  which  I  should  consider  most 
important  in  combination,  are  kindness,  strictness,  and 
liveliness. 
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Boys  will  work  very  faithfully  for  a  little  occasional 
and  generous  praise. 

Boys  do  not  at  all  dislike  being  dragooned  if  it  is 
done  paternally. 

A  system  of  small  punishments  is  futile  and  irritating. 

A  man  should  realise  what  a  tremendous  force  variety 
is  in  dealing  with  immature  minds. 

It  [general  reading]  made  the  work  fresher,  and 
produced  far  better  results  than  if  I  had  subsided  into 
helpless  drudgery. 

His  [the  teacher's]  work  cannot  be  well  done  if  it 
is  done  in  a  formal  and  solemn  manner.  It  must 
above  all  things  be  done  in  a  brisk,  generous,  and 
enthusiastic  spirit. 

ENGINEERING.    By  Rev.  F.  Stephenson. 

A  few  years  back  parents  .  .  .  would  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  steam-engines  made  by  their  sons  at 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  other  side  has  already  come  out  .  .  .  and  we  can 
be  thankful  that  they  have  taken  up  the  work  in  earnest. 

If  [abo}']  enter  the  senior  department  at  thirteen  with 
only  average  ability,  he  will  be  taught  Latin,  French, 
mathematics,  and  the  usual  EngUsh  subjects.  Latin  will 
soon  drop  out,  and  he  will  while  studying  history, 
geography,  English  and  drawing,  devote  himself 
particularly'  to  mathematics,  science,  and  French. 

When  he  reaches  the  two  highest  forms  he  wlU  be 
allowed  to  drop  some  of  his  science  or  French  hours  for 
practical  work,  seven  hours  in  the  week  probably  being 
the  maximum  allowed  in  the  top  form  and  four  in 
the  lower. 

That  introduces  the  question  of  practical  work.  Most 
of  it  is  voluntary,  and  done  as  a  hobby  in  recreation 
hours. 

As  he  advances  he  is  introduced  to  the  larger  machinery 
that  is  used  in  a  school  that  runs  its  own  steam  laundry, 
pumps  its  own  water,  and  generates  its  own  electric  light. 

[The  pupil's]  attention  is  kept  distinctly  to  the 
science  of  his  subject,  specially  to  mathematics  and 
science,  which  may  occupy  eighteen  hours  a  week,  but  the 
foundation  of  a  wider  education  has  been  carefully  laid. 

The  public  school  proceeds  to  ask  that  the  boy 
may  continue  this  course  of  study  until  he  is  eighteen. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  CRAM. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams.   .r;.s-^ 

[In  a  typical  school  preparing  for  public-school  entrance 
scholarships]  out  of  about  one  hundred  waking  hours 
in  every  week,  these  boys  have  an  average  of  thirty-six 
hours  for  the  honest  using  of  their  brains,  and  sixty-four 
for  meals  and  recreation,  the  other  seventy  or  so  being 
allotted  to  sleep. 

A  wise  schoolmaster  will  take  care  to  educate  his 
boys,  not  cram  them,  to  make  them  sound  in  their 
elements,  to  get  them  to  "  use  their  heads." 

For  the  ordinary  bright  boy  ...  to  attain  to  scholar- 
ship standard  without  any  pressure  it  is  all-important 
that  he  should  be  properly  taught  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  schoolroom. 


To  begin  early  and  in  the  right  way,  to  move  steadily 
up  from  class  to  class  .  .  .  each  class  being  small 
enough  to  allow  of  individual  attention  being  paid 
to  every  member  of  it — in  this  lies  the  secret  of  success. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  immense 
moral  and  mental  value  of  this  "  working  with  a  pur- 
pose ' '   from  the  beginning. 

Any  one  who  cares  to  study  University  statistics 
may  see  for  himself  how  many  of  the  most  valued 
prizes  and  scholarships  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
the  best  places  in  the  Final  Class-lists  yearly  fall  to  the 
lot  of  those  whose  names  have  figured  on  the  entrance 
scholarship  list  of  one  of  our  larger  public  schools. 

There  the  scholarships  are — in  most  cases — of  ancient 
endowment.  How  are  they  to  be  fitly  awarded 
except  by  examination? 

They  confer  an  immense  benefit  upon  the  present 
generation,  fathers  and  sons  alike. 


Humane  Mathematics 


I.   Chance 


By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 


In  these  days  when  aU  the  subjects  taught  in  schools 
are  being  closely  examined  in  order  that  those  which 
have  little  practical  bearing  on  life  may  be  abolished  it  is 
a  curiou".  fact  that  the  chapter  in  the  algebra  books  most 
likely  to  produce  a  direct  effect  upon  conduct  has 
disappeared.  How  this  has  come  about  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  but  somehow  or  other  the  discussion  of  chance 
arithmetically  has  been  banished  to  books  on  "  Higher 
Algebra,"  where  scarcely  any  one  comes  across  it,  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  two  common  delusions 
are  widely  prevalent :  one,  that  it  can  be  mathematically 
proved  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  which 
itself  obeys  some  "  higher  "  mathematical  law  ;  the  other, 
that  even  the  simple  observations  made  in  old  algebra 
and  arithmetic  books  on  the  subject  have  no  bearing 
upon  fact  because  chance  is  of  such  an  elusive  nature 
that  no  definite  statement  can  be  made  about  it.  These 
two  popular  opinions  are  obviously  incompatible,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  both  are  extremely  incorrect,  but  at  the 
same  time,  like  all  misconceptions,  both  are  founded 
upon  the  truth  and  are  with  due  quahfications  valid  in 
certain  cases.  There  are  many  matters  in  which  no 
numerical  estimate  of  the  likelihood  of  an  event  hap- 
pening can  be  made,  but  there  are  others — and  this  is 
notably  the  case  in  games  of  chance — in  which  such  an 
estimate  can  not  only  be  made  but  can  serve  as  a  valuable 
guide  to  conduct ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  reason 
why  the  arithmetical  treatment  of  probability  has 
fallen  into  discredit  is  that  the  writers  of  school  books 
fancifully  applied  numerical  calculations  to  all  sorts 
of  questions  beside  those  which  admit  of  such  treat- 
ment,  and   thus  gave   their  critics    an   opportunity  of 
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making  the  too  sweeping  accusation  that  the  whole  of 
their  statements  about  chance  were  unpractical  and 
misleading. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can  learn  from  the  algebra 
books  nothing  that  will  enable  us  to  gauge  what  changes 
of  weather  are  about  to  take  place,  or  to  teU  when  we 
shall  get  married,  or  what  the  action  of  the  Government 
wUl  be,  or  whether  a  man  is  speaking  the  truth,  or  help 
us  in  any  way  to  decide  how  we  shall  act  with  regard 
to  these  or  any  other  matters  of  chance  and  caprice  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  nothing  except  this  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  subject — not  even  experience — can 
give  us  a  clear  conception  of  the  financial  results  that  a 
man  should  expect  if  he  attempts  to  make  a  fortune  by 
means  of  lotteries,  or  roulette,  or  race  games,  or  any  other 
of  the  many  devices  lor  gambling.  It  is  to  such  cases 
that  the  methods  of  the  algebra  books  apply.  They 
deal  of  course,  as  do  the  propositions  of  geometry,  with 
ideal  quantities,  but  as  in  geometry  so  too  in  the 
algebraical  treatment  of  chance,  the  cases  we  meet  with 
in  nature  approximate  sufficiently  closely  to  our  theo- 
retical considerations  for  the  latter  to  furnish  us  with 
valuable  practical  rules  and  sound  principles  of  conduct ; 
and  a  boy  is  much  more  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
gambling  by  studying  chance  mathematically  than  by 
reading  aU  the  moral  tracts  and  stories  that  have  been 
published  on  the  subject. 

Gamblers  as  a  class  are  notoriously  superstitious,  and 
there  are  probably  few  who  are  not  possessed  by  some 
delusion  about  runs  of  luck,  systems  that  are  infallible, 
or  some  other  chimera,  which  frequently  leads  them 
to  carry  on  their  practices  till  they  are  overwhelmed  in 
financial  ruin. 

When  once  a  man  has  become  enslaved  to  such  super- 
stitions it  is  too  late  to  argue  with  him,  but  one  who  is 
acquainted  beforehand  with  the  mathematical  laws  of 
chance  is  unlikely  to  be  victimised  by  any  of  these 
popular  delusions,  and  consequently  it  can  only  make 
for  good  if  aU  schoolboys  who  possess  sufficient  under- 
standing are  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  ground  upon 
which  gamblers  build  up  their  false  hopes,  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  have  fallen  into  such  errors  themselves. 

Unfortunately  too  there  is  great  need  to-day  for  com- 
bating the  love  of  gambling  which  is  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
race,  having  originated  and  grown  up  amidst  surround- 
ings of  uncertainty  and  peril,  has  now  fallen  upon  times 
of  great  security  and  peace,  so  that  we  are  left  with  an 
ingrained  desire  for  the  pleasant  and  stimulating 
excitement  of  awaiting  events  which  cannot  be  fore- 
told, which  desire  we  are  driven  to  satisfy  by  artificial 
means. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  few  masters  who  would  not 
welcome  any  means  of  checking  the  gambling  spirit 
which  shows  itself  in  the  boys  of  to-day,  and  of  such 
means  none  is  likely  to  be  so  effectual  a  deterrent  as  the 
clear  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  involved. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in 
matters  of  chance  we  may  consider  the  case  of  a  penny 
that  has  been  tossed  two  or  three  times  and  on  each 


occasion  has  fallen  "  tails."  There  are  some  who  will 
now  assert  that  the  next  trial  is  almost  certain  to  give  a 
"  head  "  and  will  treat  any  one  who  raises  the  contrary 
opinion  with  indignant  contempt  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  class  who,  with  less  vehemence  it  is  true 
but  with  slightly  better  reason,  wiU  say  that  as  the  coin 
has  fallen  "  tails  "  three  times  running  it  will  most  hkely 
fall  "  tails  "  once  more.  "  Always  back  a  run  of  luck  "  is 
their  motto — this  being  apparently  a  popular  maxim 
amongst  the  gamblers  at  Monte  Carlo.  Of  course  neither 
party  is  correct  in  their  expectation,  but  both  will  hold  to 
their  opinions  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  and  it  is  useless 
to  point  out  to  them  that  the  penny  being  unchanged 
by  its  previous  falls  is  just  as  likely  to  turn  up  either 
"  heads  "  or  "  tails  "  as  ever  it  was. 

Familiarity  with  this  true  view  of  the  affair  must  be 
acquired  early  if  it  is  to  be  really  believed,  for  the 
majority  even  of  those  who  can  be  induced  to  give  verbal 
assent  to  it  hark  back  in  a  few  minutes  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  conflicting  popular  beliefs.  Nor  are  the 
supporters  of  these  beliefs  unwilling  to  argue.  Those  who 
favour  the  theory  that  a  "head"  is  to  be  expected 
after  three  "tails"  have  turned  up  assert  that  as 
"heads"  and  "tails"  come  equally  often  in  the  long 
run  and  as  the  coin  has  three  times  running  shown 
"tails"  it  has,  so  to  speak,  got  behindhand  with  the 
"  heads,"  so  that  in  the  future  we  must  expect  them 
to  appear  three  times  more  often  than  do  "  tails,"  or  else 
they  say,  "  Well  the  thing  cannot  go  on  falling  '  tails' 
for  ever,  a  '  head'  must  come  sooner  or  later." 

Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  "  luck  goes  in  runs,"  or  more 
sensibly  they  argue  that  there  must  be  some  cause  which 
inclines  the  coin  to  fall  "  tails  "  rather  than  "  heads." 

This  latter  argument  would  be  a  good  one  if  there  was 
any  reason  for  making  the  supposition  on  which  it  is 
based,  but  if,  as  we  have  tacitly  supposed,  the  penny  is  a 
true  one  and  fairly  tossed,  then  of  course  it  becomes 
utterly  valueless.  (Those  hair-splitters  are  no  doubt 
right  who  assert  that  as  the  "  heads  "  face  of  the  penny 
is  rather  more  boldly  embossed  than  the  other  it  will 
have  an  inclination  to  fall  with  "heads"  undermost, 
but  the  difference  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  practical 
account,  and  the  captains  of  cricket  and  football  teams 
give  it  no  consideration.) 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  mistakes  UDon  which 
men  are  wilhng  to  risk  their  fortunes.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  a  die  thrown  ten  times  is 
much  more  likely  to  give  eight  sixes  followed  by  a  couple 
of  twos  than  ten  consecutive  sixes  ;  or  that  the  man 
who  goes  first  has  much  the  best  chance  of  success, 
supposing  that  two  men  draw  alternately  from  a  pile  of 
twelve  packets  one  of  which  contains  a  prize  :  and  yet  in 
both  cases  either  of  the  events  is  as  likely  to  happen  as 
the  other. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  a  very  general  ignorance  oi 
that  most  salutary  mathematical  conception  which  is 
called  by  the  name  "  expectation"  ;  but  nothmg  can  be 
so  chiUing  to  the  hopes  of  the  youthful  gambler  as  to 
have  learnt  in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  whether 
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he  chooses  the  turf,  the  stock  exchange,  lotteries,  or 
roulette  tables  on  which  to  risk  his  money,  he  must 
always  "expect"  a  loss, since  in  each  case  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  involved  whose  working  expenses  and 
profits  must  be  paid. 

Of  this  somewhat  incorrect  use  of  the  word  "  expect  " 
and  of  the  true  idea  which  it  conveys  most  people  are 
igBorant,  and  it  is  even  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
many  who,  when  a  lottery  is  on  a  suihciently  grand 
scale,  make  the  mistake  of  arguing  that  if  ten  persons 
pay  a  pound  each  into  the  pool  and  agree  to  decide 
by  chance  as  to  which  of  them  shall  take  the  lot,  that 
then  every  one  will  be  benefited  since  each  man  stands  to 
lose  only  one  pound  while  he  has  the  chance  of  winning 
ten! 

Not  only  would  the  inclusion  in  elementary  algebras 
of  a  chapter  on  probability  be  effective  in  checking  the 
growth  of  these  false  and  dangerous  ideas,  but  it  would 
furnish  also  admirable  examples;  of  a  suitable  difhculty 
for  the  boj-s'  mental  training,  while  later  on  it  would 
give  them  excellent  opportunities  for  applying  their 
knowledge  of  Permutations,  Combinations  and  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  when  more_complicated  questions 
came  to  be  discussed. 


Four  Hundred  Years  of  a 


University's  Life 


By  Gustav  Hein 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  comprises  two  distinct  sets 
of  buildings  or  colleges,  situated  about  a  mile  apart  from 
each  other :  King's  College  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and 
Marischal  College  in  the  new  part  of  the  town.  King's 
College  is  the  older  of  the  two,  having  been  founded 
in  1494-5  by  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  ; 
whDe  Marischal  College  is  exactly  one  hundred  years 
younger,  owing  its  existence  to  George,  fifth  Earl  of 
Marischal,  who  founded  it  in  1593. 

But  as  it  took  about  ten  years  for  the  pious  Bishop 
to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  King's  College,  it  was  not 
until  September  1505  that  actual  teaching  was  estab- 
lished within  its  walls.  The  staff,  of  course  being  small 
in  number,  was  chosen  by  Elphinstone  with  great  cir- 
cumspection ;  he  brought  the  famous  historian,  Hector 
Boece,  from  Paris  to  be  Principal ;  William  Hay,  a 
colleague  of  Boece,  became  Professor  of  Philosophy ; 
whUe  the  remaining  four  were  selected  from  among  local 
scholars.  After  Elphinstone's  death  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  University  became  often  impaired  by  the  choice  of 
incompetent  teachers  and,  in  course  of  time,  it  failed  to 
adapt  itself  to  modern  reforms,  in  spite  of  several  Govern- 
ment Commissions  having  been  sent  to  try  and  rouse  the 
authorities  from  their  lethargy.  The  consequence  was 
that  Earl  Marischal,  who  had  himself  been  educated  at 
King's  College,  and  afterwards  at  Geneva,  having 
become  disgusted  with  the  state  of  things,  founded  in 


1593  the  so-called  Marischal  College.  Both  colleges  went 
on  as  independent,  degree-granting  institutions  forja 
number  of  years,  but  the  rivalry  thus  engendered  soon 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  acute  struggles  and  disputes, 
which  led  to  several  proposals  for  uniting  the  two 
colleges  under  one  managing  authority.  If  took,  how- 
ever, over  three  centuries  before  a  union — or  so-called 
"  fusion  " — took  place  in  i860.  The  outcome  of  this 
much-needed  union  was  that,  in  the  first  place,  two 
separate  professorships  were  no  longer  to  be  maintained  in 
any  one  subject,  and  that — on  broad  Imes,  for  the  sake 
of  economy — the  Arts  and  Divinity  Faculties  were  to  be 
located  at  King's  College,  and  those  of  Medicine  and 
Law  at  Marischal  College.  The  work  of  the  united  colleges 
having  now  been  arranged  on  definite  lines  through  the 
Act  of  the  Universities  Commision  of  1858,  peace  and 
harmony  once  more  prevailed,  and  the  number  of 
students  increased  slowly  but  steadily.  Of  course  the 
range  of  subjects  was  still  hmited  ;  such  subjects  as 
history,  modern  languages,  various  branches  of  science, 
&c.,  being  altogether  unrepresented  in  the  curriculum,  a 
state  of  matters  which  was  due  probably  as  much  to  the 
lack  of  funds,  as  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  upholders  of 
the  old  curriculum  (the  beati  fossidentes,  as  we  may  call 
them)  to  open  the  door  to  modern  invasions.  But  when 
the  new  Universities  Act  for  the  four  Scottish  Universi- 
ties became  law,  in  1889,  giving  greater  elasticity  to 
the  curriculum  and  larger  funds  to  the  managing  bodies, 
these  much-needed  changes  and  additions  were  gratefully 
accepted,  and  gradually  carried  out.  This  Act  has  done 
a  vast  amount  of  good  to  Scottish  University  education  ; 
it  has  raised  the  standard  both  for  the  entrance  and 
degree  examinations,  has  correlated  and  dovetailed 
the  various  subjects  in  a  more  rational  manner,  and 
has  definitely  fixed  the  relative  positions  of  professors, 
lecturers,  assistants  and  examiners.  But  of  course  even 
this  well-conceived  Act  has  been  found  to  have  draw- 
backs ;  e.g.,  it  has,  while  accepting  modern  languages  for 
the  degree  examinations  instead  of  Greek,  put  on  embargo 
upon  them  by  allowing  to  Greek  and  Latin  double 
the  amount  of  marks  allowed  to  modern  languages. 
But  the  chief  fault  of  the  Act  is,  that  having  been 
passed  for  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland,  no  reform 
(however  much  needed)  can  be  earned  out  by  one  of  the 
four  without  the  consent  of  the  others.  This  anomaly 
has  led  to  serious  trouble  and  complaint,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  have  an  Act  passed  by  which  in  future 
each  Scottish  University  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  out 
any  alteration  or  innovation  which  may  be  required 
by  its  particular  local  needs. 

The  next  important  point  in  the  history  of  Aberdeen 
University  was  the  announcement  of  the  magnificent 
donation  of  £3,000,000  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  four  Scottish 
Universities,  one-half  to  pay  the  fees  of  all  students 
who  applied  for  it,  independent  of  social  or  religious 
status,  the  other  half  towards  the  improvement  of 
buildings,  &c.,  the  creating  of  new  chairs  and  lecture- 
ships, and  the  better  payment  of  professors  and  lecturers. 
Strangely  enough  this  gigantic  gift  has  not  altogether  had 
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the  effect  it  has  expected  to  produce.  In  Aberdeen  it 
has  not  increased  the  number  of  students  at  all,  but 
has  only  induced  a  good  many  of  them  to  take  such 
additional  subjects  in  their  University  studies  as  are 
not  necessary  to  their  curriculum,  but  which  in  former 
times  they  would  not  have  taken,  because  they  were 
not  free.  But  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of  causing  the 
University  to  spend  much  larger  sums  of  money  than  it 
had  at  its  disposal,  because  almost  every  faculty  had  to  be 
improved  and  added  to  beyond  all  expectations.  Build- 
ings were  found  insufficient,  appliances  out  of  date, 
new  faculties  had  to  be  instituted,  and  ways  and  means 
had  to  be  found  to  meet  these  unexpected  demands.  A 
so-called  "  extension  scheme,"  which  had  been  before 
the  Senatus  for  a  number  of  years,  was  finally  agreed 
upon  in  1891,  by  which  the  departments  of  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Pathology,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Law  were  to  be  supplied  with  suitable  accommodation. 

A  new  Hall,  rooms  for  the  Senatus  and  Court,  as  well 
as  administrative  offices,  were  also  to  be  built.  For  all 
these  purposes  vast  sums  had  to  be  found  ;  and  luckily 
they  were  forthcoming  from  various  sources.  The 
sum  of  £40,000  was  given  by  the  Treasury ;  £20,000 
came  from  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell  of  Newcastle — a  native 
of  Aberdeen ;  £25,000  from  Lord  Strathcona,  the  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University ;  and  another  sum  of  over 
£20,000  from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mitchell,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mitchell.  AU  in  all  it  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  the  total  outlay  for  new  buildings,  for 
the  purchase  of  old  houses  that  had  to  be  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  new  erections,  for  the 
redemption  of  feu  duties,  for  expenditure  on  fittings  and 
appliances,  &c.,  amounts  to  about  £250,000,  a  sum  con- 
tributed, in  addition  to  the  above-stated  amounts,  by 
the  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  various  other  public  bodies 
and  numerous  individual  contributors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

That  the  spending  of  this  large  sum  of  money  has  met 
with  some  adverse  criticism  is  of  course  only  natural.  The 
Extension  Scheme  Committee  has  been  reproached  for 
spending  too  much  of  the  money  on  buildings  and 
scientific  appliances  instead  of  devoting  it  to  increasing 
and  strengthening  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
in  those  departments,  where  such  a  change  was  a 
clamant  need. 

And  although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
justification  in  this,  it  must  be  unhesitatingly  admitted 
that  the  new  block  of  buildings  opened  by  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  on  September  27  is  one  of  the  most 
artistic  and  perfect  erections  to  be  found  in  any  Uni- 
versity in  Europe,  and  that  the  money  thus  laboriously 
obtained  after  many  years  of  diligent  and  careful 
labour  has  been  well  applied. 

Aberdeen  is  now,  for  many  years  to  come,  supplied 
with  University  buildings  that  are  complete  in  all  details, 
and  whatever  may  yet  be  wanted  to  perfect,  or  add  to, 
the  existing  buildings  will  no  doubt  be  found  whenever 
new  demands  arise.  Not  only  have  nearly  all  the  old 
faculties  and  subjects  been  inproved  or  added  to,  but 
new  ones  have  been  created.     The  Faculty  of  Agriculture 


has  been  housed  in  the  new  block ;  Modern  Languages, 
Education  and  Physiology  have  likewise  been  located 
there  ;  and  a  new  University  Library,  in  addition  to  the 
magnificent  historical  library  building  in  King's  College 
(without  mentioning  several  other  additions),  has  been 
erected. 

It  was  therefore  fit  that  the  completion  of  this  fine  new 
building  and  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  University  should  be  made  the  occasion 
for  great  celebrations,  and  now  that  these  have  passed, 
it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  quater- 
centenary  of  Aberdeen  University  was  commemorated 
in  a  most  becoming  fashion. 

The  festivities  commenced  on  Tuesday,  September 
25,  with  a  service  in  the  University  Chapel  conducted 
by  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Principal  of  the  Aberdeen  United  Free  Church 
College,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity — who 
preached  the  commemoration  sermon.  Then  followed 
what  was  probably  the  most  outstanding  event  among 
all  the  items  of  interest,  viz.,  the  presentation  of  Congratu- 
latory Addresses  from  Universities  and  learned  bodies  and 
societies  m  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  representatives, 
preceded  by  the  students,  graduates  and  teaching  staff 
of  the  University  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
Strathcona  Hall  (a  hall  specially  built  for  these  functions 
by  Lord  Strathcona,  and  capable  of  seating  over  5000 
people),  where  they  were  received  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
(Lord  Strathcona),  the  Lord  Rector  (Sir  Frederick 
Treves),  the  Principal  (Very  Rev.  John  Marshall  Lang), 
the  Lord  Provost,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
(Lord  Aberdeen). 

The  advent  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  countries 
was  greeted  by  the  playing  of  their  National  Anthems, 
and  the  representative  of  the  oldest  University  of  his 
respective  country  delivered  a  congratulatory  speech. 
The  Rev.  William  W.  Merry,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University,  spoke  in  a  charming  and  graceful  manner 
on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  Principal  Peterson,  of  the  M'GiU  University, 
Montreal,  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Universities  ;  Professor 
White,  of  Pennsylvania  University,  for  America  ;  followed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Austrian,  Belgian,  Danish, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Japanese,  Norwegian, 
Russian,  Swedish  and  Swiss  Universities.  The  addresses 
were  received  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  deposited 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  University  Court  into  a 
specially  constructed  ornamental  oak  chest.  In  the 
evening  the  various  representatives  along  with  the 
University  and  Civic  authorities,  were  entertained  to  a 
banquet  by  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council.  On  Wednes- 
day the  chief  event  was  the  conferring  of  honorary 
degrees  on  a  number  of  distinguished  British  and  foreign 
scholars,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor 
Driver  of  Oxford,  Principal  Headlam  of  London,  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  of  O.xford,  Principal  Stewart  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Leeds  University,  Professor  Forsyth  of  Cambridge, 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Victoria 
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University,  Manchester,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Sir  John  McFadyean,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Oxford  University,  and  many  others.  University 
sports,  receptions  and  balls  finished  up  that  day.  On 
Thursday  the  27th,  the  chief  event  of  the  week  took 
place,  when  the  King  and  Queen  came  from  Balmoral 
to  declare  the  new  buildings  open.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Quadrangle  of  the  University  in  mag- 
nificent weather.  Over  4000  people  were  present  to  hear 
the  Principal  of  the  University  read  an  Address,  to 
which  the  King,  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice,  read  his 
gracious  reply.  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  asked  his 
Majesty  to  declare  the  buUdings  open,  handing  him 
at  the  same  time  a  golden  key.  After  the  King  had 
declared  the  buildings  open,  and  after  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  (professors  and  others)  had  been 
presented,  their  Majesties  inspected  some  of  the  new 
buUdings  and  then  took  their  departure.  In  the  evening 
the  Gargantuan  dinner  given  by  Lord  Strathcona  took 
place  in  the  specially  constructed  hall,  to  about  2500 
guests,  including  all  undergraduates,  graduates,  professors, 
lecturers,  delegates  and  other  guests.  This  dinner  will 
probably  be  remembered  by  all  those  who  were  present 
as  a  marvellous  and  enjoyable  entertainment,  especially 
as  the  arrangements,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
guests  to  be  entertained,  were  most  complete.  Many 
old  graduates,  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years, 
renewed  old  acquaintance  and  compared  reminiscences 
of  their  student  days.  Other  festive  and  solemn  events, 
including  excursions  to  places  of  interest,  took  place 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  various  publications 
specially  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Quater- 
centenary  Publication  Committee.  These  included  a 
beautifully  illustrated  Handbook  to  City  and  University, 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University  Court  and 
the  Town  Chamberlain,  and  ^Quater-centenary  Directory, 
giving  full  particulars  of  all  the  events  of  the  week,  con- 
taining lists  of  all  guests  with  their  hosts,  and  the  names 
of  all  graduates  and  undergraduates  brought  up  to 
date.  These  two  volumes  were  sent  to  every  delegate 
and  guest  at  his  host's  address,  and  thus  enabled  the 
visitors  to  inform  themselves  early  about  everything  they 
desired  to  know.  Four  important  volumes  of  "University 
Studies"  were  also  prepared,  containing:  vol.  i.  Roll 
of  Graduates  of  the  University,  1860-1900,  by  Colonel 
W'ilham  Johnston^  C.B.  ;  vol.  li.  Studies  in  the  History 
and  Development  of  the  University,"  edited  by  P.  J. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  University  Librarian; 
vol.  iii.  Studies  in  the  History  and  Art  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  edited  by  Professor 
Ramsay ;  and  vol.  iv.  Studies  in  Pathology,  edited 
by  Dr.  William  Bulloch.  Copies  of  these  four  volumes 
will  be  presented  to  the  Libraries  of  all  Universities 
that  have  sent  delegates  or  addresses  to  the  celebrations, 
while  one  or  more  copies  have  been  presented  to  the 
specially  invited  guests.  An  "Inauguration  Ode" 
was  also  specially  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Ronald  Campbell  Macfie,  M.A. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  lines  that  Aberdeen  Univer- 


sity has    not    only  worthily  celebrated  its    quater-cen- 
tenary, but  that  it  has  also  proved  to  the  world  of  letters 
and  sciences  that  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and 
has   tried  earnestly  and  zealously  to  come  up  to  the 
high  University  ideals  that  its  venerable  history  warrants. 
It  can  claim  now  to  be  in  the  possession  of  adequately 
furnished  science  rooms  and  laboratories,  as  well  as  to 
have  weU-supplied   libraries    and  museums  of  aU  kinds 
It  has  thrown  open  its  portals  to  all  the  aspiring  youth 
of  Great  Britain,  including  women,  whose  numbers,  by 
the  bye,  are  creeping  up  steadily,  while  the  numbers  of 
male  students   are  rather  on  the  decrease.     It  has   a 
staff  of  professors  and  lecturers  of  high  qualifications, 
including  men  of  world-wide  fame  in  their  respective 
branches  of  learning,  and  it  sends  out  year  after  year 
students  who  are  fit  to  occupy  high  places  in  the  world. 
In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  quote  from  Dr.  Merry's 
congratulatory  speech,  which  seems  to  express  better 
than  anything  else  the  appreciation  with  which  all  the 
distinguished  delegates  greeted  the  prosperity  and  high 
standing  of  the  Aberdeen  University  :  "  From  the  first 
foundation  of  a  University  in  this  majestic  silver-grey 
city,   the  happy  hyperborean  Athens   of    those    many 
Universities  which  are  combining    to-day  to    do    you 
honour,  there  are  some  who  through  long  years  of  trial 
and  struggle  have  made  history  for  themselves  by  the 
work  that  they  have  done  and  by  the  great  men  that 
they  have  sent  forth  from  their  walls.  .  .  .     But   none 
of  us  have  experienced  so  strange  a  past  as  you  have. 
Was  there  ever  any  city  in  the  world  in  which  two 
Universities  were  founded,  ancient  foundations,  living  for 
many  generations  in  rivalry,  may  I  say  in  opposition  to 
one  another,  and  desiring  and  yet  repudiating  a  union 
together.     Now,  sir,  that  union  is  most  graciously  ac- 
complished, and  I  would  like  to  think  that  an  Elphin- 
stone    and    an    Earl   Marischal   would   join   hands  and 
grant   us    their   united  benediction  and  approval.   .  .  . 
In  the  name  of  the   delegates  and  of  the  great  institu- 
tions which  they  represent,  I  desire  to  offer  you  our  very 
hearty   felicitations,    and    I    ask   you   to   receive   them 
in  as  warm  a  spirit  as  they  are  tendered  to  you.  .  .  . 
There  are  dear  and  valued  recollections  of  your  great 
philosophers,  your  earnest  theologians,  your  accomplished 
Latinists,    your   men  of  science,   and   not   least,    those 
munificent  benefactors  whose  generosity  we  have  seen 
in  the  splendid  erection  we  have  visited  to-day.     On 
these  great  memories  of  the  past ;    on  the  sunshine  of 
your  present  prosperity,  and  the  great  future  which  is 
broadening  out  before  you,  we  offer  you  our  heartfelt 
congratulations  ;    and  believe  they  could  not  be  made 
under  happier  auspices." 

Co-EDUCATION  OF  THE  Sexes. — The  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  an  English  Co-educational  Public  School 
has  made  considerable  progress,  and  suitable  premises  and 
grounds  liave  been  secured  for  tlie  purpose  at  Harpenden. 

The  Committee  have  appointed  as  their  first  Headmaster 
of  this  school  for  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  together 
the  Rev.   Cecil  Grant,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
who  has  been  Head  of  Keswick  School  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  is  a  strong  believer  in  co-educational  methods. 
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Modern  Side  Latin 

By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A. 

Head    of    tKe    Modern    Side, 
Clifton  College 

Should  Latin  be  taught  at  all  on  the  Modern  Side 
of  Public  Schools  ?  Should  it  be  a  compulsory  or  an 
optional  subject  ?  If  it  is  taught,  how  shall  we  set 
about  it  ?  Wfiat  is  to  be  our  aim  and  object  in  teaching 
it,  and  what  kind  of  results  are  we  to  hope  for  ?  I 
propose  to  deal  with  the  first  two  questions  very  briefly, 
with  the  others  at  greater  length.  Limitations  of 
space  compel  me  to  state  my  views  in  a  somewhat 
dogmatic  manner,  and  for  this  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  mjf  readers.  My  conclusions  are  the  result  of  a 
long  experience  in  Latin  teaching  with  a  classical 
Upper  Fifth  Form,  with  Army  candidates,  and  with 
Modern  Side  boys  of  all  ages. 

Latin,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  a  compulsory  form 
subject  in  all  the  lower  forms  of  a  Modern  Side.  It 
is  required  for  many  examinations  which  Modern 
Side  boys  are  compelled  to  pass ;  for  instance,  the 
Cambridge  "  Little  Go,"  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London,  and  the  Law  Prehmi- 
nary  Examination.  It  is  good  for  young  boys,  especially 
for  young  boys  of  the  Modern  Side  type,  to  have  as 
much  work  as  possible  with  a  form  master.  And 
Latin,  if  it  is  rationally  taught,  enables  a  boy  to  grasp 
the  principles  of  language,  and  forms  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  difficulties  of  French  syntax,  and  of  German 
inflections ;  and  above  all,  some  knowledge  of  Latin 
is  indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
English  language  and  the  great  English  Classics. 

I  do  not  think  that  Latin  should  be  compulsory 
for  all  boys  for  the  whole  of  their  time  at  school.  There 
are  many  subjects  in  a  modern  education,  and  boys 
should  not  work  at  too  many  things  at  once.  I  shall 
here  venture  to  quote  the  system  now  in  force  at 
Clifton. 

"  Modern  Side. — In  the  Third  Forms  and  the 
two  Lower  Fourth  Forms  Scripture,  English,  History, 
Geography,  Drawing,  and  Latin  are  form  subjects ; 
while  French,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science  (and 
in  the  Fourth  Forms  German)  are  taught  in  Sets. 
From  these  forms  a  large  number  of  boys  pass  into 
the  Military  Side.  The  rest,  on  being  promoted  into 
the  Upper  Fourth,  are  allowed  considerable  variety 
of  choice.  Form  work  in  the  Fifth  and  Upper  Fourth 
Forms  includes  only  Scripture,  English,  History,  and 
Geography.  All  boys  (except  a  few  who  are  excused 
for  special  work)  learn  Mathematics,  Science,  French, 
and  either  Latin  or  German  in  Sets.  Four  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  Practical  Science  work  in  the 
laboratories." 

How,  then,  should  Latin  be  taught  to  Modern 
Side  boys  ?  First  of  all,  we  should  relinquish  I 
think,  all  hope  of  teaching  Latin  composition,  and 
abandon    the   discussion   of   grammatical   niceties    and 


refinements  ;  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  translation, 
and  attempt  to  awaken  boys'  interest  in  the  hterary, 
historic  and  human  side  of  what  they  read ;  and  we 
must  never  forget  that,  during  the  Latin  hours,  it  is 
our  aim  to  teach  English  as  much,  or  more,  than  Latin. 
If  we  go  more  into  detail,  I  should  suggest : 
(i)  Accidence  should  be  reduced  to  the  simplest 
and  shortest  form :  exceptions  and  irregularities  I 
should  handle  cautius  sanguine  viperino. 

(2)  Syntax  should  be  based  on  the  analysis  (mainly 
in  English)  of  the  sentence — Mr.  H.  VV.  Household's 
The  Parts  of  Speech  and  their  Uses,  is  an  excellent 
book  for  this  purpose.  We  should  endeavour  to  get 
boys  to  see  why  people  ever  used  cases  and  moods. 
English  examples  should  be  largely  used,  and  for  this 
Maetzner's  English  Grammar  is  a  very  useful  store- 
house of  instances. 

(3)  The  main  part  of  the  work  should  be  Translation, 
and  this  should  be  largely  done  "  unseen "  and  viva 
voce  in  school.  As  soon  as  possible  boys  should  use 
dictionaries,  and  should,  when  doing  translation,  be 
carefully  taught  how  to  use  them  ;  this  is  an  art  many 
boys  never  acquire.  The  Gallic  War  and  the  Mneid 
(plain  texts,  no  notes  or  vocabularies)  may  be  handled 
earlier  than  at  present,  if  they  are  treated  somewhat 
after  this  fashion.  Take,  let  us  say,  the  two  first 
books  of  the  jEneid  ;  spend  some  hours  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  whole  in  outline,  and  the  story  of  these 
two  books  in  detail,  something  of  Virgil's  life,  his 
times  and  his  purpose  in  writing.  Translate  the  first 
hundred  lines  to  them  ;  if  they  learn  translation  lessons 
out  of  school,  be  careful  to  pick  out  the  easiest  pieces 
(six  lines  here,  ten  lines  there),  get  through  the  lesson 
as  quickly  as  possible,  translate  to  them,  give  them 
the  substance  of  the  parts  they  will  not  care  for.  At 
all  hazards  press  on,  let  them  see  the  action,  perceive 
that  something  is  going  on  —that  things  are  happening. 
Who  can  be  interested  in  a  story  when  he  reads  it  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  lines  every  other  day  ?  Limpets  are 
probably  uninterested  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
rocks  they  laboriously  traverse.  The  boy  who  is 
forced  to  struggle  with  homoepathic  doses  of  part  of 
a  casual  book  of  Virgil,  feels  like  the  man  "  who  read 
Clarissa  for  the  fable " — inclined  to  hang  himself. 
Whatever  else  be  sacrificed,  get  on  with  the  story. 
"  Set  books,"  that  is  a  few  hundred  lines  done  again 
and  again,  and  laboriously  "  got  up  "  and  reproduced 
in  examination,  seems  to  me  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

(4)  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  acquiring 
of  Vocabulary.  We  have  here  much  to  learn  from 
the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  might  make 
more  use  of  pictures  and  models  for  this  purpose  than 
we  do.  Here,  again,  we  must  continually  refer  to 
English   cognates   and   derivates. 

(5)  We  must  condescend  to  persuade  our  pupils 
that  Latin  is  worth  learning,  that  it  is  not  only  useful, 
but  indispensable  to  an  Englishman — in  fact,  we  must 
bring  the  Latin  language  "  home  to  their  business 
and  bosoms."  To  do  this  we  must  spend  some  time 
in  showing  the  relationship  of  Latin  with  other  Aryan 
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languages  and  with  the  Romance  tongues,  the  history 
of  the  Latin  element  in  English,  the  debt  which  Europe 
owes  to  Roman  law  and  government.  Boys  are  in- 
terested in  scraps  of  medijeval  or  modern  Latin,  which 
illustrate  English  or  local  history  ;  for  instance,  ex- 
tracts from  Magna  Charta  and  Doomsday,  Henry  IL's 
Charter  to  Bristol,  or  Camden's  account  of  that  ancient 
harbour.  Again,  as  a  change  from  a  construing  lesson, 
boys  may  be  told  to  find  out  the  meaning,  derivation 
and  history  of  such  words  as  decimate,  explicit,  desultory, 
and  so  on,  or  the  meaning  of  ordinal y  Latin  phrases 
in  common  use — primus  inter  pares  and  the  like — 
of  the  heading  of  Psalms  in  the  Prayer  Book,  or 
expressions  from  the  Latin  hymns  they  sing  in  chapel. 
Or  again,  they  may  put  into  modern  English  latinisms 
from  Milton,  or  translate  the  scraps  of  Latin  to  be 
found  in  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare,  or  explain  what 
Tennyson  meant  by  "the  Ausonian  king"  or  the 
"  cold  hie  jacets  of  the  dead." 

I  append  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean.  It  is  not 
an  examination  paper  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It 
should  be  done  viva  voce  in  form  with  the  assistance 
of  the  master,  and  with  the  help  of  a  Latin  and  an 
English   dictionary. 

CLIFTON   COLLEGE 

MID-TERM  LATIN  PAPER. 

MODERN  FOURTHS  AND  THIRDS. 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1906. 

1.  Translate  : 

(rt)  Liber  scriptus  proferetur, 

In  quo  totum  continetur. 
De  quo  mundus  indicetur. 
(h)  Quorum    nomina    infra   leguntur    vitse    prodigi 
patriae   profuere.     Idem   apud   matrem   quam 
exornarunt   alumni  memorem  mortui  vivunt. 

2.  Explain,  translating  the  words  in  italics  : 

(a)  Hearken  also  to  Salomon,  and  beware  of 
hasty  gathering  of  riches  :  Qui  festinat  ad 
divitias,  non  erit  insons. 

Bacon  :  Of  Riches. 
(&)  Cicero  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompey's  prepara- 
tion against  Caesar,  saith,  "  Consilitim  Pompeii 
plane    Themistocleitm    est :     putat    enim,    qui 
mart  potitur,  eum  rerum  potiri." 

Bacon  :    Of  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

(c)  Tressilllan   mustered    his    learning    to    reply : 

"  Lingua  Latince,  hand  penitus  ignarus,  venia 
iua,  domine  eruditiosime,  vernactdam  libentius 
loquor." 

Scott  :  Kenilworth. 

(d)  Dr.    Johnson    would    try    to    repeat    the    Dies 

tree  dies  ilia,  he  could  never  pass  the  stanza 
ending  thus,  Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus,  without 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Mrs.   Piozzi. 

(f)  That  majestic  art,  "  regere  imperio  populos," 
was   not   better   understood   by   the   Romans 


in  the  proudest  days  of  their  republic,  than 
by  Gonsalvo  and  Ximenes,  Cortes  and  Alva. 
Macaulay  :   War  of  tlie  Succession  in  Spain. 
(/)         Qui  procul  hinc,  the  legend's  writ, — 
The   frontier-grave   is   far   away — 
Qui  ante  diem  periit : 
Sed  miles,  sed  pro  patria. 

Newbolt  :  Clifton  College  Chapel. 

3.  Explain  the  words  in  italics  : 

(fl)  That  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve. — Milton. 
{h)  Elephants  endorst  with  towers. — Milton. 
(c)  Cold  Septentrion  blasts. — Milton. 
{d)  The  fiowry  lap  Of  some  irriguous  valley. 

Milton. 
{c)  Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent. — Milton. 
(/)  Hurled  to  and  fro  with  jacidation  dire. — Milton. 
(g)  Sportive  lambs  This  way  and  that  convolved. 

Thomson. 
(A)  The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toO. 

Thomson. 
(i)  His  vest  succint  then  girdling  round  his  waist. 

Pope. 

4.  Give  the  idiomatic  English  for  : 

(a)  Experto  crede.  {b)  Tu  quoque. 

(f)  Status  quo.  (d)  Exceptis  excipiendis. 

(e)  Cui  bono  ?  (/)  Dis  aliter  visum. 

{g)  Divide  et  impera.       (h)  Spiritus  intus  aht. 

5.  Give  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  following  words 

and  phrases  :  Bacchanalian,  Saturnalia,  Mercurial, 
to  hector,  to  tantalise,  vulcanite,  fauna,  a  Pyrrhic 
victory. 

6.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  into  English 

the  Latinised  words  :  negoce,  tenebrous,  pulchri- 
tude, nectareous,  noctivagous,  horrific.  What 
were  they  intended  to  mean  ? 

7.  Write  in  ordinary  modern  English  : 

(«)  But  what  was  most  stupendous  to  me  was 
the  rock  of  St.  Vincent,  the  precipice  whereof 
is  equal  to  anything  of  that  nature  I  have 
seen  in  the  most  confragous  cataracts  of  the 
Alps.  .  .  .  There  is  also  on  the  side  of  this 
horrid  Alp  a  very  remarkable  seat. 

John  Evelyn  :  in  Clifton,  1654. 

(6)  How  dulce  to  vive  occult  to  mortal  eyes 
Dorm  on  the  herb  with  none  to  supervise, 
Carp  the  suave  berries  from  the  crescent  vine, 
And  bibe  the  flow  of  longicaudate  kine. 

O.  W.  Holmes  :  .Estivation. 

8.  Translate  : 

(a)  Victrix  cause  Deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

(b)  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 

(c)  Et  quasi  cursores  vital  lampada  tradunt. 
{d)  Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur,  omnibus  usu. 
(e)  Una  salus  miseris  nuUam  sperare  salutem. 

We  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
Recommendations  of  the  Briiish  Deiitai  Association  (19 
Hanover  Square,  W.)  on  the  preservation  of  the  teeth. 
Next  to  the  eyes  of  pupils,  their  teeth  deserve  careful 
watching,  and  this  little  pamphlet  shows  how  best  to  do  it. 
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Church  PoHcy  in  Secondary 
Schools 

By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  David,  M.A. 

Headmaster  of  Clifton  College. 

There  is  a  fairly  well-defined  class  of  secondary  schools 
whose  schemes  contain  some  such  direction  as  this  :  "  Re- 
ligious instruction  shall  be  given  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  any  boy  may  withdraw  their  son  or  ward 
from  such  rehgious  instruction  or  religious  service." 
I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  these  schools  and  their 
relation  to  the  Church. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  boys  attending 
these  schools  do  not  belong  to  the  Church.  But  it  is 
clear  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  Nonconformist 
parents  have  been  and  remain  well  content  with  these 
schools,  and  this  without  claiming  the  full  exemption 
offered  in  the  conscience  clause.  That  is  to  say,  they 
willingly  allow  their  sonb  to  attend  the  Church  of 
England  services  in  the  school  chapel,  to  receive  Bible 
instruction  from  masters  who  are  probably  Churchmen, 
and  to  associate  very  closely  with  a  very  large  majority 
of  boys  who  are  members  of  the  Church. 

What  is  the  reason  why  such  parents  are  not  afraid  of 
so  powerful  a  combination  of  influences  presumably 
adverse  to  certain  convictions  of  their  own  ?  It  is 
mainly  because  they  are  quite  sure  (often  without  definite 
infonnation  on  the  point)  that  no  effort  is  likely  to  be 
made  directly  or  indirectly  to  withdraw  their  sons  from 
their  own  denominational  allegiance.  They  know  that 
a  schoolmaster's  view  of  his  responsibility  to  their 
children  includes  a  definite  religious  aim,  but  does  not 
include  the  least  desire  to  displace  a  boy  from  the  par- 
ticular communion  to  which  he  belongs.  That  is  the 
tacit  assumption  involved  in  the  presence  of  Noncon- 
formists of  almost  all  varieties  of  persuasion  in  secondary 
schools  of  this  type.  It  rests  upon  a  complete  and 
habitual  confidence  in  those  who  work  in  these  schools, 
and  I  believe  that  this  confidence  has  very  rarely  been 
found  to  be  misplaced.  I  believe  that  it  implies  also  a 
half-conscious  conception  of  the  Church  as  an  institution 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  national  religious 
interests  generally,  rather  than  occupied  as  a  sect 
among  other  sects  with  controversial  rivalry.  The  result 
is  that  these  schools  represent  an  admixture  of  religious 
opinion  roughly  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of 
such  opinions  among  the  classes  from  which  they  are 
recruited.  In  other  words,  many  English  secondary 
schools  may  be  regarded  as  religious  microcosms  of  the 
nation  ;  and  yet  they  are  attached  to  the  Church,  they 
are  intended  to  be  guided  by  Church  influence,  in  some 
sense  these  schools  belong  to  the  Church.  In  what 
sense  ?  In  the  same,  I  think,  in  which  it  may  be  said 
that  the  nation  belongs  to  the  Church.  The  Church 
of  England  is  the  National  Church.  She  is  commissioned 
to  have  regard  to  the  rehgious  need  of  every  Englishman 


not  only  in  its  personal  but  also  in  its  national  aspect. 
She  stands  to  him  as  the  perpetual  witness  to  the  unseen 
dependence  of  his  country  and  its  destiny  upon  the 
purpose  of  God,  and  the  perpetual  guardian  of  England's 
recognition  of  this  dependence.  His  own  religious 
inheritance  and  hopes  are  through  her  bound  up  with 
those  of  all  his  fellow  Englishmen,  whatever  may  be 
their  views  of  ecclesiastical  government  or  liturgical 
practice  or  doctrinal  theology.  She  offers  him  the 
worship  not  of  a  sect,  but  of  a  nation. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  groups  of  Englishmen 
disregard  the  opportunity  so  presented  to  them,  or  find 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
are  to  take  advantage  of  it.  To  the  nation  as  a  whole  the 
mission  of  the  National  Church  remains  the  same.  With 
a  part  of  the  nation  she  has,  of  course,  a  far  more 
intimate  relation.  To  the  many  who  find  within  her 
ministry  all  that  meets  their  need  in  the  form  which 
fits  their  tastes  and  tempers  she  has  her  special  duties. 
And,  therefore,  upon  her  own  children  she  makes  her 
own  particular  claims.  But  still,  to  all  and  sundry  of 
the  English  people,  whether  they  hear  or  whether  they 
forbear,  she  stands  for  the  national  expression  of  a 
national  religion. 

The  Church  in  the  school  has  precisely  the  same 
relations  as  the  Church  in  the  nation.  First,  of  her 
general  mission.  There  are  a  hundred  influences  by 
which  a  boy  is  learning  what  it  means  to  share  in  a 
common  life,  and  first  to  serve  his  school  in  order  that  he 
may  one  day  the  better  serve  his  country.  Our  hope  is 
that  even  if  his  connection  with  the  Church  involves 
no  more  than  his  presence  in  chapel  he  shall  find  that 
there  his  work  and  efforts  and  purest  hopes  for  himself 
and  his  school  are  being  gathered  up  with  those  of 
his  fellows  because  they  are  members  one  of  another, 
and  are  offered  for  the  acceptance  and  blessing  of  God. 
There  are  special  occasions  which  impress  this  aspect 
of  our  common  worship  clearly  on  the  dullest  boy. 
In  any  case,  I  believe  that  few  boys  fail  to  catch 
some  glimpse  of  the  corporate  import  of  our  service 
to  God  thus  hallowing  and  inspiring  our  service  of 
man. 

Secondly,  as  to  her  particular  charge.  Here  she  applies 
herself  no  longer  to  the  school  as  a  whole  but  to  those 
only  who  belong  to  her  communion.  For  this  she  finds 
her  first  and  fullest  opportunity  in  preparation  for  Con- 
firmation. It  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  the  recent  de- 
chne  of  the  number  of  masters  in  Holy  Orders,  far  more 
time  and  trouble  is  spent  upon  this  part  of  a  master's 
work  than  in  former  days.  I  believe  that  more  yet  wfll  be 
made  of  it.  I  may  speak  for  the  moment  of  two  aspects 
of  this  preparation.  We  are  concerned  first  and  mainly 
with  a  boy's  personal  religion  at  the  moment,  his  mental 
grasp  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism,  his  faith  as  it 
bears  on  his  work,  his  temptations,  his  opportunities. 
But  because  that  which  he  now  learns  must  grow  in  him 
with  the  growing  years,  his  preparation  will  be  incom- 
plete unless  it  assists  him  also  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  Church  which  shall  minister  always  to  his  rehgious 
Ufe  and  growth.    Therefore  we  are  concerned  also  with 
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his  particular  place  in'the' Church  to  which  he  has  been 
brought  up  and  which  is  finally  to  be  made  over  to  him  in 
Confirmation.  The  time  has  come  for  him  to  realise 
not  only  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Churchman,  but  also  the 
reason  why.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  opportunity  nor 
the  method  is  adapted  for  detailed  or  exact  instruction. 
But  much  is  gained  if  we  can  at  this  time  set  before  him 
in  general  terms  the  characteristics,  the  "  notes,"  and 
the  inheritance  of  his  Church,  and  then  urge  her  claims 
upon  his  active  allegiance.  A  boy  is  easily  impressed 
by  the  inspiring  record  of  her  work  in  and  for  the  nation 
now.  With  his  respect  for  tradition  he  is  readily 
appreciative  of  her  age-long  descent.  He  is  famihar 
with  the  idea  of  continuous  fife  and  of  power  passing 
down  a  line.  Once  reasonably  informed  of  her  place  in 
English  history  a  boy  is  readily  responsive  to  her  appeal. 
It  way  well  be  that  he  will  one  day  date  from  words  now 
spoken  the  beginning  of  a  purpose  to  serve  in  her  ministry. 
I  would  greatly  hope  that  there  may  be  laid  in  him  the 
foundation  of  a  worthy  conception  of  a  layman's  place 
and  duties.  But  in  any  case,  there  will  be  kindled  in 
him  a  reasoning  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers 
which  at  its  weakest  in  an  abiding  possession.  It  may 
very  likely  fade  a  little  or  even  be  dormant  for  a 
time,  but  it  will  never  be  entirely  lost  to  him,  because 
it  is  connected  in  his  memory  not  with  text-books 
and  the  classroom,  but  with  exceptionally  intimate 
teaching  at  an  exceptionally  thoughtful  period  of  his  life. 
I  believe  that  what  he  thus  hears  in  the  company  of  boys 
hke-minded  on  these  subjects,  with  opportunity  also  of 
discussion  with  a  master  privately,  will  be  of  greater 
value  to  him  as  a  starting-point  than  a  lesson  of  the 
same  kind  in  school,  even  if  such  lessons  were  practicable 
in  the  schools  of  which  I  speak. 

Much  may  be  done  to  fix  an  impression  so  gained  in 
the  course  of  Services  in  preparation  for  Holy  Communion. 
In  these  days  when  Celebrations  in  schools  are  far  more 
frequent  than  formerly,  there  are  readier  opportunities 
of  reminding  boys  occasionally  that  they  come  to  this 
service  as  members  not  only  of  the  school  but  also  of  the 
Church.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  sense  of  membership, 
in  any  case  so  strong  in  school  communion,  may  be 
made  to  include  and  develop  a  nascent  sense  of  Church- 
manship  also. 

Let  me  conclude  by  setting  out  briefly  the  points  of 
my  paper. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  connection  nominally 
defined  but  apparently  somewhat  indefinite  with  a  large 
number  of  secondary  schools  among  those  not  quite 
recently  founded.  This  connection  seems  to  many  to 
amount  to  very  little.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  active, 
and  capable  of  further  activity  in  two  directions  ;  first, 
in  the  school  community  generally,  to  which  the 
Church  of  England  bears  the  same  relation  as  it  bears 
to  the  country  at  large,  embodying  the  religious  side 
of  school  membership  and  pointing  to  an  active  con- 
ception of  her  national  character ;  secondly,  to  sons 
of  Church  parents  who  signify  and  may  be  taught 
to  begin  to  reaUse  their  Church  membership  in  Confir- 
mation. 


Educational  Museums 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  survcy  of  non-German  educational 
museums  has  lately  been  published  by  Ferdinand  Hirt, 
of  Breslau.  The  author,  Max  Hiibner,  described  the 
German  museums  in  a  work  published  in  1904.  His 
new  hook,  Die  Auslandischen  Schulmtiseen,  is  a  comple- 
ment to  the  latter,  undertaken,  as  the  author  informs 
us,  at  the  suggestion  of  Friedrich  Thomassen,  of 
Copenhagen. 

It  appears  that  there  are  sixty-six  museums  in 
existence  :  thirty-two  of  them  are  in  Germany  and  the 
rest  are  scattered  over  the  world.  England  has  two, 
the  Argentine,  Japan,  Servia,  Spain,  and  Uruguay 
have  one  each.  In  proportion  to  population  Switzer- 
land is  best  provided  for,  with  one  museum  to  every 
560,000  of  population.  Russia  gives  the  largest  vote 
of  public  money — £2400 — to  a  single  institution,  and 
France  possesses  probably  the  best  equipped  and  best 
organised  of  the  museums. 

Dr.  Hiibner's  object  is  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Museum  in  Germany,  with  which  the 
provincial  institutions  shall  be  affiliated.  With  this 
project  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  descriptions  of 
educational  museums  given  in  his  book,  their  functions 
and  their  history  monopolise  our  attention. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  educational 
and  a  school  museum.  The  latter  is  too  often  a  collec- 
tion of  cheaply  acquired  curiosities  ;  the  former  should 
give  a  complete  picture  of  the  state  of  foreign  and 
home  education  at  the  time  of  a  visit.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  an  exhibition  of  school  books  ;  furniture  and 
equipment,  Acts  and  official  papers,  the  work  of  the 
pupils  above  aU  should  find  a  place  in  an  educational 
museum.  At  many  recent  exhibitions,  Paris,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  there  has  been  a  section  devoted  to 
education.  The  educational  museum  reproduces  this 
section,  but  arranges  the  exhibits  with  pedagogical 
and  not  with  commercial  purpose. 

The  museum  is  most  efficient  when  it  is  connected 
with  a  training  college,  although  the  connection  often 
proves  unfavourable  to  the  consideration  of  secondary 
education.  Among  the  departments  there  will  be  an 
information  office,  a  department  for  lending  lantern 
slides,  and  an  editorial  department  issuing  a  periodical. 
The  best  lociis  for  such  a  museum  is  a  univei^sity  town, 
and  from  this  as  centre  branch  institutes  could  be 
organised.  This  has  hitherto  not  been  accomplished 
anywhere.  In  Germany,  where  the  provincial  organi- 
sation is  well  developed,  the  central  institution  is 
wanting.  In  France  the  central  museum  is  established 
but  there  are  no  branches. 

The    National    Museum   at    Brussels    has    the   most 
extensive  organisation.     The  exhibits  are  arranged  in 
nineteen  departments  in  the  following  manner  : 
I.  Acts,  codes  and  statistics. 
II.  Model  kindergarten  room. 
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III. 

Model  primary  room. 

IV. 

Agriculture. 

V. 

Needlework. 

VI. 

Housekeeping. 

VII. 

Manual  training. 

VIII. 

Geography. 

IX. 

Geography  of  the  Congo. 

X. 

History. 

XI. 

Gymnastics. 

XII. 

Normal  (primary)  college. 

XIII. 

Natural  history. 

XIV. 

Drawing. 

XV. 

Continuation  schools. 

XVI. 

Further  education  of  teachers 

XVII. 

Buildings  and  hygiene. 

XVIII. 

Miscellaneous. 

XIX. 

Library. 

The  functions  of  a  museum  are  not  always  Umited  to 
the  exhibition  of  products  and  collections.  In  some 
museums  a  room  is  specially  fitted  up  for  popular 
lectures,  in  others  temporary  exhibitions  are  held  in 
connection  with  an  impending  change  in  the  curriculum 
or  the  projected  issue  of  a  new  text-book.  In  some 
countries  the  authorities  of  the  museum  undertake 
the  purchase  and  dehvery  of  foreign  articles  for  use 
in  native  schools.  At  most  museums  it  is  possible 
for  the  teaching  public  to  borrow  books,  apparatus, 
lantern  shdes,  and  models.  In  1905  the  Argentine 
Museum  lent  14,000  books.  Herr  Hiibner  quotes 
the  rules  governing  loans  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museums,  but  he  gives  no  statistics. 

In  Denmark  the  establishment  of  the  Danish  School 
Museum  has  caused  gi'eat  changes.  In  1878  Emil 
Sauter  was  sent  to  Paris  to  report  on  the  exhibition. 
He  returned  with  a  number  of  exhibits  and  a  stock  of 
ideas  that  proved  exceedingly  fruitful.  Thirty  years 
ago  Danish  schools  were  incredibly  badly  equipped. 
That  this  is  not  so  to-day  is  due  to  the  support  given 
by  the  Government  and  the  Teachers'  Union  to  the 
proposals  of  Sauter. 

The  most  varied  functions  are  perhaps  discharged 
by  the  Paris  Museum.  It  maintains :  a  circulating 
library  to  assist  teachers  preparing  for  promotion,  a 
haU  for  the  meetings  of  educational  societies,  a 
collection  of  3500  sets  of  lantern  slides  (for  hire),  and 
a  semi-official  pubhcation,  La  Revue  Pedagogiqne.  The 
lantern  slides  are  freely  borrowed  by  ofticers  for  in- 
struction of  their  men  in  barracks.  Much  material 
has  come  to  the  Paris  Museum  through  the  exhibitions 
of  1889  and  1900,  but  its  future  is  still  a  matter  of 
anxiety.  In  all  probability  it  will  become  part  of 
the  University  of  France  and  be  used  as  a  means  of 
training  secondary  teachers. 

Three  of  the  Swiss  museums  celebrate  prominent 
schoolmen.  That  at  Ziirich  is  called  the  PestaUozzianum, 
the  Museum  at  Bern  commemorates  Emanuel  von 
Fellenberg,  and  the  Fribourg  Museum  honours  Pre 
Girard.  Quite  recently  the  Zurich  authorities  have 
decided  to  build  a  new  Girls'  High  School  and  to  hand 


over  the  Grossmiinsterschulhaus,  the  old  Collegium 
Carolinum,  to  the  directors  of  the  PestaUozzianum. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  called  attention  in  the  Times 
of  September  17  to  the  educational  value  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Ziirich.  In  a  few  years  the  city 
will  have  in  the  Landesmuseum,  the  Pestalozzianum, 
the  Gewerbemuseum  and  the  collections  of  the  Poly- 
technicum  a  wealth  of  exhibits  unequalled  for  a  town 
of  its  size. 

Of  Great  Britain  the  author  says,  "  A  prominent 
museum  for  education  and  instruction  is  lacking  both 
in  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies."  He  has  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Guild 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Hellenic  Society.  But  the  story 
of  the  efforts  of  these  societies  and  the  history  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  as  related  in  the  book  are 
alike  heartbreaking. 

Vacancies 

Marine  School  of  Engineers,  South  Shields. — Head- 
mastership.  Salary  begins  /350.  Apply  before  December 
13,  to  R.  Chapman,  Barrington  Street,  South  Shields 

Sherborne,  Foster's  School. — Headmastership.  Salary 
;^50  and  capitation  of  £2  los.  per  boy  ;  average  number 
6i.  Further  grant  made  for  school  expenses,  and  house 
with  room  for  20  boarders  provided  free.  Apply  before 
November  15,  to  J.  Douglas,  Greenhill,  Sherborne. 

Rutherford  College,  Newcastle -on-TYNE.  —  Three 
Form  Masters  wanted.  Salaries  begin  ;^i20  to  £1^0  ac- 
cording to  qualifications.     Apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Belfast,  Municipal  Technical  Institute. — Head 
of  Chemistry  Department.  Salary  ^^350.  Apply  before 
November  5  to  F.  C.  Forth,  Principal. 

RoTHERHAM  P.  T.  CENTRE. — Assistant  Mistress  wanted. 
Salary  ;£i30.     Apply:   W.  H.  Corbridge,  Secretary. 

Chelmsford  County  High  School. — Head  Mistress 
wanted.  Apply  before  November  3,  to  J.  H.  Nicholas, 
Education  Committee,  Chelmsford. 

Manchester  P.  T.  Centre. — Form  Mistress  wanted. 
Salary  ;^iio.  Apply:  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Director  of  Higher 
Education. 

Altrincham  H.  G.  School. — Assistant  Master  (trained) 
to  teach  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Salary  ;^iio  rising  to 
;^i6o  :  also  Assistant  Mistress  (trained)  to  teach  conver- 
sational French.  Salary  £go  rising  to  ^^130.  Apply: 
R.  P.  Ward,  City  Road,  Chester. 

Ludlow  G.  S. — Second  Mastership.  Salary  ;^I20  with 
rooms  and  part  board.  About  i^ioo  more  may  be  made 
by  taking  Sunday  duty. 


App 


ointments 


Mr.  J.  W.  McBain,  of  Toronto,  to  be  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry  at  University  College,  Bristol. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Alexander,  of  Glasgow,  to  be  Clerk  to  the 
Edinburgh  School  Board. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Barbier,  of  Cardiff,  to  be  I  ecturer  in  French 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hudson,  of  Dover  College,  to  be  Headmaster 
of  Keswick  High  School. 

Mr.  W.  G.  S.  Thornton,  King  Edward  VH.  School, 
Sheffield,  to  be  Headmaster  of  Tadcaster  Secondary  School. 
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Our  Schools 

X.     The  Manchester  High 
School  for  Girls 

The  Manchester  High  School  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  English  High  Schools  ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  distinguished.  In  1872  a  circular  was 
issued  by  the  Manchester  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  Women,  urging  the  establishment 
in  Manchester  of  a  school  for  girls.  The  circular 
pointed  out  that  there  were  many  schools  for  girls 
and  there  were  good  schools,  but  the  many  were  not 
good  and  the  good  were  not  many.  The  appeal 
met  with  a  generous  response,  a  Committee  was 
formed,  a  guarantee  fund  raised,  and  in  June  next 
year  Miss  Day  was  appointed  headmistress  of  the 
new  school,  an  office  she  held  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years — being  succeeded  some  eight  years  ago 
by  Miss  Burstall,  the  present  headmistress.  In  the 
first  six  years  the  number  of  pupils  grew  from  sixty 
to  more  than  four  hundred,  and  the  school  having 
outgrown  the  two  private  houses  it  originally  occu- 
pied, the  present  school  buildings  were  begun,  on 
a  good  site  in  Dover  Street,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  stone's-throw  from 
the  University.     Next,  the  Charity  Commissioners 


approved  in  1883  of  a  scheme  by  which  the  great 
Manchester  charity,  the  Hulrae  Trust,  endowed 
the  school.  At  the  same  time  the  governing  body 
received  a  more  public  and  representative  character, 
which  has  been  further  extended  by  recent  modi- 
fications, so  that  to-day  four  Universities,  the  Hulme 
Trustees,  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  and 
the  City  Councils  of  Manchester  and  of  Salford  all 
elect  representatives  upon  the  Board.  A  few  years 
later  another  High  School  was  established  under  the 
same  governing  body  at  Pendleton,  in  the  Borough 
of  Salford,  which  now  numbers  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pupils. 

Despite  the  rise  of  new  High  Schools  in  the  towns 
round,  which  previously  depended  upon  Manchester 
for  their  girls'  education,  despite  the  creation  of  suc- 
cessful suburban  schools  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Municipal  Secondary  School  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  on  the  other,  the  Manchester  High  School 
numbers  nearly  five  hundred  girls,  and  has  seen  a 
constant  growth  in  public  estimation.  Apparatus 
and  equipment  are  continually  receiving  additions. 
The  latest  extensions  are  a  first-rate  biological 
laboratory  and  a  cookery  school.  This  summer 
has  seen  the  whole  school  supplied  with  electric 
fight.  Broad  corridors,  roomy,  cheerful,  lofty 
classrooms,  each  with  a  dressing-room  opposite, 
assembly  hall,  dining-hall,  well-lighted  drawing- 
school,  music-rooms — so  arranged  that  the  pianists' 
strenuous  early  efforts  disturb  no  one,  excellent 
gymnasium  and  play-rooms,  and,  best  of  all,  an 
exceptionally  good  library,  a  room  beautiful  in 
itself  and  filled  with  the  studious  quiet  and 
dignity  lent  by  its  books— all  these  compose  a 
school  which  is  a  model  of  what  school  buildhigs 
should  be. 

The  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  school  was 
that  it  should  be  for  all  Manchester  girls,  without 
distinction  of  class  or  creed.  This  broad-minded 
policy  has  always  been  pursued,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  school  has  gained  through  its  cathohcity. 
Nothing  but  good  to  the  girls  themselves  has  come 
from  their  daily  contact  with  many  varied  types, 
and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best  pre- 
parations for  life.  A  girl  so  educated  from  child- 
hood can  hardly  be  narrow-minded  or  intolerant 
when  grown  up.  She  has  learnt  that  it  takes  all 
sorts  to  make  a  school ;  it  is  but  another  step  for 
her  to  realise  that  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world. 
She  learns  to  judge  her  fellows  by  the  standard,  not 
of  what  they  possess  nor  of  what  they  profess,  but 
of  what  they  are. 
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The  main  object  of  the  school  is  so  to  educate 
each  individual  girl  according  to  her  needs  and 
capabilities,  so  to  develop  her  capacities  and  train 
her  in  self-government  and  the  right  use  of  freedom 
that  she  shall  become  a  good  citizen,  useful  to  all 
about  her.  The  part  the  teacher  has  to  play  in 
this  development  is  often  underrated.  Her  in- 
fluence in  training  the  plastic  mind  from  infancy  to 
maturity  is  incalculable.  Only  picked  men  and 
women  should  become  teachers. 

Immense  pains  are  taken  at  our  High  School  to 
appoint  only  first-rate  teachers.  Good  salaries  in- 
creasing with  length  of  service  are  given,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  render  the  posts  desirable.  It  is 
hoped  that  shortly  very  much  more  will  be  done. 
Heads  of  departments  for  classics,  French,  German, 
mathematics,  science,  8zc.,  assist  the  headmistress  in 
organising  each  subject  of  instruction.  The  school 
is  fortunate  in  numbering  among  its  teachers  many 
enthusiasts.  The  relationship  between  teachers 
and  taught  is  just  what  it  should  be.  Happily, 
in  girls'  schools  tliere  is  no  tradition  of  enmity 
between  the  two.  Here,  certainly,  there  is  in  the 
main  friendly  co-operation  in  the  absorbing  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  Care  for  the  things  of  the  mind  is 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  must  be  a  dullard  indeed 
who  is  not  sensitive  to  its  presence. 

One  great  secret  of  the  girls'  interest  in  tlieir 
work  is  that  that  work  is  so  carefully  chosen.  The 
curriculum  is  unusually  elastic  and  varied.  As  one 
reads  the  list  of  subjects  taught  one  cannot  but  wish 
that  some  of  our  ancestors  whose  views  of  what  a 
girl's  education  should  be  were  so  rigid,  could  arise 
from  their  graves  and  visit  such  a  school  as  this. 
One  wonders  what  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  for  instance, 
whose  remarks  on  women's  education,  published 
in  the  Verney  Memoirs,  are  so  amusing  and  alluring, 
would  say  to  modern  •  methods.  In  Cromwell's 
days  he  wrote  to  his  little  god-daughter,  who  with 
pride  and  tremulousness  had  informed  him  that  she 
was  beginning  to  learn  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin : 
"  My  dear  Childe, — Nothing  .  .  .  could  have  sur- 
prised me  more  than  your  letter,  for  I  confess  I  did 
not  think  you  had  been  guilty  of  so  great  learning. 
.  .  .  Good  sweet  hearte,  be  not  so  covetous  ;  believe 
me,  a  Bible  with  the  Common  Prayer  and  a  good 
plain  Catechism  in  your  mother  tongue,  being 
well  read  and  practised,  is  well  worth  all  the  rest, 
and  much  more  suitable  to  your  sex.  I  know  vour 
father  thinks  this  false  doctrine,  but  be  confident 
your  husband  will  be  of  my  opinion.  In  French, 
you  cannot  be  too  cunning,  for  that  language  affords 


many  admirable  books  fit  for  you,  as  romances, 
plays,  poetry,  stories  of  illustrious  (not  learned) 
women,  receipts  for  preserving,  making  creams 
and  all  sorts  of  cookery,  ordering  your  gardens  and, 
in  brief,  all  manner  of  good  housewifery."  Could 
he  visit  our  school,  perhaps  he  would  mitigate  his 
wrath  at  finding  such  forbidden  fruit  as  Latin  and 
Greek  ripening  in  this  garden  of  girls  when  he  found 
Scripture  and  French,  gardening,  cookery,  and 
housewifery  also  well  tended  and  highly  esteemed. 

The  differentiation  of  subjects  for  particular  groups 
of  girls  is  possible  only  with  a  large  staff,  including 
many  specialists,  together  with  careful  organisation 
and  study  of  the  needs  of  each  individual  girl.  In 
the  lower  forms  a  broad  general  education  is  given 
to  every  girl,  including  some  science  for  all,  with 
teaching  in  Nature-study,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  subjects.  French  is  taught  to  all.  But  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  some  specialisation  begins.  The 
school  sends  an  exceptional^  large  proportion  of 
its  girls  to  the  University ;  most  of  these  naturally 
choose  the  University  of  their  own  city,  but  a 
number  also  proceed  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  ablest  girls  specialise 
in  classics  at  school ;  the  classical  tradition  has 
been  gradually  formed  and  is  strong,  owing  not 
merely  to  the  inherent  fascination  of  the  subject, 
but  largely  to  the  good  fortune  which  has  given  the 
school  a  succession  of  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin 
who  have  been  scholarly  without  being  pedantic, 
and  have  succeeded  in  kindling  the  love  of  their 
pupils,  not  for  the  languages  merely,  but  for  the 
treasures  of  literature  of  which  the  languages  are 
the  key.  A  number,  also,  of  the  elder  girls  specialise 
in  history,  and  through  the  wise  arrangement  by 
which  they  are  polishing  the  tools  of  their  craft — • 
that  is  to  say,  a  sound  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
modern  languages — during  their  school  years,  they 
come  to  the  University  equipped  for  serious  work 
in  their  chosen  subject.  The  Jones  History  Entrance 
Scholarship  at  the  University  of  Manchester  has 
been  carried  off  by  High  School  girls  seven  times  out 
of  the  nine  years  in  which  it  has  been  offered.  These 
history  scholars  have  shown  in  their  University 
career  the  fruits  of  their  excellent  school  grounding 
by  carrying  off  the  Bradford  History  Scholarship, 
research  scholarships,  and,  after  taking  their  degree, 
fellowships  in  history  endowing  them  for  their 
special  study  for  three  years  ;  and,  best  of  all,  they 
have  shown  by  their  published  work  that  these 
exceptional  opportunities  have  not  been  wasted. 
Mathematics  are  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  expert 
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mistresses.  Natural  science,  too,  claims  the  affec- 
tion of  some  ;  and  in  first-rate  physics  and  chemical 
and  biological  laboratories,  now  forming  part  of 
the  school  equipment,  there  is  every  facility  for 
scientific  work.  Zoology  is  studied  with  special  zeal, 
and  old  girls  who  have  been  grounded  in  this  subject 
at  school  have  made  their  mark  at  the  University, 
both  in  the  Faculties  of  Science  and  Medicine. 
Zoology  and  botany  are  subjects  in  which  a  number  of 
girls  have  distinguished  themselves,  doing  excellent 
work  afterwards  at  the  University. 

The  closeness  of  the  connection  between  school 
and  Universityis  unique,  and  isfacilitated  immensely 
by  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  University  treats 
women  and  men  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing. 
Many  professors  of  the  University  are  members  of 
the  governing  body,  and  the  last  three  chairmen 
have  all  been  chosen  from  among  them.  The  Head- 
mistress herself  is  a  lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  University,  and  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Discreet  use  is  made  of  the  school 
as  a  practising  ground  for  the  women  diploma 
students.  At  the  present  moment  two  mistresses 
in  the  school  are  also  lecturing  in  the  University 
in  their  special  subjects,  and  regular  visits  are  paid 
bv  the  girls  to  the  important  and  well-arranged 
University  museum.  The  Northern  Universities' 
Joint  Matriculation  Examination  is  the  normal 
"  leaving-examination  "  for  the  mass  of  the  school, 
and  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the  awards  of  ex- 
hibitions made  by  county  and  borough  councils  on 
its  results  have  gone  to  High  School  girls.  There  are 
close  professional  and  social  ties  between  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  two  institutions,  and  in  matters 
such  as  awarding  leaving-exhibitions  or  fitting  up 
laboratories  in  the  school  the  University  professors 
give  constant  and  ungrudging  help.  This  intimate 
association  of  the  two  neighbours  reminds  one  of 
continental  rather  than  of  usual  English  conditions, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  both.  But  the  ties 
of  the  school  to  the  Manchester  University  are  not 
exclusive  ones,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
tinguished positions  held  in  the  ,=cholastic  and 
academic  world  by  girls  from  the  school  who  have 
gone  to  Ncwnham  and  Girton.  or  more  recently  to 
the  Oxford  Women's  Colleges. 

The  close  links  between  school  and  the  local  Uni- 
versity are  only  one  indication  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  school  and  the  City  of  Manchester. 
The  whole-hearted  devotion  of  the  present  head- 
mistressto  the  school  and  its  pupils  lias  not  prevented 
her  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Man- 


chester Education  Committee,  which  is  now  respon- 
sible for  the  instruction  of  a  population  exceeding 
half  a  million.  An  admirable  public  speaker,  Miss 
Burstall's  voice  has  been  heard  from  many  plat- 
forms, and  she  has  made  her  influence  felt  on  the 
public  life  of  the  great  city  in  which  she  lives.  Her 
colleagues  show  equal  public  spirit,  and  some  of 
them  have  made  their  mark  in  public,  social,  philan- 
thropic, and  educational  work.  For  instance,  the 
present  chief  classical  mistress  is  secretary  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Classical  Association,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  volume  published  by  it  treating 
of  the  Roman  camp  called  Melandra,  which  has 
been  partially  excavated  under  its  auspices.  Another 
of  the  mistresses  has  co-operated  with  the  chairman 
in  editing  a  volume  of  State  Trials  of  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I.  The  head  of  the  German  department 
is  a  vigorous  member  of  the  education  committee  of 
a  neighbouring  large  borough.  The  work  of  the 
prefects,  eight  or  more  members  of  the  Senior  VL, 
who  are  elected  by  the  upper  forms  to  help  in  the 
government  of  the  school,  is  a  training  in  public 
spirit  and  usefulness  to  the  community  as  well  as  a 
valuable  aid  in  maintaining  the  tone  of  the  school. 

No  well-ordered  school  caters  merely  for  the 
minority  of  girls  who  go  to  college,  and  under  Miss 
Burstall's  auspices  wisely  devised  plans  have  been 
perfected  for  the  benefit  of  those  girls  whose  future 
careers  are  not  destined  to  be  academic.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  special  secretarial  class  for  girls  who 
wish  to  have  training  in  business  habits  and  methods. 
In  this  they  receive  special  technical  training  in 
such  subjects  as  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  book- 
keeping. Many  pupils  of  this  class  are  afterwards 
able  to  earn  their  own  living  as  clerks  or  as  secre- 
taries. For  those  who  wish  to  become  commercial 
correspondents  there  is  training  in  letter-writing  in 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  For  those  who 
wish  to  live  useful  lives  at  home  after  lea\ang  school, 
there  is  a  full  housewifery  course  for  their  last  two 
years  at  school.  This  training  covers  cookerj?, 
laundry-work,  plain  sewing,  and  dressmaking. 
Some  of  the  girls  who  intend  to  go  to  college  manage 
to  find  time  to  take  a  course  in  one  or  another  of 
these  housewifery  subjects. 

The  enumeration  of  subjects  studied  does  not 
show  what  is  the  essence  of  a  school.  These  are 
merely  the  currents  into  which  the  swelling  tide  of 
intellectual  interest  sweeps.  The  essence  of  the 
school  is  the  deep-flowing  pubhc  spirit  which  makes 
each  girl  feel  she  is  part  of  a  great  whole,  and  that 
upon  her  individually  rest  the  honour  and  name 
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of  her  school.  The  games,  flourishing  for  a  town 
school,  help  to  develop  this  soKdarity.  The  school 
premises  are  spacious  enough  to  provide  room  for 
a  gymnasium,  fives-courts,  and  tennis-courts. 
Within  a  few  minutes'  walk  is  a  school  garden,  which 
affords  great  delight  to  the  girls  who  cultivate  it. 
Within  an  easy  tram  ride  is  the  school  field,  where 
hockey  and  tennis  are  played.  The  school  does 
well  in  the  tennis  tournament  of  the  Lancashire 
schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  University 
hockey  team,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  district, 
is  always  drawn  from  old  High  School  girls.  In 
the  numerous  school  societies — the  Field  Club, 
Golden  Rule  Society,  Literary  Society — and  in  the 
school  magazine  the  public  spirit  of  the  school  finds 
training  and  expression.  An  active  "  Old  Girls' 
Association  "  binds  together  at  least  the  younger 
generation  of  those  educated  at  Dover  Street. 
Among  the  most  characteristic  instances  of  its 
activity  is  the  endowment  of  a  school  scholarship 
to  help  others  to  tread  the  path  they  themselves 
have  trodden.  The  Association  also  provides  funds 
for  holidays  for  poor  children  from  the  city. 

It  is  hard  to  generalise  as  to  the  after-careers  of 
the  girls  of  a  school  so  large  and  including  so  many 
different  types.  Most  of  the  girls  here,  as  else- 
where, quit  the  school  to  live  at  home.  A  good 
number,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  adopt  a 
more  strenuous  career.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
these  become  teachers,  and  every  sort  of  educational 
institution,  from  theUniversity  to  the  primary  school, 
numbers  Manchester  High  School  girls  among  its 
teachers.  At  Girton,  Newnham,  Holloway,  West- 
field  College,  Cardiff,  and  Manchester,  old  girls  of' 
the  Manchester  School  are,  or  have  recently  been, 
lecturers  in  colleges.  Many  teach  as  assistants  or 
heads  of  High  Schools,  scattered  widely  over  Britain 
and  the  Colonies.  A  fair  number  find  their  sphere 
as  teachers  in  pupil-teachers'  centres,  which  are, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  secondary  schools.  Some 
have  taken  up  work  in  primary  schools  ;  some  are 
on  the  staff  of  our  great  libraries  ;  some  are  workers 
in  philanthropic  activities,  in  charity  organisation 
and  University  settlements  ;  some  are  prominent 
as  organisers  of  political  work.  An  increasing 
number  have  taken  up  a  medical  career,  and  one  has 
recently  graduated  in  law.  Some  are  investigators 
in  such  fields  as  literature,  history,  philology,  and 
natural  science.  As  the  mothers  and  trainers  of 
the  coming  generation,  the  old  girls  are  living  out 
the  lesson  they  learnt  at  school — non  ministrari, 
sed  ministrare.     The  school  is  old  enough  to  include 


among  its  present  scholars  the  daughters  of  severaL 
"old  girls."     There  are  many  old  girls  among  the' 
teachers ;  they  are  also  beginning  to  be  represented ' 
on   the  governing  body.     Thus   the  past   and    the 
present  work  together  in  building  up  the  present  life 
of  the  school,  and  the  result  is  the  great  institution 
that  we  have  tried  to  describe. 

Though  serious  endeavour  is  a  note  of  the  school,  • 
yet  wherever  one  goes — classrooms,  playground., 
or  playing-field — one  sees  bright  happy  faces,  and' 
a  visit  to  the  school  is  better  than  a  tonic.  It  seems 
as  if  the  school  had  laid  to  heart  Stevenson's  truth : 
"  There  is  no  duty  we  so  much  imder-estimate  as 
the  duty  of  being  happy.  ...  A  happy  man  or 
woman  is  a  better  thing  to  find  than  a  five-pound 
note.  He  or  she  is  a  radiating  focus  of  goodwill  ; 
and  their  entrance  into  a  room  is  as  though  another 
candle  had  been  hghted."  We  appreciate  much 
these  softly  burning  candles,  which  take  the  form 
of  happy  girls  who  will  in  due  course  as  women  be 
able  to  throw  their  light  wider,  and  brighten  the 
dark  places  of  the  city  with  their  faith  in  those 
things  which  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

Mary  Tout. 

Individualism  in  Education 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  before  public  men 
enunciate  theories  on  education,  they  should  at  any 
rate  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  current  thought 
upon  the  subject,  and  not  produce  their  private 
lucubrations  as  if  definite  educational  principles  and 
ideals  had  not  been  established  by  the  work  of  centuries. 
A  favourable  specimen  of  such  irresponsible  theorising 
is  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wyndham  after  opening 
some  new  buildings  of  the  county  school  at  Hawarden. 
As  reported  in  the  Times,  Mr.  Wyndham  discussed, 
among  other  things,  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
such  places  of  education,  or,  in  his  own  words,  the 
grounds  upon  which  to  build  a  justification  for  the 
enormous  sums  of  the  taxpayers'  and  ratepayers' 
money  which  were  rightly  devoted  to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  this  country.  The  reasons  he  gave 
were  three.  One  was  "  to  prevent  uncommon  talent 
and  genius  being  overlooked."  Then,  "  Next  to  the 
discovery  of  genius,  one  of  the  chief  justifications  of 
education  was  that  it  enabled  all  to  secure  at  an  early 
age  an  independence  in  life."  But,  thirdly,  "  the 
real  justification  of  education"  was  that  it  "  gave  an 
opportunity  to  all."  "  Education  existed  in  order 
that  the  blossoms  of  intelligence  in  every  mind  should 
have  a  chance  of  unfolding  in  the  air  and  the  light  of 
a  liberal  understanding." 
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Now  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  early  indepen- 
dence, we  shall  agree  that  the  discovery  of  genius  and 
the  cultivation  of  intelligence  are  desirable  objects  in 
a  school,  but  what  I  complain  of  is  that  Mr.  Wyndham 
stops  here,  apparently  unconscious  that  he  is  upholding 
the  individualistic  theory  which  has  been  the  bane  of 
English  education,  and  on  which  in  another  connection 
the  vials  of  his  own  wrath  have  been  poured. 

Mr.  Wyndham's  theory  in  fact  dates  from  the  great 
indivadualistic  revival  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation.  The  conception  of  the  purpose  of  a 
school  which  then  arose  found  its  most  typical  exponent 
in  John  Locke,  who,  following  it  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  held  that,  given  money  enough,  there 
ought  to  be  no  schools  at  all,  but  only  private  tuition 
for  individual  boj^s.  For  Locke  took  very  seriously 
the  view  that,  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  words,  education 
ought  not  to  give  "  an  opportunity  for  making  every- 
body as  like  everybody  else  as  was  possible,"  holding 
that  its  object  was  rather  the  development  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  isolated  individuals.  Again, 
when  Mr.  Wyndham  says  that  "  it  was  right  that 
science  should  be  included  in  that  school  curriculum, 
because  they  were  living  in  an  age  of  science,"  and 
that  "  he  was  glad  that  French  was  taught  at  that 
school,  because  that  language  belonged  to  people 
endowed  with  radiant  intellect,"  he  is  only  repeating 
in  very  much  worse  English  what  Locke  wrote  more 
than  two  centuries  ago. 

The  strength  of  this  whole  point  of  view  is  its  re- 
cognition of  the  truth  that  the  complete  development 
of  each  individual's  powers  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
his  full  efficiency,  and  that  any  sacrifice  of  this  efficiency 
to  social  conditions  or  to  tradition  involves  a  waste 
of  power.  Its  weakness  is  its  treatment  of  each  in- 
dividual as  an  isolated  unit,  and  its  neglect  of  the  social 
aspect  of  all  development.  Its  fortunes  were  bound 
up  with  those  of  the  phase  of  thought  which  culminated 
in  the  enlightenment  and  wliich  lived  on  in  England  in 
the  school  of  Bentham.  Benthamism  is  now  practically 
dead  in  all  spheres  save  that  of  education,  where  its 
survival  is  a  proof  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  our  popular 
WTiters  and  speakers  on  schools  and  teaching  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  progressive  thought  of  our  time. 

For  all  through  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
growing  up  a  body  of  opinions  in  all  departments  of 
experience,  of  which  the  characteristic  featui^e  was 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  social  aspects  of  human 
life,  substituting  historical  evolution  for  mechanical 
causation,  and  recognising  instinct  and  emotion  as  springs 
of  action  co-ordinate  with  reason.  And  this  vein  of 
thought  and  feehng  gave  rise  to  a  new  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  our  schools.  It  began  to  be  said,  or 
more  often  felt,  that  the  school  work  was  inadequately 
appreciated  if  it  was  held  to  consist  in  the  intellectual 
training  of  boys  and  girls  as  individuals,  even  if  it  made 
them  earlier  independent,  or  gave  them  a  better  start 
in  life.  The  school  came  to  be  considered  as  also 
a  social  institution  by  means  of  which  the  higher  life 
of  the  community  was  conserved  and  handed  on.     Its 


purpose  was  therefore  the  enabling  of  each  generation 
to  appropriate  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  insight 
gained  by  its  predecessors,  in  order  that  it  in  turn 
might  carry  on  the  torch  of  culture.  The  schools  are 
necessary  instruments  for  preserving  the  continuity 
of  life  of  the  spirit.  If  all  our  schools  were  suspended 
for  a  generation,  the  result  would  be  a  breach  in  our 
intellectual  life,  which  it  might  take  centuries  to  repair. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  boy  learning  his  Latin  grammar 
is  really  helping  to  perpetuate  the  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  little  as  he  may  understand  the 
significance  of  his  employment,  and  the  same  thing 
holds  good  in  respect  of  his  assimilation  of  the  ethical 
standard  of  his  time  as  mediated  by  his  school. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  practical  difference  does 
it  make  whether  we  do  or  do  not  accept  this  wider 
point  of  view  ?  To  which  the  answer  is  that  the  two 
conceptions,  the  individualistic  and  the  social,  involve 
not  only  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  schools, 
but  diversity  of  methods,  of  internal  arrangement, 
and  even  external  organisation,  as  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  will  compare  the  school  systems  of  the 
eleventh  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity  I  will  sum  up  the  difference  in  antitheses 
which  in  any  adequate  discussion  would  demand  much 
qualification.  On  the  one  side  the  tendency  is  to 
emphasise  intellectual  training,  the  subjects  being 
by  preference  realistic ;  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments are  looked  upon  as  possessions  of  the  individual ; 
there  wiU  probably  be  some  form  of  social  exclusiveness, 
personal  rewards,  individual  examinations,  and  the 
neglect  of  corporate  life,  while  the  schools  will  tend 
to  be  mutually  independent.  On  the  other  side  stress 
would  be  laid  on  the  training  of  character ;  knowledge 
would  be  regarded  as  a  common  stock  to  be  used  for  the 
general  benefit ;  the  school  would  be  open  to  all  classes  ; 
there  would  be  corporate  examinations  and  rewards, 
a  highly  developed  social  life,  and  the  school  system 
would  be  organised  on  a  national  basis. 


'No  English  need  apply' 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Some  discussion  has  been  recently  provoked  by  the 
apparent  disinclination  of  Canadian  farmers  to  employ 
labour  from  these  shores.  Danes,  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians are  in  general  preferred,  and,  although  it  may 
be  exceptional  for  advertisements  expressly  to  state 
that  no  English  need  apply,  such  cases  are  not  un- 
known. Of  the  existence  of  a  strong  prejudice  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  its  issue  of  September  ig,  The 
Farmers'  Advocate,  published  at  Winnipeg,  endeavoured 
to  remove  what  it  termed  the  "  misconceptions  of  the 
English."  The  writer  pointed  out  that  "  the  average 
Englishman  is  as  good  a  man  as  the  average  Canadian 
or  any  other  nationality,  and  the  best  type  of  the 
former  is  as  good,  judged  by  all  known  standards,  as 
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any  that  walk,"  and  further,  that  "  the  good  type 
of  Enghshman  is  one  of  the  best  assets  Canada  can 
have."  This  is  true,  but  that  one  of  the  most  prominent 
agricultural  journals  should  consider  it  necessary  to 
emphasise  the  fact  is  very  significant.  Unfortunately 
the  prejudice  is  intelligible  enough.  It  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  To  some  extent  it  is  a  relic  of  the 
past.  A  generation  ago  during  the  boom  in  the  corn- 
growing  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  when 
Manitoba  first  came  into  notice,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  regard  those  districts  as  an  obvious  dumping-ground 
for  the  sons  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  had 
failed  in  England.  The  "  remittance-man "  became 
a  by-word  for  incompetence  and  vice.  Matters  have 
improved  in  this  respect.  It  is  now  realised  that 
success  in  the  Colonies  demands  the  same  qualities  as 
success  at  home,  and  that  to  deport  our  failures  from  a 
desire  to  be  rid  of  them  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  simply 
to  accelerate  the  descensus  Averni.  But  the  bad  impres- 
sion created  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  still  lingers. 

For  the  present  attitude  of  the  Canadian  farmers, 
however,  other  and  more  definite  reasons  must  be 
assigned.  The  material  sent  is  not  the  material  required. 
It  compares  unfavourably  with  the  product  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  It  does  not  possess  the 
same  steadfastness  of  purpose,  thrift,  adaptabOity  or 
resourcefulness.  It  is  less  amenable  to  authority, 
while  it  lacks  the  power  of  initiative.  The  inherent 
capacity  for  work  may  be  equal,  but  the  disposition 
to  work  is  not.  These  defects  characterise  the  labourer 
at  home,  but  their  importance  is  perhaps  not  so  manifest. 
The  conditions  of  life  upon  an  English  farm  differ 
widely  from  those  which  obtain  in  Canada.  The  work 
is  lighter,  and  is  usually  performed  in  a  half-hearted 
manner ;  in  the  Colonies  there  is  no  place  for  the 
shirker,  and  a  man  can  neither  maintain  nor  improve 
his  position  unless  he  throws  his  whole  energy  into 
every  task.  The  hours  are  shorter  :  the  Canadian 
labourer  works  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  in 
the  busy  season.  With  us  assistance  from  outside  is 
summoned  whenever  a  trifling  accident  occurs  :  the 
blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  v/heelwright  and  the 
mason  are  always  available.  The  Canadian  farmer 
has  to  rely  mainly  upon  his  own  resources  ;  the  labourer 
that  he  wants  is  the  one  who  can  cope  with  difficulties 
as  they  arise,  can  drive  a  nail  or  use  a  saw,  all  agri- 
cultural buildings  m  the  Dominion  being  practically 
made  of  wood,  and  bring  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
all  that  he  undertakes.  The  man  accustomed  to 
our  easy-going  habits  cannot  readily  adapt  himself  to 
a  new  environment,  nor  has  his  early  training  in  any 
way  hitherto  qualified  him  to  do  so. 

The  remedy  lies  in  sounder  methods  of  education,  j 
We  must  concentrate  our  efforts  less  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  more  upon  the  development 
of  intelligence.  Intelligence  is  the  great  desideratum, 
and  it  can  only  be  stimulated  by  bringing  the  child 
at  every  stage  of  his  school  career  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  reality.  To  be  conversant 
with   things,   to   observe   accurately,   to    think  clearly. 


and  to  draw  correct  inferences  constitute  the  best 
equipment  for  every  lad,  whether  destined  to  emigrate 
or  not.  This  is  the  surest  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  the  qualities  of  self-reliance,  application  and 
independence.-.  Nor  need  we  go  abroad  to  learn  how 
these  ends  may  be  attained.  In  many  an  urban 
and  rural  school  the  instruction  to-day  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  These  schools  illustrate  what  is  practi- 
cable and  expedient  under  very  varying  conditions, 
and  they  furnish  excellent  models.  To  raise  the  rest 
to  their  level  is  our  immediate  duty,  and  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  profitable,  though  possibly  less 
conspicuous,  to  provide  funds  whereby  teachers  might 
be  enabled  to  examine  successful  experiments  here, 
instead  of  studying  schools  in  America,  where  the 
circumstances  are  wholly  dissimilar,  and  the  results 
are  generally  inferior. 

Attempts  to  train  specifically  for  the  Colonies  by 
teachers  lacking  in  colonial  experience  are  fore- 
doomed to  disappointment.  The  colonial  life  must 
be  lived  to  be  understood.  A  certain  type  of  character 
is  the  essential  antecedent  to  success,  and  that  type 
can  be  formed  by  education.  It  does  not  concern 
the  elementary  or  the  secondary  schoolmaster  to 
consider  the  future  pursuits  or  destiny  of  his  pupils. 
His  function  is  solely  to  educate  in  its  most  liberal 
sense,  and  in  exact  proportion  as  he  fulfils  this  function 
will  he  turn  out  a  product  capable  of  assimilating 
itself  to  whatever  requirements  may  be  imposed  upon 
it.  With  all  his  latent  faculties  uniformly  developed, 
the  Englishman  will  have  no  occasion  to  fear  the  com- 
petition of  Scandinavians  or  others,  and  Canada  will 
welcome  him.  According  to  the  last  circular  issued 
by  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  the  principal 
demand,  especially  in  spring  and  during  the  hay  and 
grain  harvests,  is  for  capable  men  and  boys  who  under- 
stand farm  work,  milking  cows,  looking  after  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  or  pigs,  killing  and  dressing  animals, 
&c.  Even  inexperienced  hands  may  get  places  in 
the  spring,  provided  they  are  willing  to  learn  and 
are  strong  and  capable  ;  their  wages  at  first  will  not 
be  above  £z  a  month,  but  free  board  and  lodging  are 
supplied.  The  average  wages,  with  board  and  lodging, 
for  farm  labourers,  during  seven  or  eight  months  in 
the  year,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  are  from  £2  to 
£4.  a  month ;  in  Prince  Edward  Island  from  £2  to 
£3  14s.  In  Ontario  they  range  from  £1  5s.  to  £5  5s. 
a  month  with  board,  &c.,  during  the  working 
season,  the  average  having  risen  to  £4  los.,  or  without 
board  £6  6s.  In  New  Brunswick  and  in  Nova  Scotia 
wages  are  £2  to  £4  a  month,  with  board,  from  about 
May  to  November.  In  Manitoba  they  average  £4 
to  £5  a  month  for  the  summer  months,  and  £1  to  £3 
in  winter,  and  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  they 
range  in  summer  from  £4  to  £5  los.  a  month  with 
board.  In  British  Columbia  farm  hands  receive  from 
£3  to  £7  a  month  with  boai'd,  but  in  Vancouver  Island 
and  elsewhere  many  farmers  are  said  to  employ  Japanese 
and  Chinamen  for  farm  work  at  about  £5  a  month 
without  board,  or  £3  with  board. 
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i  The  Book  and  Its  Writer 

Professor  Welton's  "Principles 
and  Methods  of  Teaching 
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Professor  Welton  has  followed  up  the  production 
of  two  important  popular  works  on  logic  by  the  produc- 
tion of  two  equally  important  works  on  education. 
We  refer  to  The  Logical  Basis  of  Education,  published 
a  few  years  ago,  and  to  the  work  now  before  us. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  the  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Teaching  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  excellent  book,  full 
of  the  sound  wisdom  that  springs  from  an  experience 
illumined  from  the  first  by  reflection  upon  principles. 
Professor  Welton  has  carefully  avoided,  it  seems  to  us, 
any  parading  of  pedagogical  knowledge ;  his  references 
and  quotations  are  few  and  far  between  ;  neverthe- 
less, observant  readers  will  hear  the  echo  of  many  a 
heated  controversy  as  they  study  the  opening  chapters 
of  this  book.  It  is  clear  that  the  writer  has  thoroughly 
weighed  the  rival  arguments  before  forming  and  stating 
his  own  conclusions.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
the  reserve  maintained  by  the  author  with  regard 
tojnames  and  books  has  not  been  rather  overdone  ; 
the  elementary  teacher,  for  whom  this  book  is  intended, 
will  take  no"  more  harm  from  being  introduced  to 
those  men  who  have  made  educational  history  than 
the  law  student  takes  harm  from  learning  the  circum- 
stances and  titles  of  the  leading  cases  that  have  made 
English  law.  Still,  a  sound  philosophy  of  education  is 
here— is  present— in  Professor  Welton's  book ;  and 
we  only  suggest  that  the  historical  and  biographical 
aspects  of  pedagogics  give  an  interest  even  to  the 
soundest  and  most  assured  philosophy.  Possibly,  too, 
a  little  more  psychology  might,  with  advantage,  have  been 
insinuated  amid  the  discussions  on  educational  topics. 

The  book  opens  with  a  recognition  of  the  chaotic  and 
obviously  transitional  state  of  educational  thought,  and 
a  famous  and  pertinent  quotation  from  Aristotle  is  intro- 
duced to  remind  us  that  this  chaos  is  no  new  thing.  We 
are  then  presented  with  a  definition  of  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  "  to  lead  the  child  into  the  fullest,  truest, 
noblest  and  most  fruitful  relations  of  which  he  is 
capable  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives."  Such 
relations,  broadly  speaking,  are  those  of  knowledge 
and  those  of  action,  but  Professor  Welton  does  not, 
in  our  opinion,  make  such  use  of  the  distinction  (not 
an  absolute  one,  we  admit)  between  "knowledge" 
and  "skill"  as  we  should  like.  It  was  Professor 
Findlay  who,  in  his  Principles  of  Class  Teaching,  sug- 
gested that  different  canons  of  educational  method 
are  demanded  for  "skill"  subjects  than  for  "know- 
ledge" subjects;  and  though  "skill"  subjects  involve 
the  acquisition  of  motor  ideas,  and  thus  are,  in  a  sense, 
"knowledge"  subjects,  it  seems  to  us  a  retrograde 
step  expressly  to  minimise  a  really  fruitful  distinction 
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at  a  time  when  so  many  distinctions  are  unfruitful 
or  dangerous.  No  doubt  Professor  Welton  is  largely 
right  when  he  claims  that  "  reception  of  idea  and 
carrying  out  of  idea  [should]  always  go  hand  in  hand ' '  ; 
composition  exercises  (and  the  Uke)  based  on  the 
subject-matter  of  a  "  knowledge "  lesson  should  be 
a  part  of  that  lesson,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  sequel  to  it. 
Still,  there  are  the  two  aspects,  and  to  lose  sight  of 
real  distinctions  is  as  fatal  as  the  estabhshment  of 
unreal  or  misleading  ones. 

On  this  last  point  Professor  Welton,  influenced 
probably  by  Herbartian  thought,  is  explicit.  The 
old  "faculty"  doctrine  receives  but  scant  courtesy 
at  his  hands.  The  teacher  must  "  think  of  the  value 
of  his  teaching  in  terms  of  the  concrete  life  of  the 
pupils,  and  not  in  terms  of  abstract  faculty  training." 
"It  is  assumed  [by  advocates  of  the  faculty  doctrine] 
that  the  capacity  for  acting  can  be  divorced  from 
everything  which  makes  it  a  real  activity  ;  that  habit 
is  a  tendency  to  do  irrespective  of  what  is  done.  But 
all  this  is  at  hopeless  variance  with  fact."  Or,  as 
Mr.  Whelpton,  who  contributes  the  chapters  on  Mathe- 
matics and  Geography,  expresses  it  with  particular 
reference  to  the  former  subject,  "  There  is  no  faculty 
of  reasoning  which  when  sharpened  and  tempered  by 
mathematics  can  be  applied  to  reasoning  in  other 
matters.  A  good  mathematician  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  statesman."  Professor  Welton  also  points  out  the 
dangers  of  educational  fanaticism  and  change  that  follow 
from  the  stress  on  faculty  training.  "  A  century  ago 
it  was  memory,  afterwards  the  reason  and  understanding 
[that  became  fashionable]  :   nowadays  it  is  observation." 

There  follows  a  sensible  discussion  of  the  question 
of  "Concentration"  and  Correlation.  Professor  Welton 
rightly  condemns  as  "  fantastic  "  the  scheme  of  selecting 
one  definite  subject  as  "centre"  for  the  curriculum, 
though  he  makes  the  mistake  of  attributing  this  pro- 
posal to  "the  Herbartians "— the  fact  being  that 
only  a  very  few  Herbartians,  and  certainly  not  Herbart 
himself,  are  responsible  for  it.  His  discussion  of  such 
maxims  as  "  From  easy  to  difficult,"  "  From  concrete 
to  abstract,"   is  sound  and  useful. 

The  difficult  question  how  far  science  teaching  can  be 
made  "heuristic"  is  dealt  with  in  a  few  wise  para- 
graphs. Professor  Welton  sees  the  dangers.  Children 
are  too  often  "  allowed  to  enunciate  as  a  result  of  their 
observations  a  universal  law — true  in  itself  it  may  be, 
but  absolutely  unjustified  by  the  evidence  before  them." 
"The  great  danger  to  be  avoided  is  an  appearance  of 
advance  in  mental  power  without  the  reality."  There 
is  probably  nothing  in  these  words  to  which  Professor 
Armstrong  would  take  exception  ;  but  Professor  Walton's 
criticism  of  current  laboratory  methods  of  "  practical  " 
teaching  may  be  less  welcome  to  the  protagonist  of 
the  "heuristic"  cause. 

When  the  reader  turns  to  the  first  of  those  chapters 
that  deal  with  the  definite  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
he  will  be  confronted  by  a  somewhat  fresh  and  decidedly 
debatable  presentation  of  the  problem,  "  How  to 
teach    Reading?"     Professor    Welton    does    not    share 
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the  common  objection  to  the  "  alphabetic  method." 
"The  child  is  not  troubled  by  the  supposed  logical 
dilficulty  that  the  sounds  dee,  o,  gee,  when  combined 
do  not  give  the  sound  dog,  simply  because  the  difficulty 
never  enters  into  his  head."  The  writer,  it  is  true, 
objects  to  any  synthetic  method— alphabetic  or  phonic  ; 
but  we  cannot  fully  agree  with  him  in  his  unyielding 
advocacy  of  "  connecting  visible  symbol  with  idea  "  ; 
how  is  this  possible  with  such  words  as  "  the,"  "  on," 
&c.  ?  A  certain  stress  at  tirst  on  the  merely  technical 
side  of  enunciation  seems  to  repay  the  teacher. 
Experience  goes  to  show  that  synthetic  methods, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  have  a  great 
value,  especially  when  the  necessity  for  guarding 
against    shpshod    pronunciation    is    recognised. 

Though  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  Teaching  of 
Music  has  been  contributed  by  another  hand  than 
Professor  Welton's,  its  spirit  is  in  full  conformity 
with  that  of  the  book  as  a  whole  ;  there  is  the  same 
stress  on  subordinating  technical  excellence  to  artistic 
enjoyment,  the  formal  to  the  real.  The  same  principle 
runs  through  the  succeeding  chapters,  some  of  which 
are  of  distinguished  merit.  Mr.  Whelpton's  able  con- 
tribution has  been  already  referred  to.  Teachers  in 
girls'  schools  will  be  glad  of  the  section  on  needlework. 

The  book,  in  short,  is  an  immense  advance  upon  the 
type  of  "school  management"  book  that  has  too 
long  held  the  field,  and  we  wish  it  the  success  it  deserves. 

F.  H.  H. 

Pictures  for  Schools 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

„  SiR,-^You  frequently  point  out  that  when  the  Education 

question  "  has  been  dealt  with  we  shall  still  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  for  education. 

Among  the  objects  which  have  to  be  aimed  at  in  order 
to  brighten  the  school  hfe  of  our  children  is  the  selection 
of  satisfactory  pictures  for  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms. 
In  many  schoolrooms  too  little  has  been  done  in  this  way. 

Not  a  few  excellent  pictures  have  been  pubhshed  and 
provided,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  too  smaU.  We  seem 
to  need  more  really  large-sized  pictures,  inexpensively 
reproduced,  hke  posters  in  good  colour,  which  would  occupy 
the  upper  part  of  a  school  wall  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  frieze  on  a  large  scale,  which  the  children  could  see  easily 
from  any  part  of  the  room.  An  experiment  has  recently 
been  made  in  this  direction  which  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  With  the  help  of  an  experienced  artist,  a 
historical  set  of  ships  has  been  painted.  There  are  three 
panels,  namely,  Viking  ships,  Armada  ships,  Trafalgar 
ships.  Each  panel  is  about  5  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.,  so  that  the 
set  occupy  a  space  of  16  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.,  which  will  be 
found  vacant  on  the  upper  waU  of  a  {.:ood  many  schoolrooms. 

There  may  be  some  educational  authorities  who  would 
care  to  know  of  these  pictures,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
e.xcellently  fitted  for  their  purpose.  In  addition  to  their 
decorative  value,  they  should  help  in  some  degree  to 
encourage  an  interest  both  in  our  history  and  in  our  Navy. 

1  have  a  certain  number  of  single  panels  which  I  shaU 
be  glad  to  send  as  specimens  to  any  secretary  of  a  county 
or  borough  educational  authority  who  may  care  to  write 
to  me,  till  the  number  is  used  up,  or  I  can  give  further 
information  about  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

2  Weaponness  Park,  Arthur  H.  D.  Acl.\nd. 

Scarborough. 


The  Educational  Aspect 
of  Hobbles 

II.    Stamp-collecting 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

There  is  no  hobby  that  springs  so  spontaneous  in  a 
boy's  breast  as  Stamp-coUecting.  No  need  here  for 
external  inspiration  and  for  subtle  inducements  to  lead 
the  pupil  on  till  his  interest  is  sufficiently  awakened  to 
carry  him  along  by  its  own  weight.  The  mere  sight  of 
half  a  dozen  foreign  stamps  is  sufficient  to  infect  a  whole 
form  with  philatelic  fever. 

Cynics  would  say  that  this  is  merely  the  first  eager 
manifestation  of  the  commercial  spirit.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  stamp-coUecting  may  only  too  easily  become 
the  means  of  training  boys  in  all  the  questionable  tactics 
of  commercial  life,  and  this  question  will  come  up  for 
treatment  in  due  course  ;  but  to  set  down  the  almost 
universal  enthusiasm  among  boys  for  this  hobby  to 
mercenary  instincts  is  making  rather  too  large  a  draft 
on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

The  excellence  of  this  hobby  from  an  educational 
standpoint  consists  in  the  many  direct  appeals  it  makes 
to  a  child's  natural  propensities.  In  the  first  place 
all  children  delight  in  pictures,  and  especially  coloured 
pictures  ;  true,  the  minute  size  of  postage  stamps  miti- 
gates against  a  child's  full  appreciation  of  their  pictorial 
qualities — which  will  appeal  to  them  more  as  they  grow 
older — but  the  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  views 
and  portraits  represented  by  the  fiscal  issues  of  the 
different  countries.  Not  only  is  the  child's  sense  of 
colour  and  form  educated  by  means  of  this  miniature 
picture  gaUery,  but  unconsciously  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
acquire  some  insight  into  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  art  of  designing. 

The  value  of  Philately  as  an  instrument  for  teaching 
Geography  and  History  may  be  easily  overrated.  In 
the  case  of  exceptional  boys  whose  interest  in  things 
literary  and  historical  is  easily  aroused,  stamp-collecting 
opens  a  wide  and  valuable  field  for  their  minds  to 
explore  ;  and,  with  the  average  boy,  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  to  awaken  his  sympathy  by  those  who  can  unravel 
the  fascinating  stories  told  by  many  a  postage  stamp. 
There  is,  however,  always  a  risk  of  destroying  the 
spontaneity  of  a  hobby  by  introducing  a  suspicion  of 
"  lessons."  The  bogy  "  useful  knowledge"  must  not  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  essence  of  hobbies — 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  first  article  of  this  series  * 
— is  that  their  mainspring  must  be  situated  in  the  child 
itself,  and  all  attempts  to  draw  attention  to  the  utili- 
tarian aspect  of  the  amusement  should  be  avoided  except 
by  teachers  hberally  endowed  with  tact  and  enthusiasm. 
The  historical  and  geographical  value  of  stamp- 
collecting  being  the  feature  most  commonly  dwelt  on, 
*  Entomology. 
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we  shall  not  further  discuss  it  here,  except  to  say  that 
however  widely  people  may  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
such  knowledge  acquired,  on  the  lowest  estimate  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  mere  fact  of  repeatedly  hunting 
up  the  different  countries  in  an  alljum,  and  also  the 
constant  handling  of  the  portraits  of  the  countries'  rulers, 
must  in  time  impress  the  mind  of  even  the  dullest  boy 
with  a  few  serviceable  facts. 

Needless  to  say  the  thirst  for  knowledge  does  not  con- 
stitute one  of  the  prime  incentives  to  stamp-collecting. 
Equally  potent  with  the  one  already  noticed — the  love 
of  pictures — is  the  opportunity  provided  by  this  hobby 
for  a  succession  of  short  spells  of  activity,  so  adapted  to 
the  mercurial  temperament  of  a  child,  and  especially 
a  boy.  At  the  same  time  each  individual  operation  is 
part  of  a  sequence,  and  the  boy  is,  for  the  most  part, 
unconsciously,  building  up  a  big  thing  out  of  a  series  of 
httles — which  indeed  is  merely  stating  a  rough  definition 
of  the  process  of  all  true  education. 

While  Entomology  affords  an  excellent  training  in  the 
close  observation  of  the  animate  world,  Philately  trains 
the  eye  even  more  keenly  for  the  minute  examination 
of  inanimate  objects.  Many  a  connoisseur  has  no 
doubt  owed  his  happy  evolution  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  his  young  days  a  collector  of  postage  stamps  ;  and 
what  more  salutary  result  could  be  desired  for  our 
hobby-loving  schoolboy  than  that  he  should  develop  into 
a  connoisseur  of  one  of  the  many  arts  that  silver  the 
grey  cloud  of  our  workaday  existence  ? 

Manual  dexterity  is  not  so  prominent  a  feature  in  this 
hobby  as  in  Entomology  ;  but  a  properly  kept  stamp 
collection  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  careful 
manipulation — and  here,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  kindly  guidance  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  This  is  not  a  practical  treatise  on  stamp- 
collecting,  and  the  many  valuable  hints  that  any  adult 
philatelist  can  give  to  a  beginner  must  not  be  allowed 
to  occupy  our  space. 

It  is  time  rather  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  evils 
likely  to  vitiate  the  pursuit  of  this  hobby,  and  to  suggest 
means  by  which  they  may  be  avoided  or  allayed. 

We  have  mentioned  the  commercial  spirit.  Stamp- 
collecting  necesssarily  involves  the  practice  of  barter, 
otherwise  known  as  "  swopping,"  Here  at  once  arises 
the  occasion  for  the  wise  to  rob  the  foolish.*  How  can  it 
be  provided  against  ?  To  those  who  remember  their 
own  days  in  schools  where  stamp-coUecting,  like  other 
hobbies,  was  allowed  to  pursue  its  course,  uninfluenced 
by  any  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  the  masters — other 
than  by  sundry  confiscations  from  unwary  traffickers 
at  unwise  times— the  fleecing  of  the  foolish  seemed  a 
natural  concomitant  in  the  making  of  a  collection. 
Nowadays  a  more  familiar  spirit  pervades  our  schools  : 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  master  is  not  confined  to  the 
classroom   and   to   the   actual   hours   of    teaching,   but 

•  It  is  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  tliis  article  to  discuss  the 
world's  accepted  ethics  of  buying,  selling,  and  e.>:change.  How- 
ever necessarily  admissible  they  may  be  in  later  life,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  efiect  is  mischievous  and  immoral  if  they 
are  allowed  to  pass  current  among  children. 


extends  more  or  less  over  the  wide  field  of  all  the  interests 
that  go  to  make  up  a  boy's  life  at  school ;  so  that  we 
may  assume  that  the  prevalence  of  the  stamp  craze  in  a 
school  would  not  now  fail  to  awaken  some  interest  in  one 
or  two  members  of  the  school  staff. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  writer's  remarks  in  these 
articles  may  have  given  rise  to  the  behef  that  he  is 
opposed  to  all  external  interference  with  the  pupE's 
hobbies.  This  is  far  from  the  case.  What  is  attacked  is 
the  over-supervision  and  guidance  of  boys  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  self-chosen  intellectual  amusements,  and  not  the 
benevolent  and  sympathetic  interest  which  all  children 
— in  school,  as  out  of  it — should  naturally  arouse  in 
their  elders. 

There  are  man}?  ways  in  which  a  master's  influence  may 
be  exercised  for  good  in  this  matter  of  stamp-collecting. 
To  prevent  promiscuous  "  swopping,"  and  its  attendant 
temptations,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  appoint  one 
or  two  times  a  week  when  collectors  may  meet  for  pur- 
poses of  exchange  in  the  master's  form-room.  Here 
they  can  be  left  just  as  much  or  as  little  to  their  own 
devices  as  the  master  may  see  fit.  He  may  be  engaged 
at  some  not  very  exacting  work  at  his  desk  the  while, 
and  at  the  same  time  may  gather  a  verj'  fair  impression 
of  how  things  are  going.  (Incidentally,  too,  he  will 
witness  unexpected  revelations  of  character,  and  will 
gain  many  useful  hints  towards  the  more  correct 
appreciation  of  some  of  his  pupils.) 

The  "swopping"  meetings  should  be  as  informal  as 
possible.  To  inaugurate  a  Stamp  Club  with  fixed 
regulations,  and  to  encourage  the  issuing  and  circu- 
lation of  exchange  sheets  with  each  stamp  priced,  is  to 
reduce  the  hobby  to  too  much  of  a  S3'Stem,  and  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  elimination  of  all  the  happy-go- 
lucky  genial  youngsters,  who  are  so  easily  attracted  to 
all  sorts  of  hobbies,  but  so  easily  discouraged  when  they 
develop  into  serious  pursuits. 

Moreover  one  would  like  to  keep  the  money  aspect 
of  stamp-coUecting  as  much  in  the  background  as  pos- 
sible. If  a  stamp  catalogue  be  introduced  for  purposes 
of  valuation,  the  boj's  at  once  begin  to  reckon  up  their 
collections  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  from 
this  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  creation  of  a  class  of  stamp- 
pedlars,  and  to  the  transformation  of  a  healthy  hobby 
into  a  money-making  business.  Far  better  if  the  master 
be  able  and  willing  to  give  judgment  if  required  over 
any  question  of  exchange  ;  but,  here  again,  let  it  be 
only  if  required  ;  he  can  give  a  few  hints  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stamp  season  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  exchanging 
stamps  without  sufficient  knowledge  ;  and  the  invariable 
rule,  never  to  be  persuaded  into  taking  one's  only 
specimen  of  a  stamp  out  of  one's  album  for  exchange, 
should  certainly  be  impressed  on  all  novices  ;  he  can 
then  add  that  each  boy  is  making  his  own  collection  and 
will  prefer  to  go  his  own  way,  but  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  give  any  advice  and  help  he  can,  if  a  boy  wants 
it. 

The  question  of  dealers'  approval  sheets  wiU  also 
require  careful  consideration.  The  dangers  involved 
in  entrusting    irresponsible  schoolboj's  with  sheets  of 
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stamps  amounting  in  value  to,  for  them,  quite  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  are  very  evident  ;  and  in 
boarding  schools  steps  are  often  taken  to  prohibit  the 
private  receipt  of  such  approval  sheets.  In  day  schools 
this  can  hardlj?  be  done  ;  but  the  suggestion  that  all 
approval  sheets  received  should  be  submitted  to  the 
master  for  examination  will  be  readily  acted  upon,  as 
the  boys  will  be  glad  of  his  advice  ;  and  this  method 
will  enable  the  master  to  keep  a  watch  on  all  transactions 
of  the  kind. 

In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  rule  that  no 
money  dealings  of  other  kinds  with  respect  to  stamps 
be  permitted  at  these  meetings,  and,  if  approval  sheets 
must  be  allowed,  to  endeavour  to  secure  that  aU  trans- 
actions in  connection  with  them  be  made  under  the 
master's  supervision. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  rules  and  precautions  can  only 
be  made  to  apply  to  the  philatelic  meetings  in  the 
master's  classroom.  Hence  it  may  be  thought  that 
outside  these  precincts  a  reaction  will  ensue,  and  all  the 
evils  against  which  precautions  have  been  taken  wiU 
thrive  with  redoubled  vigour.  This  is  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  case,  and  is  only  hkely  to  be  realised 
where  the  classroom  supervision  has  been  injudicious 
and  obtrusive.  Most  boys  find  it  difficult  to  regulate  all 
their  multitudinous  interests,  and  are  only  too  glad  to 
have  one  or  two  days  regularly  set  apart  for  recurrence  to 
a  special  amusement ;  and  by  degrees  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  outside  the  appointed  days  very  little 
will  be  seen  of  stamps  and  stamp-collectors  about  the 
school. 

Even  if  undesirable  negotiations  should  continue  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  few  of  the  boys,  the  master's  efforts  will 
not  thereby  stand  condemned  as  futile  ;  perfect  success  in 
matters  of  this  kind  is  next  to  impossible,  especially  in 
day  schools  ;  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  at  any  rate  he  has  on  the  whole  vastly  ameliorated 
the  conditions  of  pursuing  this  fascinating  hobby,  and 
that  he  has  been  the  means  of  inspiring  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  boys  a  genuine  interest  in  Philately  for  its 
own  sake. 


BEDFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  CORRECTION 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  point  out  a  slight  error  in  your  excel- 
lent article  on  the  Bedford  High  School  ?  Dr.  Benson  was 
Bishop  of  Truro  and  not  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  during 
the  time  his  sister  (Mrs.  McDowal)  was  Head  Mistress  of 
the  Bedford  High  School.  He  came  to  her  funeral  when 
Bishop  of  Truro,  and  the  appointment  to  the  Archbishopric 
was  made  after  her  death.  To  those  of  us  who  knew  and 
loved  her  it  was  always  a  source  of  regret  that  she  did  not 
live  to  rejoice  at  this  recognition  of  his  great  ability. 

Yours  truly, 

Edith  E.  L.  Barker. 


Common  Room  Papers 

Compulsory  Games  at  Public  Schools 
By  Alan  R.  Haig  Brown 

Are    compulsory    athletics    advisable  ?     is    a   question 
which    every    headmaster    and    assistant-master    has 
probably    asked    himself    at    some    period    during    his 
career.     The    answer    is    usually    "  Yes  "    or    "  No  "— 
it  ought  rather  to  be   "  Yes  and  no."     So  many  and 
varied  are  the  natures  of  the  boys  at  a  pubhc  school 
that  one  hard  and  fast  rule  on  a  subject  such  as  the 
above  may  not  unseldom  produce  more  harmful  than 
beneficial   results.     The  chief  danger  that  threatens  us 
in   a   system   of   compulsory   games   is   the   stifling   of 
individuality  in  a  young  boy.     Supposing  that  a  day's 
work   actually   performed   in    the    classroom   amounts 
to  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  to  this  we  add 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  enforced  and  stereotyped  exercise 
in   the  winter,   or  in   the  summer  considerably  more, 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  boy  has  Httle  or  no 
time  to  devote  to  his  own  reading  or  writing  or  what- 
ever he  may  wish  to  do.     I  am  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  urge  that  all  a  boy's  spare  time  should 
be  fully  taken  up  with  occupations  devised  by  those 
who  may  or  may  not  be  better  quahfied  to  decide  on 
the  point  than  he  is  himself.     While  not  forgetful  of  the 
power  with  which  Satan  is  credited  where  idle  hands 
are  concerned,  I  consider  that  any  such  regime  miUtates 
strongly  against  the  most  satisfactory  formation  of  a 
boy's  character.     There  are  some  boj's  who  from  an 
early  age  show  a  distinctly  scientific  turn  of  mind,  or 
who  are  anxious  to  offer  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Nature 
to   the  exclusion  of  most   other  pursuits  ;    such  boys 
are    not   infrequently   totally    opposed    to    all    athletic 
exercises,   and  a  bhnd  compulsion  which   compels   all 
their  leisure  hours  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  thing  they  hate 
will    only   serve    to    sicken    them    of    fife.     Occasional 
compulsion,    however,    is    expedient    on    the    grounds 
of  health,  but  this  should  only  be  introduced  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pursuits  I  have  mentioned  above  are 
not  discouraged,   and  that  frequent  opportunities  still 
remain   for  indulging  in   a  favourite  hobby.     Science, 
photography,    carpentering,    the   study   of   Nature   are 
all  interests  which  are  prolonged  long  after  the  joints 
have  become  stiff  and  the  muscles  slack,  and  for  which, 
moreover,    time    and    opportunity    may    be    found    in 
localities  where  all  athletic  exercise  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  often  confronted  with 
the  loafer  pure  and  simple,  or  the  boy  who  from  a 
spirit  of  contrariness  and  from  ignorance  of  his  own 
possibilities  in  their  direction  hates  athletics.  Un- 
stinted compulsion  seems  to  meet  both  these  cases. 
The  former  may  in  such  manner  be  induced  to  grow 
out  of  his  tendency,  while  the  latter  will  probably 
take  to  games  as  readily  as  a  duck  to  water  when  once 
he  has  discovered  his  latent  ability.     The  writer  can 
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remember  the  case  of  a  boy  who  during  the  first  two 
years  of  his  school  hfe  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
athletic  pursuits  of  the  place,  but  when  compulsion 
was  brought  to  bear,  tooli  readily  to  them,  and  after 
securing  a  place  in  the  school  eleven  gained  his  blue 
at  the  University.  The  boy  who  is  by  Nature  endowed 
with  a  taste  for  games  needs  no  compulsion  to  join 
in  them — with  him  the  only  danger  is  that  he  may 
learn  to  think  of  nothing  else.  Directly  opposed  to 
this  individual  is  he  whom  some  unkindly  call  "  the 
smug."  Precocious  to  a  degree,  and  fond  of  work 
for  work's  sake,  he  has  probably  won  his  way  into 
the  sixth,  or  forced  the  hand  of  the  authorities  to  make 
him  a  prefect  or  a  monitor  before  he  knows  enough 
of  hfe  to  justify  his  position.  He  probably  has  no 
hobby  outside  his  study  walls,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  we  must  at  all  costs  bring  him  into  the  open  air 
for  some  portion  of  his  day.  Even  in  schools  where 
compulsory  games  exist  such  a  boy  probably  escapes 
them,  owing  to  his  high  station  in  the  school  and  in 
the  interests  of  disciphne.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
a  mistake  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  altogether. 

I  have  in  the  above  endeavoured  to  give  a  few  of 
the  commonest  types  of  boy  nature,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  vary  so  much  that  only  a  half-and-half 
poHcy  can  with  any  fairness  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  pubhc  school.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  games 
should  be  so  regulated  that  on  some  days  they  are 
compulsory  for  everybody,  and  on  others  so  voluntary 
as  not  even  to  admit  of  compulsion  being  brought  to 
bear  by  one  boy  on  another.  If  we  have  a  hard  and 
fast  compulsion  on  all  days  the  average  boy  gets  a 
surfeit  of  athletics  which,  combined  with  the  ordinary 
school  work,  makes  life  so  uneventful  and  monotonous 
that  loss  of  individuahty  is  the  outcome  of  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  make  all  games  voluntary, 
entire  neglect  of  athletic  exercise  by  those  who  have 
no  taste  for  it,  or  who  prefer  other  and  sedentary  pur- 
suits to  it,  is  bound  to  be  followed  by  a  state  of  health 
hardly  so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  the  case 
under  proper  care.  And  do  not  let  us  forget  the  value 
of  games  in  the  present  outcry  against  over-indulgence 
in  them,  which  is  not  by  any  means  without  reason. 
There  is  much  in  athletic  training  which  teaches  a 
boy  to  use  judgment,  to  accept  responsibihty,  to  play 
for  his  side  and  not  for  himself,  and,  above  all,  to 
become  a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman.  The  intellect 
need  not  suffer  from  a  judicious  interest  taken  in 
sports,  and  the  Greeks  of  old  have  taught  us  that  the 
finest  physical  development  can  be  co-existent  with  the 
greatest  mental  brilhancy.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  importance  of  taking  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  as 
a  necessity  for  health  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and, 
unless  the  habit  is  inculcated  into  the  young,  it  is 
hardly  hkely  to  be  adopted  in  later  years,  and  moreover, 
the  result  of  its  neglect  in  early  hfe  cannot  be  obhterated 
by  any  excess  of  zeal  in  this  respect  afterwards.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  those  boys  who  are  wedded 
to  their  books,  or  some  other  pursuit,  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion  of   all   outdoor   interests  ;     they   are   conspicuous 


by  their  lack  of  vigour  and  an  air  of  depression  which 
an  indifferent  carriage  of  the  body  serves  to  accentuate. 
And  as  with  the  boy,  so  with  the  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  mental  duties  in  after  hfe  they  will  be  the  more 
satisfactorily  performed  if  his  body  is  kept  in  health 
by  constant  athletic  exercise.  At  the  University 
especially,  a  man  who  has  neglected  games  altogether — 
should  he  not  have  means  to  enable  him  to  hunt  and 
shoot — will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  occupy  that  time  which 
work  does  not  claim,  and  the  climatic  conditions  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  more  perhaps  than  those  of 
any  other  towns,  demand  a  strict  attention  to  the 
claims  of  exercise  if  the  health  is  to  be  preserved. 
The  educational  value  of  athletics  is  often  lamentably 
exaggerated,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  this 
exaggeration  bhnd  our  eyes  to  their  practical  use,  and 
to  the  power  they  undoubtedly  have  in  the  formation 
of  certain  excellent  characteristics.  Regulation  and 
moderation,  not  bhnd  worship,  should  be  our  guiding 
principles  in  deahng  \\ith  the  subject  of  school  games. 


Unconventional  Lessons 
in  Mathematics 


Graphs 


By  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A. 

The  important  letter  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Hall  in  the  School 
World  (April  1905)  on  "  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Graphs," 
and  the  further  discussion  of  the  same  subject  in  article 
or  letter  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Jones,  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  Dr. 
Bryan,  have  proved  ample  compensation  to  the  writer 
for  the  unavoidable  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this 
"lesson." 

The  exaggerated  importance  that  has  been  given  to 
this  subject,  the  want  of  system  in  teaching  it,  and  the 
vagaries  of  enthusiastic  examiners  in  setting  questions, 
have  been  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  dealt  with  by  other 
writers  that  little  is  left  to  say  on  "The  Abuse  of  Graphs" 
except  to  endorse  their  remarks,  especially  as  experience 
in  most  practical  departments  makes  one  realise  the 
fact  that  no  improvement  is  likely  to  be  introduced 
without  being  temporarily  overdone.  Looking  upon 
the  abuses  as  temporary  and  unavoidable,  we  may  pass 
on  to  discuss  the  uses  and  the  possibility  of  sj'stematic 
work.  Mr.  H.  S.  Hall  seems  perfectly  right  when  he 
insists  that  little  good  can  be  done  by  introducing 
pupils  to  graphs  until  they  get  to  easy  simultaneous 
equations.* 

We  would  express  the  underlying  idea  more  as  follows  : 

The  study  of  graphs  is  to  begin  simultaneously  with  the 
study  of  proportion. 

But  though  the  study  of   graphs  should  commence 

*  "  Until  a  pupil  has  grasped  the  idea  of  one  quantity  varying 
its  value  through  its  relation  to  a  second  quantity'  there  is  no 
tangible  principle  upon  which  a  study  of  graphs  can  be  based." 
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with  that  of  proportion,  it  is  well  that  squared  paper 
should  already  have  been  in  frequent  use  for  easy 
geometrical  exercises  of  many  kinds.  The  earliest  of 
these  would  belong  to  the  kindergarten,  and  would  be 
devoted  to  simple  experimental  work  on  the  square, 
oblong,  and  right-angled  triangle.  Simple  exercises  on 
measurement,  the  construction  of  plans— especially  of 
the  schoolroom,  playground,  &c.— from  given  measure- 
ments (taken  or  given),  enlargement  or  reduction  of  a 
given  diagram,  foUow  easily. 

The  method  of  co-ordinates  for  giving  the  positions  of 
points  and  therefore  of  the  corners  of  a  figure  may  be 
introduced  early,  the  technical  terms  axes,  co-ordinates, 
&c.,  being  avoided  at  first  and  only  introduced  by 
degrees.  Before  introducing  arbitrary  axes  the  edges 
of  the  paper  should  be  used  and  rough  illustrations  of 
the  process  given  by  the  position  of  the  inkpot  on  the 
table  or  of  the  gas-bracket  on  the  wall,  &c. 

Useful  illustrations  from  geography  come  in  imme- 
diately. It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  "  half-mile  or  other  squares  " 
used  on  maps  of  towns. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  exercises  on  the  areas  of 
trapezoids  and  hence  of  triangles,  employing  in  many 
special  cases  the  method  by  sum  and  difference  of 
trapezoids  by  which  the  general  formula  is  obtained. 
Also,  the  possibility  of  noting  the  course  of  a  brook 
or  any  other  irregular  outline  having  been  pointed  out, 
we  get  easy  exercises  on  land  surveying  and  at  the  same 
time  some  notions  likely  to  render  that  of  a  graph  more 
easily  conceived.  There  are  also  opportunities  for 
experimental  work  of  a  more  interesting  character  than 
much  of  what  sometimes  goes  under  that  name  in  apply- 
ing the  problems  and  theorems  on  area  already  well 
known,  to  obtaining  numerical  results  which  can  be 
compared  with  those  obtained  by  the  trapezoidal 
method. 


To  take  a  simple  case.  Having  found  the  area  of  the 
triangle  ABC  (Fig.  i)  by  the  trapezoidal  method,  the 
student  may  be  shown — or,  better  still,  may  be  led  to 
deduce  for  himself — that  it  should  be  half  that  of  the 
rectangle  HKML,  whose  length  and  breadth  may  be 
read  off  and  thus  check  the  result  obtained  by  the 
trapezoidal  method. 


Or,  having  been  introduced  to  the  useful  conception 
of  a  "  step,"  he  may  be  shown  how  to  obtain  AD  parallel 
to  BC  by  taking  the  steps  AK,  KD  equal  to  the  steps 
BH,  HC,  and  hence  how  to  obtain  the  triangle  BLC 
equal  to  the  triangle  BAG  and  read  off  its  base  and 
height  (LB,  HC).  (Fig.  2.)  It  would  not  be  advisable  for 
him  to  do  much  further  graphic  arithmetic  with  squared 
paper  until  he  had  mastered  the  theorems  on  equaUty 
of  area  and  learned  to  apply  them  to  such  problems 
in  practical  geometry  as  : 

"  To  describe  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given  quadri- 
lateral." 

"  To  draw  a  triangle  equal  in  area  to  a  given  triangle 
having  one  angle  in  common  with  it  and  having  one  of 
the  sides  containing  this  angle  of  given  length." 

"On  a  given  base  to  describe  a  rectangle  equal  in  area 
to  a  given  rectangle." 

"  To  make  a  square  equal  to  two  given  squares." 

^  Having,  independently  of  the  use  of  squared  paper, 
become  famihar  with  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  their  application,  to  find,  by  means  of  drawing  to 
scale,  approximate  numerical  results  for  such  expressions 

7-3J<  5-8.  7-3  -i-  5-8,  7-3  x  58  -=-  4-7 

s/4i>   v/(7-3)'-  +  (5-8)^ 
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the  pupil  may  now  be  allowed  to  use  squared  paper  to 
facilitate  many  of  the  processes  he  has  learnt,  especially 
when  arithmetical  results  are  wanted.  As  special 
exercises  in  the  application  of  geometry,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  squared  paper  to  facilitate  calculation,  the 
following  seem  to  deserve  a  wider  recognition  than 
they  appear  to  receive. 


Y 

b 

f          \ 

p 

/            f 

f    \ 

0 

\4 .  .    a  -  -  - 

>A                  X 

FIG.   3 

(i)  To  find  /  when  u  and  v  are  given  from  the  equation 

/mi; 

Along  two  straight  lines  OX,  OY  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  mark  off  OA  =  ««,  OB  =  v.  Let  the  bisector 
of  the  right  angle  meet  AB  in  P.  Then  the  perpendicular 
from  P  to  either  arm  of  the  right  angle  =  /.     (Fig.  3  ) 

(ii)  To  find  p  when  a  and  h  are  given  from  the  equation 

f      a^  ^  62 

Along  two  straight  lines  OX,  OY  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  mark  off  OA  =  a,  OB  =  h.  Draw  OQ  per- 
pendicular to  AB.    Then  OQ  =  -p.     (Fig.  4.) 

The  proofs  afford  simple  exercises  in  elementary  plane 
geometry  as  well  as  a  preparatijn  for  analytical  work. 

With  such  exercises  as  these,  and  with  illustrations 
of  the  algebraical  identities  equivalent  to  the  first  ten 
propositions  of  Euclid,  Book  II.,  the  first  stage  of  the 
use  of  squared  paper  comes  to  an  end.  Before  going  on  to 
the  study  of  graphs,  it  would  be  well  to  recapitulate 
the  preparatory  course,  extending  and  generalising 
results  already  suggested  and  verified  experimentally, 
giving  strictly  logical  proofs  of  the  processes  employed, 
and  also  defining  and  insisting  on  the  regular  use  of  the 
technical  terms  axes,  co-ordinates,  &c.     In  particular, 

the  formulae  (^^,    y^.+  y^'   s/(;.,-;c,)H(y,-yJ^ 


and  possibly  \  {x^  ky-y-^  +  ^i  (yg  -  yi)  +  H  (^i  "  V-^ 
may  be  deduced  in  their  general  form  in  the  same  way 
that  special  numerical  cases  have  been  worked  out. 
It  will  probably  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student  if 
he  is  shovsm  how  easily  the  tnith  of  the  theorem,  The 
straight  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  opposite  sides 
of  a  quadrilateral  and  the  straight  line  joining  the  middle 
points  of  its  diagonals  meet  in  a  point  and  bisect  each  other, 
follows  from  the  use  of  co-ordinates,  a  special  numerical 
case  being  given  first  and  the  general  result  immediately 
after  it.  After  this  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
method  of  co-ordinates,  it  is  probably  not  well  to  linger 
on  the  point  foi^mulEe  or  to  deduce  any  more  of  them 
than  the  three  suggested,  but  to  pass  on  to  the  straight 
line  as  a  graph. 

Here,  dropping  algebra  temporarily,  we  may  illustrate 
proportionality  of  lines  as  entering  into  graph  work  by 
the  easiest  concrete  examples  that  suggest  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  effective  of  all  these  is 
that  of  heights  to  their  shadows  on  a  horizontal  plane. 
After  a  few  numerical  examples  have  been  worked  by 
arithmetic,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  length 
of  a  vertical  pole  and  the  length  of  its  shadow  had  been 
taken  plotted  to  scale  as  the  ordinate  and  abscissa  of 
a  point  P,  the  straight  line  from  O  through  P  might  be 
used  to  read  off  heights  from  the  lengths  of  their 
corresponding  shadows  and  vice  versa.  Returning  to 
algebra,  the  constancy  of  y :  at  in  aU  such  cases  may  be 
deduced,  and  the  term  "tangent"  explained  and  used. 
From  y  =  mx  we  proceed  to  y  =  mx  +  c,  and  hence 
through  a  variety  of  special  cases  to  the  general  form 
A%  -f  By  +  c  =  0. 

When  graphs  of  such  an  equation  as 


FIG.  4 
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little  time  given  to  this  subject  when  dealing  with  the 
straight  line  would  help  to  remove  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  students  who  have 
reached  curves  of  the  second  or  higher  degree — i.e., 
the  geometrical  interpretation  of  such  an  equation  as 

(Ax  +  By  +  cf  =  k  (Px  +  Qy  +  R) 
and  the  converse  process.  Simple  cases  like  the  func- 
tions X  +  y,  X  —  y  might  come  in  from  the  first,  and 
extensions  made  in  the  successive  revision  courses.  The 
same  investigation,  so  helpful  in  plotting  a  straight-line 
graph  and  in  distinguishing  the  "  positive  and  negative 
sides  "  of  a  straight  line,  also  helps  to  fix  the  geometrical 
interpretation  of  Kx  +  By  +  C  on  the  mind  and  to 
deduce  the  well-known  formula  connecting  it  with  the 
expression  for  the  perpendicular  from  (x,  y)  to  hx  -j- 
By  -f  C  =  O.  Thus  :  From  the  point  P  (x,  y)  let 
paraUels  to  OX,  OY  meet  Kx  -f  By  +  C  =  O  in  H,  K, 
and  let  PL  be  perpendicular  to  it. 

Then,  since  P  is  reached  by  the  step  HP  from  a  point 
H  at  which  the  function  Kx  -f  By  +  C  vanishes, 

.  • .  the  value  of  this  function  at  P  =  A.  HP. 
Ax  -f  By  -^  C 


FIG.    5 

2x  -  3y  =  17 
are  to  be  plotted,  if  any  values  (h,  k)  of  {x,  y)  satisfy 
the  equation,  then  the  values  (^  -f  3,  k  +  2)  must 
also  satisfy.  Hence,  having  seen  that  (10,  i)  give  one 
solution,  we  can  obtain  any  number  of  other  pairs — 
(i3i  3)  (16,  5)  &c. — and  construct  the  usual  table  of 
values. 

But  having  found  by  plotting  a  fair  number  of  such 
sets  of  values  that  the  resulting  graph  was  always  a 
straight  Une,  it  would  be  weU  to  drop  the  construction 
of  the  table  and  make  the  work  more  geometrical, 
utilising  the  idea  of  a  "step"  which  may  have  been 
already  used  as  in  G.  A.  Gibson's  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Graphs  in  explaining  the  conventions  of  -f  and  — . 
Using  the  direction  "Take  the  steps  (3,  2)"  as  a 
convenient  abbreviation  for  Take  the  step  3  in  the 
direction  of  OX  and  then  the  step  2  in  the  direction  of 
OY,  it  is  seen  that  the  geometrical  meaning  of  the 
algebraical  artifice  employed  in  the  construction  of  our 
table  of  values  is  that  the  steps  (3.  2)  from  any  point  on 
the  graph  will  bring  us  to  another  point  on  it.  We 
therefore  start  with  some  point  whose  co-ordinates  we 
have  found  to  satisfy  the  given  equation,  and,  taking 
a  succession  of  such  pairs  of  steps,  mark  in  the  point 
reached  at  the  end  of  each  pair,  joining  in  the  first  and 
last  by  means  of  a  straight-edge. 

The  consideration  of  the  effect  of  a  step  forms  a  very 
convenient  way  of  treating  the  function  Kx  + 'By  -\-  C, 
instead  of  merely  the  particular  line  along  which  it 
vanishes,  and  might  with  advantage  be  brought  rather 
more  prominently  forward  in  text-books  where  its  appli- 
cation seems  to  be  limited  to  the  discussion  of  the 
"  positive  and  negative  sides  "   of  a  straight  line.      A 


HP  = 


SimUarly,  KP  = 


A 

Ax  -I-  By  -I-  C 


But 


PL'^ 


+ 


PL    = 


B 

I 

PH2    -r     l^pT 

A^  -f  B- 
[Kx  +  By  -h  Cf 
Ax  +  By  +  C. 

"JW+W" 


Hence,   any  one  of  the  three  values    A.HP,   B.KP, 
A-  +  B-.PL  may  be  taken  as  the  geometrical  equivalent 
for  Kx  4-  By  +  C. 

As  for  the  application  of  graphs  to  the  solution  of 
ordinary  arithmetical  or  algebraical  problems,  we  are 
of  Mr.  Hall's  opinion  that  they  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  rather  as  illustrations  than  for  investigation.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  used,  rather 
to  illustrate  the  arithmetical  solution  than  to  supplant 
it,  the  following  simple  case  may  serve  :  A  man  who  lives 
two  miles  from  his  office  finds  that  if  he  rides  to  it  by  tram, 
starting  at  9.7  a.m.,  he  is  four  minutes  early,  but  that  if  he 


FIG.   6 
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walks  all  the  way  he  would  he  seven  minutes  late.  Find 
how  much  he  should  ride  in  order  that  by  walking  the  rest 
he  may  be  just  in  time. 

Here,  if  the  pupil  has  once  realised  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  in  such  cases  the  time  saved  by  riding  any 
distance  instead  of  walking  it  is  proportional  to  that 
distance,  and  can  state  it  intelligently,  it  would  be  a 
blameable  waste  of  time  to  force  him  to  work  the  problem 
by  means  of  a  figure  which  would  take  far  longer 
than  the  arithmetical  solution,  but  he  may  be 
enabled  to  grasp  the  principle  if  a  rough  graph  is  drawn 
in  Fig.  6. 

Time  being  marked  along  OX  and  distance  along 
OY,  let  OA  represent  the  time  taken  to  walk  at  a  uniform 
rate  the  whole  distance,  OB.  So  that  the  diagonal  OC 
is  the  graph  for  the  complete  walk.  At  the  end  of  a 
time  shown  by  BN  let  him  take  a  tram  and,  traveUing 
uniformly,  arrive  at  B  at  the  end  of  a  further  interval 
NQ,  saving  the  interval  QC  by  riding  instead  of 
walking. 

Then,  since  the  angles  of  the  triangles  PNQ,  QPC  are 
fixed,  the  ratios  CQ :  PQ,  PQ :  NQ  are  also  fixed,  and 
.  •  .  CQ,  the  time  saved,  is  proportional  to  NQ,  the  time 
ridden. 

On  the  use  (and  abuse)  of  curves  obtained  approxi- 
mately by  plotting  and  joining  points  whose  co-ordinates 
are  obtained  by  consulting  tables,  or  lists  recording 
experimental  results,  we  hope  to  have  a  few  words  to 
say  later  on. 


Reviews 

Co-operative   History:   Another 
Instalment 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  new  history*  should  have 
elected  to  call  itself  "  political."  In  Volume  I.,  for 
example,  which  was  noticed  some  months  ago  in  these 
columns,  there  was  nothing  narrowly  "pohtical"  in 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hodgkin.  But  the  late  Warden  of 
Merton,  to  whom  we  owe  the  present  instalment, 
has,  it  appears,  taken  pleasure  in  rigidly  adhering  to 
a  narrow  conception  of  history.  His  was  a  mind  that 
was  supremely  interested  in  the  "ins"  and  the  "  outs," 
in  whether  Sidmouth  or  Holland  was  to  be  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  whether  Grenville  was  to  succeed  Grey  at 
the  Admiralty.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  individuals  in  party  politics  are  not  in  their 
little  way  important,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that,  con- 
sidering the  scope  and  size  of  this  volume,  they  might 
have  been  dwelt  upon  with  a  little  less  emphasis. 

*  The  Political  History  of  England,  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Volume  XI.  (from  Addington's  Administration  to  the  Close 
of  William  IV.'s  Reign,  1 801-1837).  By  the  Hon.  George  C. 
Brodrick,  D.C.L.  Completed  and  revised  by  J.  K.  Fotheringham, 
M.A.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).     71.  6d. 


For  the  rest,  the  work  shows  all  that  detachment 
and  academic  balance  that  distinguished  the  periods 
of  that  interesting  personality,  the  late  Mr.  Brodrick 
in  his  leading  articles  in  the  Times.  The  work  is  full, 
correct,  and  painstaking,  but  maintains  an  exceed- 
ingly duU  level  of  st5'le  in  its  account  of  what  was 
an  extremely  exciting  and  important  period  for  England 
and  for  Europe.  There  is  little  individuality  and 
consequently  strangely  Uttle  brilliance.  One  might 
say,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  student  who  can 
wade  through  these  five  hundred  pages  of  heavy 
compilation  would  be  better  employed  in  making 
the  compilation  himself  from  the  Annual  Register. 
Occasionally  we  get  a  gUmpse  of  the  author  himself, 
with  his  aristocratic  distrust  of  democracy,  and  with 
his  bitter  and  prejudiced  hatred  of  Ireland — his  detesta- 
tion, for  instance,  of  O'Connell  is  almost  ludicrous  ; 
but,  while  we  feel  bound  to  deprecate  bias  in  a  historian, 
we  cannot  but  welcome  it  on  occasion  throughout 
these  dreary  impersonal  pages.  The  character  of 
George  III.  is  treated  with  singular  leniency  by  Mr. 
Brodrick :  in  what  almost  universal  consent  has  called 
a  nature  of  exceptional  obstinacy,  our  historian  sees 
only  a  "  moral  intrepidity."  His  subjects,  he  tells  us, 
"  knew  him  to  be  honest,  religious,  virtuous  and  homely 
in  his  hfe  ;  they  justly  beUeved  him,  in  spite  of  his 
failings,  to  be  a  power  for  good  in  the  land,  and  they 
rewarded  him  with  a  i"espect  and  affection  granted 
to  no  other  British  Sovereign  of  modern  times  before 
Queen  Victoria." 

The  Appendix  "on  Authorities"  contains  a  most 
useful  resume  and  criticism  of  the  works  to  be  con- 
sulted on  this  period,  and  there  are  three  handy 
maps. 

To  our  mind,  the  chapter  on  "  Religious  Movements 
and  Poor  Law  Reform,"  and  the  last  chapter,  dealing 
with  literary  and  social  progress  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  are  the  most  important,  as  they  are  the  most 
sketchy  in  the  book ;  evidently  Mr.  Brodrick  was  not 
of  this  opinion. 


Arch^ological  Re-issues 

These  are  two  most  welcome  reprints*  of  works  that 
have  by  this  time  gained  a  place,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
upon  the  shelves  of  most  of  us  who  are  classical  scholars 
or  teachers. 

The  names  of  the  authors — far  nohile  fratrum — 
are,  of  course,  in  themselves  sufficient  to  tell  us  that 
we  may  look  for  sound  and  thorough  work.  With 
regard   to    the   larger   and   more   important,    Professor 

*  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture.  By  Ernest  Gardner.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.      (Macmillan  &  Cc.)    xxxii+sgopp.      los. 

Classical  Archaology  in  Schools.  By  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.D. 
With  an  Appendix  containing  Lists  of  Apparatus,  by  J.  L. 
Myres,  M.A.,  and  the  Author.  (Clarendon  Press.)  2nd  Edition. 
IS.  nett. 
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Ernest  Gardner's  serviceable  handbook,  the  new 
features  are  (i)  certain  alterations  and  corrections 
in  detail  rendered  necessary  by  the  work,  for  example, 
of  Dr.  Schrader  on  the  Early  Athenian  Pediments,  or 
by  the  Oxyrhynchus  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  (as  bearing  upon  the  chronology  of  Myron 
and  Polycleitus) ;  and  (2)  more  especially,  the  addition 
of  an  Appendix,  giving  an  outline  of  Messrs.  Evans' 
and  Hogarth's  recent,  and  now  almost  popular,  finds 
on  Cretan  soil ;  and  an  account,  almost  ridiculously 
brief  and  sketchy,  of  as  many  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  French  Archsological  School  at  Delphi  as  have 
yet  been  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  book  itself  has  been  altered  as  little  as  was 
possible — the  Appendix  being  procurable  apart  by 
those  who  possess  the  earlier  edition  of  the  work.  Its 
particular  merits,  as  a  fair  and  temperate,  if  not  very 
brilliant  or  original,  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Greek  Sculpture,  have  already  been  discussed  some 
ten  years  ago.  Probably  it  is  by  reason  of  this  very 
quality — the  lack  of  any  very  daring  or  revolutionary 
theories — that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  student's  history 
of  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  and,  as  such, 
will  prove  indispensable  to  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  both  University  students  and  of  general  readers  who 
may  wish  to  inform  themselves  upon  this  fascinating 
branch  of  artistic  knowledge. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  somewhat  modest  scope  of  the 
book  hardly  allows  of  any  colouring  for  the  plates  ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Appendix,  where 
much  of  the  unique  beauty  of  the  Minoan  pottery 
and  of  the  frescoes  from  Knossos  consists  in  the 
deUcacy  of  their  colour  schemes. 

Professor  Percy  Gardner's  little  brochure  on  Classical 
Archceology  in  Schools  is  also  by  this  time  too  familiar 
to  need  much  introduction.  The  only  feature  of 
this  new  edition  seems  to  be  that  the  Appendix,  giving 
lists  of  apparatus,  such  as  lantern  slides,  maps,  models, 
and  the  Uke,  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date ;  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  section  has  been 
deleted — presumably  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of 
school   archaeology. 

Personally,  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  go  so  far 
as  Professor  Gardner  in  championing  the  claims  of 
Classical  Archaeology  as  a  school  subject.  No  doubt, 
for  the  classical  master  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  his 
subject,  and  happens  to  have  travelled  in  Greece  or 
Rome,  and  studied  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  to 
give  an  occasional  lecture  once  or  twice  a  term  to 
an  Upper  Sixth  Form  may  prove  a  useful  and  stimula- 
ting variation  from  the  monotony  of  the  more  strictly 
verbal  side  of  classical  study.  But  it  seems  to  us 
little  short  of  pedantry  to  maintain  that  in  all  schools 
where  classical  literature  is  read  a  regular  archseological 
curriculum  should  be  provided.  In  the  first  place,  the 
expense  of  the  plant  would  be  too  great  for  most  schools  ; 
then  again,  experience  warns  us  that  very  few  school- 
boys have  the  requisite  equipment  of  Greek  and  Roman 
historical  and  geographical  knowledge  to  enable  them 
fully  to  appreciate  and  enter  into  archjeological  discus- 


sions ;  and  finally,  the  school  time-table  is  already 
hideously  overloaded.  One  need  not  foist  in  upon 
it  the  particular  hobby  of  this  or  that  specialist,  how- 
ever eminent.  A.  J.  S. 

Minor   Notices 

Choral  Society  Vocalisation.     By  Sir  John  Stainer.    (Novello. ) 

A  society  which  is  in  the  habit  of  using  these  exercises 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  each  of  their  practices 
would  reap  a  handsome  reward  in  the  general  accuracy  and 
finish  they  attained.  Of  course,  a  watchful  conductor  is 
necessary — how  few  conductors  come  down  severely  on 
faulty  voice-production  !  but  if  he  would  encourage  his 
choir  to  acquire  some  vocal  technique  he  would  get  rid  of 
the  indistinct,  blurry  effects  that  stand  for  soft  singing,  and 
also  the  harsh  screams  and  shouts  that  a  passage  marked 
forte  generally  produces. 

Sound  and  Rhythm.  By  W.  Edmunds.  (Bailliere,  Tindall 
and  Cox.) 
This  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  set  forth  the  scien- 
tific side  of  music  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  within  the  com- 
prehension of  school  children.  Theory  and  practice  should 
always  be  combined  as  far  as  possible,  and  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  means  used  in  producing  and  receiving 
sound  should  be  a  real  help  to  artistic  performance.  The 
illustrations  are  a  notable  feature.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly drawn  to  the  illustration  of  dance-tune  measures  by 
figures  actually  engaged  in  the  dances.  Chapter  iii.  on 
Musical  Scales  will  require  careful  study.  In  the  hands 
of  a  competent  teacher  there  ought  to  be  many  attractive 
lessons  in  the  book. 

Our  Children's  Song  Book.     Two  Volumes.     Enghsh  words 
by  A.  P.  Graves  from  the  German  of  Friederike  Merck. 
Musical  arrangement  by  F.  Volbach.     (Scholt  and  Co. 
IS.  nett  each  volume.) 
These  are  two  capital  volumes  for  children.     They  con- 
tain a  considerable  variety  of  songs,  the  words  of  which 
are   drawn   from   traditional   sources   in   many   cases,   and 
Mr.  Groves  has  rendered  them  into  simple,  singable  Enghsh. 
The  tunes  are  likewise  chosen  partly  from  German  nursery 
songs  ;  the   rhythm   is    generally  simple  and  well-marked  ; 
we  particularly  commend  No.  3,  "That  Holy  Night"  ;  No. 
15,  "  Fox  and  Goose  "  ;  No.   23,   "The  Hunter's  Horn,"  in 
vol.  i.  ;    and  in   vol.  ii.   No.    14,  "  God    Knows  All  "  ;   and 
No.    53,  "Evening   Prayer."     The  compilers    seem    to    be 
aware     that    children    are    capable    of    responding   to   an 
appeal  to  their  rehgious    instincts,  which   is   by  no  means 
universally  the  case   with   those   who   cater  for  children's 
instruction.     The  index  to  vol.  i.  is  repeated  in  vol.  ii.,  the 
latter  being  without  any. 

Fifty  Steps  in  Sight-Singing.  By  Arthur  Somervell. 
(Curwen.  2S.) 
A  well-arranged  series  of  lessons  which  should  command 
a  wide  circulation.  Even  in  this  age  of  many  Choral  So- 
cieties and  Musical  Competitions,  there  is  a  lamentable 
deficiency  in  the  necessary  art  of  sight-reading,  and  yet 
it  is  an  art  which  can  be  acquired  with  a  little  study  and 
persistent  practice.  Dr.  Somervell  points  out  m  his  Preface 
that  singing  is  not  treated  educationally,  for  in  Girls'  High 
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Schools,  or  in  Boys'  Preparatory  Schools,  "  there  is  no 
time,"  he  says,  "  to  foster  a  love  or  veneration  for  music." 
But  the  whole  Preface  should  be  read  carefully  by  all  who 
are  really  interested  in  musical  education. 

English  Folk-Songs  for  Schools.  By  S.  Bsiring-Gould  and  Cecil 
J.  Sharp,  B.A.  (Curwen.  2S.  6d.  Words  only  ^^d.) 
Messrs.  Curwen  also  send  an  excellent  selection  of  English 
Folk-Songs,  collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould  and  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp.  Songs  like  these  form  the 
soundest  material  on  which  to  base  a  solid  musical  educa- 
tion. For  some  reason  there  has  been  a  dire  neglect  of 
this  class  of  music,  and  our  children  have  been  fed  on  un- 
wholesome, meaningless  stuff  which  stunts  the  growth  of 
their  musical  taste,  and  makes  them  content  with  the 
modern  musical  comedy  of  the  "  Shop-girl  "  and  "  Country- 
girl  "  type.  There  is  a  robust  tone  about  these  songs  and 
an  air  of  freshness  that  mere  age  never  destroys.  They  are 
adapted  for  children  of  various  ages  ;  the  last  eleven  in  the 
book  being  for  the  use  of  quite  small  children.  Some  of  the 
Ballads  are  very  quaint,  especially  "The  Outlandish 
Knight."  We  are  also  greatly  pleased  with  No.  32,  "The 
Country  Farmer's  Son  "  ;  and  No.  38,  "  The  Loyal  Lover." 
The  collection  has  been  made  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  compiler  tells  us  in  his  Preface, 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  has  accomplished  his  work. 

Essays  in  the  Making.     By  Eustace  Miles,  M.A.      (Riving- 
tons.     ^s.  6d.) 

There  are  a  good  many  useful  hints  in  this  work — that 
of  an  experienced  coach  ;  we  may  add  that  there  are  also 
flashes  of  originality  that  make  the  book  of  some  interest 
on  its  own  account.  We  are  rather  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  though  "  virtue  can  be  taught,"  essay--ivriting  cannot 
be  except  to  those  who  have  equipped  themselves  for  the 
task  by  plenty  of  reading  of  general  literature.  To  such 
persons,  helps  of  the  present  kind  are  almost  superfluous  ; 
to  others  they  are  useless. 

The  Philoctetes  of  Euripides.  Abridged  from  the  larger 
edition  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh,  Litt.D.  Intr.  xhii  -I-  Text  52  -f  Notes  176. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.  4s.) 
A  double  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  volume. 
Dr.  Shuckburgh  tells  us  in  an  addendum  to  the  Preface 
that  almost  as  he  was  writing  the  words,  "  the  blow  fell 
which  ended  a  great  career  and  deprived  learning  of  a  most 
devoted  and  brilliant  servant  " — Sir  Richard  Jebb.  While 
we  were  engaged  in  reviewing  the  book  Dr.  Shuckburgh 
himself  also  passed  suddenly  away.  Dr.  Shuckburgh's 
part  in  this  book  is,  he  explains,  merely  that  of  an  adapter 
of  the  larger  edition  to  the  needs  of  less  advanced  students. 
Very  rarely  as  on  1.  706  has  he  added  anything  of  his  own. 
The  result  is  a  volume  excellently  adapted  for  the  use  of 
sixth  forms,  for  it  contains  "  a  commentary  unrivalled 
in  its  fulness  and  minute  attention  to  every  point  of  criticism 
and  literary  and  artistic  feehng."  It  is  very  seldom  in 
reading  this  edition  that  one  wishes  for  more  information, 
but  we  should  have  liked  a  note  on  ;ui;  in  1.  79,  another  to 
explain  what  becomes  of  Odysseus — does  he  leave  the  stage 
or  not — after  his  sudden  and  angry  intervention  in  11. 
1293-1298,  and  perhaps   one   on  the   form   Kpara  (1.    1457) 


as  a  nominative.     The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press  will,  no  doubt,  correct  the  following  misprints 
in  the  second  edition:   1.  1121  (of  text)   anaa-r]  for  anaa-;] 
p.    70    (1.    113)  alp€ofi(V   for  aipeofiev  ;     p.   105    381    for    391 
p.  134  (1.  666)   fM.iJs  for   fia'ijr  ;    p.    179    (1.    1092)    eW   for   eW 
On  p.  66  (note  on  1.  81)  it  is  wrongly  stated  that  Eur.  Andr. 
957  has  already  been  quoted  above. 

The  Medea  and  Hippolytiis  of  Euripides.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Translation  and  Notes,  by  Sydney  Waterlow, 
M.A.  (Dent  and  Co.  25.  6d.  nett.) 
Messrs.  Dent  are  projecting  a  new  series  of  translations, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Temple  Greek  and  Latin  Classics," 
of  which  this  is  the  first  volume.  It  is  tastefully  got  up  and 
contains  a  portrait  of  Euripides,  an  interesting  introduction 
and  brief  notes  on  the  subject-matter,  but  the  chief  feature 
of  the  series  is  that  the  original  Greek  or  Latin  text  is  printed 
on  one  page  and  the  English  translation  on  the  other. 
It  should  therefore  appeal  not  only  to  the  classical  student 
but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  classical  literature  and 
know  enough  Latin  and  Gi'eek  to  be  able  to  read  the  original 
with  the  help  of  a  translation.  The  work  is,  however,  not 
a  crib  but  a  genuine  translation.  As  such,  its  weakness 
Ues  in  colloquialism.  Mr.  Waterlow  opens  his  introduction 
with  the  words,  "  Realism  and  poetry  seldom  go  together," 
and  although  they  are  combined  in  Euripides,  the  poetry 
largely  disappears  in  his  English.  For  example,  on  the 
opening  page  we  have  :  "  As  a  general  rule  a  wife  has  only 
not  to  quarrel  with  her  husband,  and  all  is  safe  "  ;  on  the 
next,  "  I  am  sure  she  will  never  put  up  with  ill-treatment 
in  this  way  "  ;  and  on  p.  7,  "  but  mind  vou  keep  calm  and  say 
nothing  about  it."  The  English  is,  however,  remarkably 
accurate  and  only  seldom  open  to  criticism  on  this  score. 
In  the  Medea  1.  1 16  ri  .  .  .  jUTi-j^ova-i  means  "  what  share  have 
they  ?  "  ;  1.  339  ovk  airoKXacra-ci  ^Qovoi  means  "  why  do 
you  not  quit  the  land  ?  "  ;  1.  899  x^'P  is  Jason's  hand.  In 
the  Hippolytus  1.  324  e'v  Sc  aol  \e\ei\jrojxai.  means  "  my 
failure  will  lie  at  your  door  "  ;  in  1.  5 14  n-Xocov  nv  is  omitted, 
but  11.  5 1 3-5 IS  should  be  marked  as  spurious,  being  incon- 
sistent with  1.  516.     In  1.  891  read  tnreixov. 

John  Conybeare  :  Elizabethan  Schoolmaster,  1 580-1 594. 
Edited  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford.  xv  +  159  pp.  (Henry 
Frowde.  los.  6d.  nett.) 
There  is  a  suspicion  of  not  entirely  unpleasing  pride  of 
birth  in  this  recension  of  various  letters,  recipes,  and  school 
exercises  of  a  worthy  Devonshire  pedagogue  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  In  an  age  when  our  nobility 
is  largely  recruited  among  brewers  and  pawnbrokers,  it 
is  something  to  know  that  for  three  and  a  half  centuries 
one's  family  has  consisted  of  scholars  and  gentlemen." 
Thus  writes  the  editor  with  pardonable  family  satisfaction, 
though  one  Avould  have  preferred  the  sentence  with  the 
omission  of  the  last  two  words.  The  book  itself  will  be, 
possibly,  very  interesting  to  the  "  numerous  and  scattered 
members  of  the  clan,"  but  for  many  reasons  we  have 
doubts  whether  the  larger  body  of  the  reading  public  will 
find  much  to  interest  them.  To  begin  with,  the  extracts 
in  themselves  are  not  of  any  real  permanent  value.  There 
are  ( i )  letters  from  the  said  John  Conybeare  craving 
patronage  for  himself,  (2)  letters  written  for  his  less  edu- 
cated country  neighbours,  and  (3)  letters,  of  a  merely 
rhetorical  tone,  written  as  models  for  his  pupils  to  acquain 
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papa  or  mamma  of  their  boy's  progress  in  Latin.  The  dis- 
appointing thing  is  that  so  many  of  the  letters  are  not  by 
J-.  C.  at  aU  :  we  find  an  A.  D.,  a  D.  A.  D.,  an  H.  C,  an  R.  H., 
several  anonymous  writers,  some  rather  quaint  and 
delightful  medical  recipes,  about  thirty  wearisome  pages 
of  Latin  adagia,  a  theological  exercise  by  one  Parson  Edward 
Aune  (sometime  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  and  then  of  All  Souls), 
who  should  have  been  competent  to  write  his  Latin  for 
himself,  without  assistance  from  the  schoolmaster  of 
Swimbridge  ;  and  finally,  we  have  a  grandiloquent  auto- 
biography by  William  Daniel  Conybeare,  Dean  of  Llandaff 
in  1845 — a  screed  of  some  forty  pages.  We  should  have 
liked  to  hear  more  of  and  from  the  J.  Conybeare  who  is  the 
ostensible  subject  of  the  volume.  Altogether  a  slightly 
disappointing  farrago. 

Dynamic  Factors  in  Education.  By  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  xiii  -I-  320  pp.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.  5s.  nett. ) 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Professor  O'Shea 
is  in  the  van  of  educational  progress,  and  there  are  references 
on  nearly  every  page  to  the  extensive  bibliography  with 
which  he  furnishes  us  at  the  end  of  his  book.  Stated 
briefly,  and  divested  of  the  irritating  verbiage  with  which 
scientific  educationalists  are  apt  to  clothe  their  often  quite 
illuminating  ideas,  Mr.  O'Shea's  gospel  is  this  :  that  educa- 
tion, to  be  of  value,  must  be  dynamic,  instead  of  static. 
He  emphasises  the  need  for  the  motor  and  dynamic  training 
of  childhood.  Having  left  far  behind  him  the  old  bad  ideal 
of  a  class-room  of  children  "as  quiet  as  mice,"  the  modern 
teacher  will  set  himself  to  apply  this  dynamic  method  to 
language-teaching,  to  science,  to  the  teaching  of  English, 
to  drawing  and  to  music.  He  will  enlist  the  pupil's  in- 
terest and  allow  free  play  to  bodily  energies  (pp.  40-53). 
We  agree  with  the  writer  in  discounting  the  arguments  of 
those  extremists  who  beheve  that  manual  training  will  be 
sufficient  to  inculcate  all  the  virtues,  and  even  influence 
the  will  towards  morality  ;  it.is  the  experience  of  everybody 
that  physical  strength  does  not  always  connote  either 
mental  or  moral  courage. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  seems  to  be  that 
analysing  the  various  causes  of  fatigue — eye-strain,  in- 
sufficient food,  badly  constructed  desks,  noise,  hard  and 
finely  pointed  pens,  and,  last  but  not  least,  nervous  and 
excitable  teachers.  These,  of  course,  are  not  startlingly 
novel  ideas,  but  they  are  nevertheless  disregarded,  as  a  rule, 
in  English  secondary  schools. 

Prolsably  a  good  deal  of  the  educational  radicalism  of  a 
book  like  this  will  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  hard  logic 
of  the  class-room  ;  the  enterprising  schoolboy  has  a  way 
of  upsetting  the  most  glorious  of  theories  and  the  most 
scientific  of  fads  ;  all  depends — and  this  truth  cannot  be 
too  strongly  or  frequently  emphasised — all  depends  on  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  himself.  However,  if  these 
views,  which  seem  to  be  in  the  ascendant  now  both  in 
America  and,  to  a  less  marked  degree,  in  England  also,  are 
followed  out  during  the  next  decade  ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  our 
educators  recognise  that  the  whole  problem  of  teaching 
is  to  conserve  the  energy  of  the  taught,  or  rather  to  use  that 
energy  economically,  then  we  may  expect  a  less  striking 
dearth  of  forcible  and  interesting  personalities,  from  whom 
to  choose  our  teachers — always  supposing  that  conditions 
of  service  are  improved. 


Fictitious  and  Symbolic  Creatures  in  ylr^  *  By|John^Viny" 
comb,  xvi  +  276  pp.  (Chapman  and  Hall.  \os.  6d' 
nett.) 
This  is  a  delightful  book  to  dip  into  on  occasion,  rather 
than  to  read.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  illustrate  those 
fascinating  unreal  beings  constantly  met  with  in  symbolic 
art,  of  which  Heraldry  is  the  chief  exponent.  Mr.  Viny- 
comb's  illustrations  are  more  successful  than  the  letter- 
press, which,  though  learned  and  painstaking,  is  a  trifle 
heavy.  The  author  has  all  the  enthusiast's  contempt  for 
the  illicit  in  heraldry,  as  when  he  remarks  of  the  lion  and 
unicorn  :  "At  the  head  of  the  Times  newspaper  they  are 
represented  playing  at  hide-and-seek  round  the  shield  ; 
elsewhere  we  see  them  capering  and  prancing,  or  we  find 
them  sitting,  like  begging  dogs,  as  if  ashamed  of  themselves 
and  their  vocation."  On  the  whole,  many  readers  will  be 
grateful  to  the  special  research  which  has  enabled  Mr. 
Vinycomb  to  show  us  actually  what  are  the  Wyvern, 
the  Hippogriff,  the  Alerion  and  the  Cat-a-mountain. 
The  heraldic  "  Pelican  in  her  piety,"  too,  "  vulning  herself 
proper  "  is  an  interesting  plate.  Where  creatures  or 
persoTiS  of  classic  mythology  are  given  us,  the  author  seems 
to  be  on  less  sure  ground  and  the  illustrations  likewise  are 
feeble  ;  it  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  the 
aforesaid  Pelican  plate  (p.  184)  or  the  fine  Wyvern  (p.  98)  is 
the  work  of  the  same  pen  as  the  tame  Pegasus  (on  p.  137), 
the  Centaur  (p.  142),  or  the  ridiculous  Harpy  (p.  179). 
By  the  way,  should  not  Emipusa,  as  a  synonym  for  the 
Lamia  (p.  220),  be  more  correctly  written  Empusa  ? 

Melhuen's  School  Histories.     Warwickshire.      By   B.   C.   A. 

Windle.     Middlesex.     By  Victor  G.  Plarr  and  Francis 

W.    Walton.     Somerset.     By    W.    Raymond.      Surrey. 

By  H.  E.  Maiden,   is.  6d.  each. 

These    volumes     give     wonderful    value    fr    the    money. 

The  illustrations  are  good,  and  all  seem  to  be  selected  with  a 

view  of  impressing  some  historical  fact  upon  the  reader  ; 

the  archaeological  details  are  well  filled  in  without  making 

the   books   duU  ;   and   their  type   and   get-up  are  excellent. 

How   the   modern   schoolboy  can  be   expected   to  read   all 

the  subjects  that  are  prescribed  nowadays  it    is    difficult 

to  see  ;   but  one  purpose  this  type  of  book  can  fill,  and  fill 

well,  viz.,  that  of  a  holiday  task.     In  spite  of  the  excellent 

intentions  of  the  Board  of  Education's  recommendations, 

life  is  not  long  enough  for  such  detailed  treatment  of  one's 

native   or   residential   county  in   class   teaching.     But   the 

books  are  good  ones,  nevertheless. 

The  English  Counties  :   A  Series  of  Supplementary  Readers. 

Middlesex,    Kent,    Surrey,    Upper    Thames    Counties, 

Birmingham  and  the  Midlands,  Lancashire,  Cumberland 

Westmorland   and   Furness.     (Blackie  and  Sons.       Sd. 

each.) 

We  are  not  enamoured  of  the  word  "  reader,"  because  it 

always  seems  to  connote  a  mediocre  level  of  intelligence 

on  the  part  of   the  pupils   for   whom   it    is   intended.      So 

we  find  that  this  series  is  less  pretentious   than   the  one 

mentioned  above  ;    it  is  also  of  more  varying  merit.     One 

or  two  of  them  are  quite  good,  and  can  be  read  with  pleasure 

by  the  adult ;  others  are  only  childish.    The  illustrations  are 

clear  and  artistic,  but  the  maps  are  poor  :  in  some  cases  the 

books  would  be  improved  by  their  omission.     But  the  series 

is  marvellously  cheap,  so  one  must  not  demand  too  much 
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The  Study  of  Plant  Life  for  Young  People.  By  M.  C. 
Stopes,  D.Sc.  xii  +  204  pages.  Many  Illustrations. 
Alexander  Moreing,  Ltd.     2S.  6d.  nett. 

A  Text-book  of  Light.     By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.     Fourth 
Edition,  re\ased  and  enlarged  by  J.  Satterly,  B.Sc.     viii  + 
346  pages.     Diagrams  and  Answers.     Clive.     45.  6d. 
Mathematical  Tables.     56  pages.     Clive.     is.  6d. 
London     University    Guide,     1907.      University     Corre- 
spondence College.     Gratis. 

T^ Model    Readers.     Book    V.    272    pages.     Coloured    and 
other  Illustrations.     Blackie.      is.  6d. 
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xiv  +  450  pages.     Blackie.     2s. 
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A  Song-Garden  for  Children.     Adapted  from  the  French 
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With    Music    arranged    by    Norman    O'Neill.     96    pages. 
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Feuilletons  Choisis.  Edited  by  C.  Brereton,  M.A.  xii 
+  118  pages.  (Oxford  Modern  French  Series.)  Clarendon 
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Trigonometry  for  Beginners.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock, 
M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.  viii  +  196  pages.  With 
Answers.     Diagrams.     Macmillan.     2s.  6d. 

Anglice  Reddenda.  Vol.  I.  Latin  Extracts  for  Unseen 
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Scott's  Old  Mortality.  Edited  by  H.  B.  George,  M.A. 
xii  4-  432  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     2s. 

The  Child's  French  Grammar.  Phonetic  Edition.  By 
Clara  A.  Fairgiieve.  viii  4-  74  pages.  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
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Moli^re.  By  Sir  F.  T.  Marzials,  C.B.  128  pages.  Illus- 
trations.    Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Great  Writers. 

Precis  and  Precis  Writing.  By  A.  W.  Ready,  B.A.  viii 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

November  2g,  1906. 

We  have  often  hinted  that  the  inspired  approval 
of  the  teaching  of  Latin  as  a  course  of  mental 
gymnastics  does  not  satisfy  everybody.  Greek 
has,  in  a  sense,  been  thrown  to  the  wolves,  and  it 
seems  as  if  it  had  only  served  to  whet  their  appetite. 
We  notice  in  the  Australian  Jownal  of  Education 
of  a  recent  date  an  editorial  fulmination  against 
Latin  as  an  educational  instrument  from  every 
point  of  view  ;  it  is  contended  that  it  has  "  sunk 
to  a  comparatively  low  rung  on  the  educational 
ladder,"  and  that  "  its  claims  to  sovereignty  are 
pretentious  and  unwarranted  and  ought  to  be 
peremptorny  disallowed."  No  doubt  this  expression 
of  opinion  is  bombastic  and  narrow-minded, 
prompted  by  a  distorted  and  individualistic  view 
of  the  functions  of  education  ;  but  the  important 
point  is  that  it  is  held  by  a  large  number  of  people. 
Professor  Sadler  recalled,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Classical  Association  at  Manchester,  a  conversation 


with  a  distinguished  German  savant,  who  declared 
that  the  classics  would  be  dead  in  his  country 
within  five  years.  He  rejoined  that  the  evidence 
was  all  the  other  way  here  ;  to  which  the  foreigner 
replied  that  in  England  classical  study  was  the  most 
heavily  subsidised  of  all  branches  of  learning.  This 
is  a  view  of  our  scholarship  system  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  which,  taken  with  the  Antipodean 
denunciation  quoted  above,  provides  food  for 
thought. 

There  are  some  things  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  profession  that  teachers  themselves  are 
not  all  agreed  upon.  For  instance,  registration 
is  deemed  necessary,  but  experts  are  divided  as  to 
how  admission  should  be  gained  into  the  charmed 
circle.  One  of  the  most  favoured  proposals  is  that 
a  man  should  be  admitted  as  a  teacher  with  full 
privileges  after  a  j^ear's  probation  in  a  properly 
constituted  school.  But  experience  has  pointed 
out  that  this  is  just  a  long  enough  time  to  be 
inconclusive  as  to  the  powers  of  the  probationer. 
A  man  may  get  hints  on  class  management  and 
support  in  disciplinary  matters  from  his  older 
colleagues  which  will  guide  his  footsteps  for  a  year 
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without  disaster  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
his  class  finds  him  out  afterwards,  and  he  has  a  very 
bad  time  in  consequence.  This  state  of  things  may 
continue  for  the  rest  of  his  scholastic  career.  Would 
it  not  be  safer,  then,  to  extend  the  period  to  two 
years  of  service  in  the  same  school  ?  If  the  head- 
master discovered  that  his  man  was  incompetent 
before  the  end  of  his  first  year,  weU  and  good  ; 
he  would  go.  If  he  justified  himself  for  the  first 
year  and  failed  in  the  second,  he  might  either  be 
passed  on  elsewhere  for  further  probation  or  turned 
adrift  to  find  some  more  congenial  occupation. 
Anything  would  be  better  than  to  saddle  him 
upon  the  teaching  profession  ;  a  practice,  by  the  way, 
that  tends  to  discount  the  otherwise  excellent  systems 
in  vogue  in  foreign  countries. 

To  turn  to  the  newly  fledged  graduate  who  is 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  profession.  Many 
young  men  take  resident  posts  at  small  salaries, 
simply  because  they  are  obliged  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  get  through  their  first  term  of  teaching  ;  they 
have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  means  to  pay 
their  way.  If  a  training  course  is  deemed  necessary, 
in  addition  to  an  expensive  education,  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  ?  There  seems  to  be  some 
hope  that  outside  assistance  may  be  forthcoming  ; 
if  not,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  very  few  will 
submit  themselves  to  the  ordeal.  Under  old  con- 
ditions, before  Cambridge  revenues  were  so  sadly 
depreciated  (as  is  eloquently  testified  in  the  latest 
Quarterly  Review),  certain  scholarships  there  were 
continued  until  the  time  when  a  man  was  of  standing 
for  the  M.A.  degree.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
spend  a  year  or  two  in  choosing  his  career,  and  many 
took  advantage  of  it  to  do  research  work.  In  the 
present  day  the  money  would  have  come  in  very 
handily  for  the  training  course.  But  it  is  no  longer 
available  from  this  source  ;  so  we  must  look  else- 
where for  it,  or  else  devise  some  other  test  for 
qualifying  as  secondary  schoolmasters. 

There  are  many  weird  things  done  in  the  name 
of  efficiency,  which,  whether  by  its  association 
with  a  celebrated  politician's  programme  or  not,  is 
very  often  coupled  with  the  ])oIicy  of  the  c^ean  slate. 
The  latest  example  comes  from  Richmond,  York- 
shire, where  a  change  of  headmasters  is  followed 
by  a  wholesale  notice  of  dismissal  to  the  staff.  It  is 
signed  by  the  newly  appointed  headmaster,  but  the 
ordinary'  man  will  not  lay  the  fault  entirely  at  his 
doer.    From  what  we  have  heard  of  the  methods  of 


the  governing  committee  of  Richmond  School  during 
the  past  generation,  we  feel  inclined  to  give  some  of 
the  credit  of  this  action  to  that  august  body.  We 
wonder  if  the  late  headmaster's  resignation  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  this  step  ?  We  admit 
frankly  that  this  is  a  mere  guess  ;  but  it  is  a  not 
unnatural  inference  from  the  doings  of  the  past. 

Any  man  of  sense  will  admit  that  occasions  occur 
when  a  change  may  be  necessary  in  the  staff  of  a 
school.  Real  efficiency  would  be  impossible  without 
it.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  assume  that  a  man's 
appointment  ceases  with  that  of  his  headmaster. 
Nothing  but  harm  can  come  of  a  game  of  "general 
post "  of  this  description,  to  foUow  as  a  matter  of 
course  upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  head.  It  tends 
to  destroy  aU  continuity  of  life  in  a  school  ;  it 
makes  the  unfortunate  assistant  see  an  enemy  behind 
every  bush,  and  renders  him  unwilling  to  mortgage 
his  future  in  the  service  of  an  establishment  which 
may  take  the  first  opportunity  of  turning  him  out  of 
doors.  And  this  entirely  leaves  out  any  consideration 
of  the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the  case.  There  may 
be  schools  where  in  the  process  of  time  the  nucleus 
of  the  staff  is  composed  of  "  strap-hangers,"  but  a 
look  at  the  P.S.Y.B,  does  not  favour  any  such 
deduction  in  the  case  of  Richmond.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  A.M.A.  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and 
hope  that  support  will  be  forthcoming  to  help  them 
in  their  task.  It  usually  happens  that  an  assistant 
master  dare  not  have  his  case  exposed ;  he  is  obliged 
to  take  his  dismissal  like  a  pill,  gilded  over,  possibly, 
with  a  promise  of  a  good  testimonial,  because  he 
cannot  afford  to  be  a  marked  man  in  the  eyes  of 
his  future  employer  or  headmaster.  So  that  cases 
are  the  more  valuable  where  the  stigma  is  lessened 
by  the  dixision  of  the  trouble  amongst  several 
members  of  a  staff,  as  has  occurred  in  this  instance. 

In  the  recent  examination  for  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments the  palm  must  be  given  to  Oxford,  which 
for  the  second  3'ear  in  succession  has  provided  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  successful  candidates. 
On  this  occasion  the  number  of  subjects,  or  rather, 
the  aggregate  total  of  marks,  was  hmited  ;  so  that  it 
was  possible  for  men  to  go  into  the  competition  more 
or  less  on  the  reading  done  for  their  degree  exami- 
nations. It  seems  as  if  the  candidate  who  stands 
the  best  chance  is  the  "  Greats  "  man,  inasmuch  as 
his  reading  seems  to  fit  in  best  with  the  subjects 
of  examination  which  score  most  heavily  in  the 
matter  of  marks; 
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The  selection  of  a  career  is  usually  a  troublesome 
matter,  and  it  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 
tutorial  system  which  is  the  mainly  distinctive 
feature  of  our  older  Universities  if  the  college  autho- 
rities were  to  lay  themselves  out  more  to  give  advice 
on  this  point  to  the  men  under  their  care.  We 
often  heard  it  said  in  the  days  of  Jowett  that  it 
was  better  to  go  as  a  commoner  to  Balliol  than  as 
a  scholar  to  a  small  college,  because  you  were  better 
looked  after  there.  This  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  true  ;  but  it  was  no  imcommon  thing  in  the 
old  days  to  have  something  like  Hobson's  choice 
presented  to  you  in  the  shape  of  the  Church  or 
nothing  :  if  you  were  not  recommended  to  take 
Holy  Orders,  you  were  left  to  your  own  resources 
in  the  matter  of  choosing  a  profession.  While  we 
are  on  this  topic  now,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
that  the  Indian  Educational  service  is  worth  con- 
sidering. If  a  graduate  has  no  objection  to  the 
climate,  he  is  able  to  find  in  India  a  scope  for  his 
energies  which  will  result  in  a  better  position  than 
he  can,  mutatis  mutandis,  attain  to  at  home. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  wing  of  Cherwell  Hall, 
Oxford,  Mr.  Birrell  had,  as  usual,  some  words  of 
wisdom  to  offer.  He  said  that  the  good  teacher 
is  the  greatest  economic  asset  of  the  country  :  that 
money  spent  on  education  is  money  thrown  away 
unless  at  the  same  time  a  race  of  well-trained 
teachers  is  maintained.  The  truth  of  these  remarks 
will  be  generally  admitted,  but  what  is  not  so 
readily  recognised  by  the  public  is  the  need  for 
a  college  training.  Mrs.  Bryant  drew  attention  to 
the  large  increase  of  students  at  this  institution, 
and  described  it  as  lemarkable  at  this  period  of 
unrest  in  secondary  education  ;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  this  enthusiasm  is  more  common  with  ladies 
than  with  the  sterner  sex.  Neither  in  elementary 
nor  in  secondary  education  is  residence  in  a  training 
college  resorted  to  as  often  as  we  could  wish  ;  but 
it  is  always  the  same  story — want  of  money.  To 
emphasise  the  advantages  of  such  residence  is  to 
force  an  open  door  :  everybody  knows  how  valuable 
it  is  to  the  candidate.  But  so  long  as  there  is  a 
cheaper  way,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  will  be  taken 
by  many.  To  oblige  everybody  to  make  an  ex- 
pensive addition  to  their  education  before  com- 
pleting their  novitiate  is  only  another  way  of 
stopping  the  supply,  which  is  meagre  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  at  present.  Altogether  it  is  a  difficult 
problem,  if  not  the  most  difficult^that  our  experts 
have  to  face. 


The   Status  and   Remuneration  of 
Assistant     Masters     in    Secondary 
Schools* 

By  C.   Courtenay    Hodgson,  M.A. 
Cumberland  Education  Secretary 

When  I  set  to  work  to  study  the  question  of  the  "re- 
muneration" of  Assistant  Masters  I  soon  realised  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  matter  of  money.  The  Assistant 
Master,  I  found,  attached  as  much  and  even  more 
importance  to  his  tenure  and  conditions  of  service  as  to 
his  salary,  and  I  therefore  added  the  word  "status" 
to  the  title  of  my  paper.  To  quote  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education : 

The  system  of  dismissal  at  pleasure  is  felt  by  Assistant 
Masters  as  the  keenest  disability  under  which  they  suffer. 
Their  salaries  are  low,  but  they  feel  much  more  keenly  the 
system  of  dismissal  at  pleasure. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point,  as  I  understand 
that  Headmasters  are  in  agreement  with  the  Assistant 
Masters  on  the  principle  of  an  appeal  to  some  central 
authority. 

Indeed,  the  system,  dating  from  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,  1869,  under  which  Assistant  Masters  are 
dismissible  at  the  will  of  a  single  individual  without 
appeal,  finds  no  parallel  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
public  service.  Even  Elementary  Teachers  are  pro- 
tected. The  hardship  of  the  case  is  increased  when  one 
remembers  that  many  men  may  be  so  dismissed  (for 
no  fault)  who  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  teacher  to  find  a  new  post. 

A  writer  in  the  Press  recently  asked  this  question : 

What  attraction  is  there  for  a  profession  in  which  a 
man  at  forty  years  of  age  is  liable  to  be  turned  adrift  at 
any  moment,  without  cause  assigned,  and  without  appeal, 
by  a  Headmaster  with  an  enthusiasm  for  youth  ? 

No  doubt  in  practice  these  cases  are  not  common,  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that  Headmasters  as  a  rule  do  their 
best  for  their  staff ;  but  that  they  do  occur  can  be 
testified  by  any  Assistant  Master  of  a  few  years'  stand- 
ing ;  and  what  they  ask  for  is  a  simple  provision  which 
will  render  such  hardships  impossible. 

The  principle  of  an  appeal  has  been  accepted  by  both 
the  Headmasters  and  the  Assistants.  The  question 
remains  :  To  what  body  or  authority  ?  The  Gover- 
nors ?  The  local  Education  Authority  ?  or  the  Board 
of  Education  ?  On  the  whole  one  is  inclined  to  say 
that  so  long  as  there  is  an  appeal  to  somebody  it  does 
not  matter  much  which  of  these  bodies  is  selected. 

It  is  sometimes  urged,  even  now,  by  supporters  of  the 
old  regime,  that  a  Headmaster  must  be  "  captain  on  his 
own  quarter-deck."  But  a  school  is  not  a  man-o'-war  ; 
and  obviously  there  are  special  reasons  for  peculiar 
conditions  of  discipline  in  a  community  aboard  ship 
which  do  not  obtain  anywhere  else.     But  even  so,  I  am 

*  Part  of  a  paper  read  at  a  Branch  Meeting  of  the  I.A.H.M. 
held  at  Carlisle  Grammar  School. 
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not  aware  that  a  captain  in  the  Navy  has  any  power 
of  dismissal  over  his  officers  withotit  appeal  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. Then  it  is  said  that  without  this  unhmited 
power  a  Headmaster  cannot  keep  discijiline  among  his 
staff.  All  I  would  say  to  that  argument  is,  that  if  this 
is  the  case  he  has  no  business  to  be  a  Headmaster ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  any  but  a  weak  man 
would  desire  to  have  such  a  prop  to  lean  upon. 

Take  any  public  office  :  the  clerks  are  not  appointed 
or  dismissed  by  the  chief  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  lack 
of  control  in  our  Civil  Service,  our  municipal  offices,  our 
hospitals,  asylums,  or  other  institutions  with  large 
staffs.  None  of  these  are  appointed,  or  can  be  dis- 
missed mero  niotu,  by  the  Head. 

A  more  specious  objection  is  that  the  greater  security 
of  tenure  might  be  used  by  a  disloj'al  Assistant  Master 
or  Masters  to  terrorise  a  weak  Head  by  threatening  to 
appeal.  But  as  this  presupposes  that  the  Head  is  unfit 
for  his  position  I  cannot  think  that  much  weight  need  be 
given  to  the  point. 

No  doubt  it  is  possible  that  the  right  of  appeal  might 
be  abused  ;  but  in  practice  this  is  likely  to  be  very  rare, 
and  the  appellate  tribunal  (whether  Governors,  Local 
Education  Authority,  or  Board  of  Education)  would, 
as  a  rule,  tend  to  favour  the  Headmaster,  and  would  only 
reverse  his  decision  in  cases  of  obvious  injustice.  True, 
in  the  few  cases  where  this  might  happen,  the  Head  would 
probably  have  to  resign  ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped — 
fiat  justitia  mat  caelum.  When  it  comes  to  such  an 
issue  it  is  probably  best  for  the  school  that  there  should 
be  a  change. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  the  cases  are  so  few  where  an 
appeal  would  be  made,  and  still  fewer  where  it  would  be 
allowed,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  upset  the  prevail- 
ing usage.  This  argument  does  not  sufficiently  allow 
for  the  frailties  of  human  nature  or  the  force  of  senti- 
ment. The  mere  knowledge  that  such  an  appeal  exists 
would  be  quite  enough  on  the  one  hand  to  restrain 
a  Head  from  a  hasty  act  of  which  he  might  repent  at 
leisure,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  restore  to  the  Assistant 
a  sense  of  independence  and  self-respect  which  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  preserve  under  present  conditions. 

It  seems  fairly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  present 
status  of  Assistants  in  endowed  schools  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory  until  reasonable  security  of 
tenure  is  assured  to  them  ;   because 

(a)  In  no  other  branch  of  the  pubUc  service  can  an 
officer  be  deprived  of  his  place  without  appeal. 

(6)  Arbitrary  dismissal  tnay  mean  ruin  to  a  deserving 
public  servant. 

(c)  Hardships  frequently  occur  on  a  change  of  Head- 
masters, and  will  continue  so  long  as  Assistants  have  no 
definite  status  in  the  school,  but  only  a  personal  relation 
to  the  Head. 

(d)  Both  Head  and  Assistant  Masters  have  in  their 
respective  associations  condemned  the  system. 

(f )  The  Assistants  would  feel  a  greater  stake  and  interest 
in  the  school,  which  would  benefit  thereby. 

(/)  Better  men  would  be  induced  to  enter  the  profession, 
and  the  supply  of  well-qualified  men  has  been  diminishing. 


Finally,  the  local  authorities  are  taking  up  the  question. 
Already,  London,  Middlesex  and  Lancashire  have  made 
it  a  condition  of  aid  to  Secondary  Schools  that  the 
governors  e.xercise  control  and  responsibility  in  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Assistant  Staff :  and 
the  Board  of  Education  has  in  more  than  one  instance 
modified  existing  Schemes  of  Endowed  Schools  in  the 
same  direction.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  unless  schools  are  prepared  to  forego 
public  aid  they  -will  have  sooner  or  later  to  accept  a 
revision  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Assistant  Staff 
hold  office. 

The  more  interesting  part  of  my  subject — the  re- 
muneration of  Assistant  Masters — is  naturally  bound 
up  with  the  former  question ;  for  with  reasonable 
security  of  tenure  a  man  will  accept  a  smaller  salary 
than  he  otherwise  would.  But  though  this  is  so,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  even  with  the  best  conditions  of 
service  in  other  respects  the  present  rate  of  pay  for 
Assistants  in  our  Secondary  Schools  is  far  too  low  to 
attract  the  best  men  to  the  profession. 

It  has  been  my  duty  recently  to  make  some  inquiries 
on  the  subject  in  order  to  assist  the  Cumberland  Edu- 
cation Committee  in  dealing  with  applications  fi^om 
schools  in  this  county,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison 
reference  was  made  to  similar  inquiries  recently  carried 
out  in  the  three  counties  of  Hampshire,  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  Durham. 

In  the  case  of  Hampshire,  Professor  Sadler's  Report 
published  last  year  contains  the  following  epitome  of  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  on  this  subject  : 

In  five  of  the  schools — Andover,  Petersfield,  Basingstoke, 
Winchester  (Peter  Symond's),  and  Bournemouth — there 
were,  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry,  seventeen  Assistant  Masters. 
Eleven  of  them  were  receiving  salaries  under  £150  a  year. 
The  salaries  of  five  were  more  than  ;£i50  a  year,  but  under 
£zoo.  One  Assistant  Master,  and  one  only,  received  more 
than  £200,  and  he  less  than  ^^250.  At  Alton  the  average 
salary  of  the  two  Assistant  Masters  may  be  estimated  at  ;£90. 

The  average  salary  of  these  seventeen  Masters  was 
£160  8s.  gd.  non-resident,  or  £120  with  board.  Of  the 
teachers  in  the  co-educational  schools  the  average 
(men  and  women)  was  £115  non-resident  and  £y^  with 
board.  In  the  Girls'  High  School  at  Winchester  the 
average  salary  of  the  Assistants  was  £131  non-resident. 

In  the  West  Riding  an  inquiry  was  made  in  1904. 
It  dealt  with  32  Secondary  Schools  and  197  Assistant 
Masters.  The  average  salary  is  given  at  £150  8s.  iid. 
without  board  or  residence,  or  £110  with  board  and  resi- 
dence. But  if  we  exclude  the  four  leading  schools  of 
Giggleswick,  Sedbergh,  Leeds  and  Bradford  (where  higher 
qualifications  are  demanded  and  more  money  is  avail- 
able) the  remaining  28  schools  show  an  average  of  only 
;£  116  non-resident,  or  £76  resident.  In  only  two  schools 
does  any  Assistant  receive  more  than  £200,  while  46 
receive  less  than  £150,  39  less  than  £100,  and  20  less  than 

£75-  .         ^ 

The  figures  for  Durham  County  are  obtained  from  a 
Report  of   the   Director  of   Education  issued   in   1905. 
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dealing  with  15  schools  and  99  Assistant  Masters  and 
Mistresses.  The  average  non-resident  salary  works  out 
at  /I2^  per  annum,  but  in  the  case  of  three  schools  the 
Headmaster's  salary  is  included,  so  that  the  true  average 
would  be  below  this  figure. 

Turning  now  to  Cumberland,  returns  have  been  ob- 
tained from  all  the  Public  Secondary  Schools  m  receipt 
of  county  aid,  from  which  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
average  salary  for  Assistants  is  £110  2s.  8^.,  which  is 
decidedly  low.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mmd 
that  this  figure  includes  schools  largely  staffed  by 
women.  If  these  are  excluded  the  average  for  schools 
staffed  by  men  only  will  be  much  on  a  par  with  the 
figures  given  above  for  other  counties. 

In  Surrey,  particulars  of  the  salaries  paid  to  55 
Masters  and  32  Mistresses  have  been  obtained.  For  the 
K-.  Masters  the  average  salary  is  £147.  with  an  average 
age  of  34,  and  ir  years'  service  :  truly  a  magnificent 
reward  for  11  years'  work  !  .  j  ^     xi, 

I  now  quote  from  a  Memorandum  presented  to  the 
Surrey  Education  Committee  by  their  Consultative 
Board,  as  it  sums  up  the  main  pomts  in  a  fairly  concise 
form  : 

(I)  Salaries  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  generous  to 
attract  well-qualified  men. into  the  teaching  profession 
and  as  a  consequence,  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
work  It  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement,  and  need  not 
here  be  laboured,  that  expenditure  on  buddings  and  on 
equipment  does  not  give  a  full  return  unless  good  Masters 
can  be  found.  The  real  success  and  potency  of  Secondary 
Education  depend  primarily  on  the  work  of  the  teaching 

staff.  ,    • 

(2)  Three  reasons  may  be  given  why  existing  salaries  are 

insufficient  :  .       ,       ,       1  • 

{a]  The  issue  of  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  in 
public  elementary  schools,  in  which  a  certain  mmimum, 
advancing  by  regular  increments  to  a  fixed  maximum 
is  secured,  has  emphasised  the  less  attractive  con- 
ditions of  service  in  many  secondary  schools. 

<b)  If  capable  men  are  to  be  secured  for  the  schools. 
Assistant  Masters  must  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
living  like  their  neighbours,  and  of  brmgmg  up  their 
families  in  reasonable  comfort  ;  which,  having  regard 
to  the  general  cost  of  living,  they  cannot  do  on  their 
present  salaries.  . 

(c)  The  position  of  Assistant  Master  is  becoming  a 
definite   profession.     That   is   to   say,    a   man   cannot 
necessarily  look  for  promotion  to   a  headship-there 
are  not  enough  to  go  round  ;    neither  can  he  readi  y 
chan-^e  a  profession  for  which  he  has  been  specially 
trained    and    prepared.     With    so    many    competmg 
occupations,  unless  the  career  of- a  Master  in  a  Secon- 
dary  School  is    made   more    attractive  than   it   is    at 
present,  schools  will  be  staffed  by  the  less  competent, 
and  the  value  of  Secondary  Education  will  be  materially 
diminished. 
(2)  The  commencing  salary  is  not  held  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance,  provided  a  man  can  be  fairly  sure  of 
ultimate   increase   up   to   a  satisfactory  maximum.     It  is 
suggested  that  the  minimum  for  an  ordinary  Form-Master 
at  starting  should  be  not  less  than  ;£ioo  per  annum  ;    and 
that  this  payment  ought  to  increase  by  periodical  incre- 


ments, or  by  some  system  of  promotion,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  /250  Higher  salaries  would  need  to  be  paid  for  posts 
requiring    special   knowledge    or   carrying   special   respon- 

^'  (V)  ^'t  is  felt  that  this  matter  is  one  of  great  urgency. 
A  widespread  movement  is  going  on  towards  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  Secondary  Schools.  This  movement  may 
very  largely  fail  of  its  object  owing  to  the  want  of  funds 
to  enable  governing  bodies  to  pay  adequate  salaries  and  so 
to  secure  competent  men.  It  is  beheved  that  Headmasters 
no  less  than  governing  bodies,  are  alive  to  the  danger  It 
is  not  want  of  will  on  their  part,  but  want  of  money  that 
proves  the  obstacle  to  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  further  from  official  docu- 
ments ;  the  facts  are  practically  admitted,  and  the  real 
question  is  to  find  a  remedy.  Naturally  one  s  thoughts 
turn  towards  a  scale  which  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  monetary  position  of  teachers  in  the  Elementary 
Branch.  Is  such  a  scale  possible  for  Secondary  Schools  ? 
In  answer  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  already  a  few 
Local  Authorities  have  adopted  scales,  and  many  more 
have  the  matter  under  consideration.  For  instance, 
the  Middlesex  scale  is  as  follows  : 


(a)  Assistant  Masters.— The  initial  salary  for  graduates, 
from  /120,  rising  (i)  by  annual  increments  of  ;iio  to  £1^0 
on  satisfactory  repoit  of  Headmaster,  (2)  by  special  votes 
from  the  governors  from  £150  to  ^200  (not  automatic). 
(7.)  by  annual  inciements  of  ;£io  from  £200  to  £250. 

For  Trained  Teachers  the  initial  salary  will  be  ;£  10  more 
than  that  given  in  the  scale.  ^.      -u^^ 

(b)  Assistant  Mistresses.— The  initial  salary  for  a  teacher 
possessing  a  University  degree  (or  its  equivalent  m  the  case 
of  those  Universities  which  do  not  grant  degrees  to  women). 
/lOO  rising  (I)  by  annual  increments  of  ;£io  to  £140  on 
satisfactory  report  of  the  Headmistress,  (2)  by  special  votes 
of  the  governors  from  time  to  time,  from  ;£i40  to  ;ei6o  (not 
automatic),    (3)  by   annual  increments  of  ^10.  from  ^160 

*°  For  Trained  Teachers,  the  initial  salary  will  be  £10  more 
than  that  given  in  the  scale. 

The  initial  salary  for  Non-Graduates,  ;f90  ;  rismg  (i)  by 
annual  increments  of  £S  to  ;£i20  on  satisfactory  reports 
from  the  Headmistress,  (2)  by  special  votes  of  the  governors 
from  ;£i20  to  £150  (not  automatic). 

The  Lancashire  scale  is  as  follows  : 

(a)  Graduates.— Initial  salary  ;£i20  per  annum,  rising 
(I)  by  biennial  increments  of  i;io  to  ;£i6o  per  annum. 
,)  by  increments  (not  automatic)  which  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  on  the  special  recommendations  of  the 
<.ovemors  or  managers,  it  approved  by  the  Lancashire 
Idncation  Committee,  from  £160  up  to  £  180  per  annum. 

(6)  Non-Graduates.— Initial  salary  ;£90  per  annum, 
risin-  by  biennial  increments  of  ;£io  to  £140  per  annum. 

(c)  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects.-Commcncmg  salary 
/150  per  annum,  rising  (i)  by  biennial  increments  of  ^10 
to  /180  per  annum,  (2)  by  increments  (not  automatic) 
which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  special 
recommendation,  &c.,  from  £180  up  to  ^^200  per  annum. 

(d)  Senior  Mistresses. -Initial  salary  ;fi20  per  annum, 
risin-  (I )  by  biennial  increments  of  £10  to  ;£i6o  per  annum  ; 
(.)  by  increments  (not  automatic)  which  may  be  made  on 
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the  special  recommendation,  &-c.,  from  ;£i6o  np  to  ;£i8o 
per  annum. 

(a)  Assistant  Mistresses.  Graduates  (or  equivalent). — 
Initial  salary  ;£ioo  per  annum,  rising  (i)  by  biennial 
increments  of  ;£io  to  £13^  per  annum;  (2)  by  increments 
(not  automatic)  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  on 
the  special  recommendation,  &c.,  from  ;£i35  up  to  £1$° 
per  annum. 

(6)  Non-Graduates. — Initial  salary  £8$  per  annum, 
rising  by  biennial  increments  of  £10  to  £120  per  annum. 

(c)  Special  Teachers. — Commencing  salary  ;^i2  5  per 
annum,  rising  (i)  by  biennial  increments  of  ;^io  to  ;£i50 
per  annum  ;  (2)  by  increments  (not  automatic)  which  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  special  recommendation, 
&c.,  from  ;/^i50  to  £^70  per  annum. 

Other  scales  are  in  existence  in  other  localities,  var}nng 
only  in  detail  from  those  already  quoted. 

Finallj',  the  Assistant  Masters'  Association  has  pro- 
pounded the  following  suggestions  : 

(i)  That  a  minimum  scale  should  be  adopted  by  Local 
Education  authorities  and  governing  bodies  as  their  normal 
scale,  and  that  no  school  should  be  regarded  as  being  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  where  the  salaries  fall  appreciably 
below  this  minimum  scale. 

(2)  That  such  scale  should  provide  for  : 

(a)  An  initial  salary  of  not  less  than  £1 50  a  year 
for  any  master  registered  in  Column  B  of  the  Teachers' 
Register,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £10  a  year  to  at 
least  ;£300  a  year. 

(6)  An  initial  salary  of  not  less  than  ;£i20  a  year  for 
a  Mistress  with  a  University  degree  and  training, 
rising  ;f  10  per  annum  for  the  first  two  years,  afterwards 
£$  per  annum,  up  to  a  minimum  of  £160. 

(c)  That  larger  salaries  should  be  offered  to  teachers 
of  exceptional  abilities  and  attainments,  and  to  holders 
of  posts  involving  special  responsibility. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  amounts  are  extravagant 
when  compared  with  the  earnings  of  educated  men  in 
other  professions  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Secondary  Schoolmaster  has  long  and 
regular  holidays,  probably  more  than  double  of  those 
enjoyed  by  workers  in  other  professions.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  his  inadequate  pay,  he  has  generally  to  devote 
much  of  his  vacations  to  coaching  or  other  forms  of 
supplementing  his  meagre  income. 

There  are  two  other  observations  that  suggest  them- 
selves. The  first  is,  that  this  question  of  Assistant 
Masters'  Salaries  is  bound  up  inseparably  with  the 
finance  of  schools  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
Local  Education  authority  can  remedy  matters  merely 
by  promulgating  a  scale  of  salaries  ;  especially  as  only  in 
such  schools  as  are  directly  under  its  control  can  an 
authority  ensure  the  scale  being  adopted. 

The  second  is,  that  owing  to  the  poor  prospects  the 
supply  of  really  competent  men  has  steadily  been 
diminishing,  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  quite 
unsuitable  men  have  managed  to  secure  places  in  some 
of  our  Secondary  Schools. 

The  ease  with  which  ill-qualified  men  can  get  posts  in 
schools  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  bane  of  the  profession  ; 


and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  schoolmasters  as  a  class 
cannot  expect  good  pay. 

So  WTites  an  Assistant  Master  of  experience  in  the 
Press. 

It  should  therefore  be  clearly  understood  that  simply 
to  raise  salaries  of  existing  Assistants  without  careful 
inquiry  as  to  their  capacity  as  teachers  would  be  no 
benefit  to  the  schools.  Let  us  by  all  means  ensure  the 
living  wage,  but  let  us  also  see  (so  far  as  we  can)  that  the 
labourer  is  really  worthy  of  his  hire.  Happily  this  is 
a  matter  to  which  the  profession  is  now  ali\-e,  and  all 
are  agreed  that  (to  quote  the  same  authority) 

it  is  high  time  an  Assistant  Mastership  ceased  to  be  a  means 
of  picking  up  a  small  income  on  the  way  to  other  careers 
or  that  Secondary  Education  should  serve  as  a  system  of 
outdoor  relief  to  the  intellectually  destitute. 

The  general  demand  is,  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  take 
up  scholastic  work  should  undergo  a  probation  of  one  or 
two  years  in  a  good  school,  and  not  be  competent  to 
accept  a  permanent  post  in  any  school  receiving  public 
money  till  he  has  proved  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher. 
High  hopes  were  entertained  of  registration  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  status  of  the  profession  ;  and,  though 
the  movement  has  received  an  unexpected  check,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  some  form  a  register  of  the  teachers, 
as  of  other  professions,  will  be  eventually  established 
on  a  firm  basis.  Training  is  necessary.  Registration  is 
necessary,  but  in  themselves  they  will  not  cure  the  evil. 

To  conclude  with  a  homely  simile — since  Nature  Study 
has  invaded  the  school  no  apology  will  be  needed  for  its 
introduction  here.  When  a  farmer  finds  his  meadow 
full  of  weeds,  and  yielding  but  a  scanty  crop  of  good 
grasses,  what  does  he  do  ?  He  does  not  attack  the  weeds 
and  useless  grasses,  but  he  strikes  deeper.  He  knows  why 
these  parasites  are  there  :  because  the  soil  is  poor  !  So  he 
devotes  his  energies  to  enriching  the  soil,  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  field  by  suitable  dressings.  And  what 
is  the  result  ?  Gradually  the  good  grasses,  finding  the 
nourishment  they  require,  begin  to  grow  strong  and 
vigorous,  then  to  thicken  and  crowd  out  the  weeds, 
until  finally  they  cover  the  whole  field  with  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  the  farmer  reaps  his  due  reward. 
"  Mittato  nomine  de  fratis  scholasticis  narratur  fabitla." 
For,  after  all,  more  than  registration,  more  even  than  a 
system  of  training,  what  the  profession  really  requires 
is  to  be  able  to  offer  to  the  best  men  leaving  our  Uni- 
versities the  prospect  of  a  lair  and  improving  remunera- 
tion, together  with  a  position  in  life  of  honourable 
independence  and  reasonable  security. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
has  issued  a  report  on  an  examination  of  one  thousand  four 
hundred  school  children  in  the  city,  with  some  account  of 
their  homes  and  surroundings  (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  5s.). 
The  report  is  a  careful  and  important  piece  of  work  which 
deserves  attention  from  public  bodies  and  others  interested 
in  questions  of  national  health  and  physique.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  hide  defects,  or  to  overdraw  the  disagreeable 
features  of  slum  life.  A  careful  study  of  the  volume  will 
repay   the   trouble   spent   in   reading   it. 
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On  Summer  Meetings 

By  Eleanor  E.  Helme 

University  Extension  is  a  name  which  conveys  to  many 
people  nothing  beyond  the  idea  of  courses  of  lectures 
delivered  from  time  to  time  in  various  provincial  towns, 
and  they  probably  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  workings 
of  that  organisation.  "  Delegacy  for  the  extension  of 
teaching  beyond  the  hmits  of  the  University  "  is  the 
title  to  which  it  lays  claim,  and  at  a  summer  meeting  it 
more  than  justifies  that  claim.  For  it  is  then  that  the 
University  herself  is  thrown  open  to  the  extension 
students  and  they  are  able  for  a  time  qu4  alumni  to  hve 
within  her  walls  and  to  breathe  the  unique  atmosphere 
which  belongs  to  either  of  our  great  University  towns. 
What  an  aroma  of  learning,  past  history  and  new  ideas 
hangs  over  them  !  not  merely  suggestive  of  "  lost  causes 
and  forsaken  beliefs  and  impossible  loyalties,"  as 
Matthev/  Arnold  tenderly  infers,  but  an  air  instinct  with 
the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  enterprises  and  ideals 
which  have  left  some  impress  on  the  place  of  their 
birth. 

Oxford  may  be  more  pregnant  with  associations  of  the 
past  because  her  part  in  English  history  has  been  so 
large,  but  Cambridge  during  a  simmier  meeting  can 
speak  more  vividly  of  the  present.  Unlike  to  Oxford's 
routine,  Cambridge  has  a  term  during  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion and  so,  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  university  life 
still  continues  :  the  college  chapels  are  open  daily  for 
service — and  those  who  have  once  heard  the  choir  at 
King's  College  will  not  speedily  forget  what  that  means, 
— whilst  the  town  is  not  wholly  deserted  by  the  under- 
graduates. Hitherto  the  summer  meetings  have  begun 
in  the  first  week  of  August  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  but  there  is  a  movement  afoot  to  put  the  date  of 
Cambridge  meetings  a  fortnight  earlier.  If  this  could  be 
carried  out,  then  the  university  term  would  be  in  swing 
during  the  whole  time,  whereas  at  present  those  able 
only  to  attend  the  second  half  of  the  meeting  have  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  university  life. 

There  is  a  m^-sterious  "something"  in  the  air  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  which  acts  as  an  incentive  to 
study.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sight  of  so  much  antiquity 
around  one,  perhaps  the  industry  of  the  extension 
students,  but  whatever  the  cause,  idleness  would  be 
an  impossibility,  even  if  it  could  for  a  moment  be  con- 
templated by  those  for  whom  so  much  is  done  to  make 
this  month  one  of  real  help  and  stimulation.  The 
method  adopted  of  taking  one  period  and  studying  it 
from  every  side,  in  history,  literature,  art,  architecture, 
and  music,  is  one  which  needs  no  defence,  since  it  is  at 
once  the  most  logical  and  complete  as  well  as  the  most 
attractive  way  of  studying  the  past.  Its  efficacy  was 
well  proved  this  year  when  the  period  dealt  with  was  that 
perplexing  epoch  the  eighteenth  century.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  an  age  of  such  conflicting  results,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  clearer  knowledge  of  its  history  that  one  can 
account  for  the   artificiality  and   "correctness"  of  its 


literature  as  typified  by  the  poetry  of  Pope ;  that 
one  can  trace  the  rise  of  the  modern  novel  and  see 
the  first  efforts  towards  a  reaction  to  romanticism : 
it  is  only  through  acquaintance  with  all  these  things 
that  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  pedanticism  of 
the  architecture  as  exemplified  in  such  buildings  as 
Blenheim  Palace.  These  art  and  architecture  lectures 
are  weU  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  in  the  case  of 
those  dealing  with  music,  ample  examples  are  sung  or 
played. 

Following  out  this  illustrative  method,  organ  recitals 
were  given  this  year  in  the  chapels  of  King's,  Trinity, 
and  St.  John's  Colleges,  where  eighteenth-century  com- 
positions formed  the  chief  part  of  the  programme.  This 
is  an  extremely  vivid  way  of  learning  about  an  epoch, 
and  in  addition  to  this  a  performance  of  The  Messiah 
was  given — a  performance  full  of  historical  interest,  as 
the  oratorio  was  given  under  the  conditions  intended  by 
Handel,  i.e.,  twenty-four  picked  voices  and  thirty -five 
instruments.  This  summer  meeting  v;as  particularly 
rich  in  musical  pleasures,  as  yet  another  concert 
was  arranged,  when  the  combined  choirs  of  the  three 
colleges  of  best  musical  repute  gave  an  unaccom- 
panied sacred  concert  in  King's  College  Chapel. 

For  those  to  whom  the  present  offers  more  attraction 
than  the  past,  there  was  a  welcome  variety  in  lectures, 
debates  and  conferences  on  social  and  economic 
problems,  astronomy,  Jewish  art  and  customs,  and 
theology. 

The  system  of  tangible  illustration  of  the  lectures  is 
insisted  on  throughout,  and  excursions  are  arranged 
under  the  guidance  of  lecturers  to  vaew  the  colleges  and 
their  points  of  historical  or  architectural  interest,  and  to 
see  famous  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Every  possible 
provision  is  made  that  this  month  may  be  one  of  enjoy- 
ment in  a  social  as  well  as  an  educational  way.  Tennis 
courts  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  and 
even  a  cricket  match  organised,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
lack  of  variety  in  the  life  there.  With  this  end  in  view, 
evening  receptions  and  boating  parties  are  planned 
by  the  indefatigable  committee,  whilst  garden  parties 
are  given  at  various  colleges. 

In  this  way  intercourse  is  made  possible  with  people 
from  all  parts  of  England,  and,  it  may  be  said  with  per- 
fect truth,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  free 
circulation  of  ideas  on  every  subject  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  of  a  summer  meeting.  Year  by 
year  a  larger  number  of  foreign  students  flock  there,  and 
every  European  country  is  represented,  with  additions 
from  China  and  Japan.  They  are  delighted  to  make 
friends,  to  talk  of  their  countries  and  discuss  our  own, 
with  the  result  that  one's  horizon  is  broadened,  and  one 
is  led  to  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  our  country.  For  foreigners  demand  such  encyclo- 
paedic information  on  everything  connected  with 
England  that  it  is  startling  to  find  how  little  the 
average  English  men  or  women  know  of  their  national 
life,  and  one  welcomes  with  avidity  lectures  primarily 
intended  for  foreign  students  !  such  as  those  delivered 
this  year  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  on  "British 
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Institutions,"  including  the   King,    the   Cabinet,   Local 
Government,  and  so  on. 

For  those  who  have  had  no  opportunities  for  travel, 
here  are  means  of  intercourse  with  people  of  other  lands, 
and  even  possibilities  of  talking  with  them  in  their  own 
language,  thus  refurbishing  knowledge  perhaps  grown 
rather  rusty,  or  of  acquiring  such  as  can  never  be  gained 
through  written  instruction,  or  conversation  with 
English  teachers.  Social  evenings  are  even  arranged, 
when  the  singing  of  national  music  by  the  foreigners 
forms  one  of  the  attractions. 

Doubtless  the  best  way  of  insuring  this  intercourse  is 
to  stay  in  one  of  the  colleges  which  remain  open  for 
residence  by  extension  students.  Here  the  foreigners 
do  chiefly  congregate,  knowing  that  they  will  be  well 
and  cheaply  provided  for  without  further  arrangement 
on  their  part.  In  one  of  the  men's  colleges  this  year  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  nations  were  represented,  and  even 
the  women's  college  could  boast  of  just  over  half  that 
number ! 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  element,  there  is  the  advan- 
tage of  tasting  for  a  short  time  the  pleasures  of  college 
life,  as  the  authorities,  who  take  the  greatest  trouble  for 
the  extensionists'  comfort,  arrange  that  life  shall  go  on 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  way  as  in  term  time.  The 
same  order  of  proceedings  is  observed,  for  instance,  at 
meals,  which  are  taken  all  together  in  one  of  the  dining- 
halls  ;  and  this  makes  the  time  spent  there  interesting, 
and  yet  no  tiresome  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the 
students'  liberty. 

In  the  matter  of  expense  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  staying  at  a  college  or  in  lodgings,  whilst  the 
greater  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  former  is  undoubted. 
The  colleges  charge  £6  inclusive  of  everything  for  the 
whole  meeting  of  four  weeks,  or  for  a  shorter  time  on  the 
same  scale  of  4s.  a  day.  Board  and  lodging  are  adver- 
tised in  the  town  at  from  25s.  a  week,  but  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  those  extra  five  shillings  are  not  better 
invested  in  obtaining  the  friendly  life  of  a  college  with 
the  use  of  its  good  garden,  and  the  gain  of  a  more  air}' 
situation  and  excellent  feeding.  These  sound  small 
matters,  but  they  are  worth  considering  if  this  is  to  be 
a  month  of  real  enjoyment  and  profit. 

Many  people  are  frightened  away  from  attending 
summer  meetings  by  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  large 
expenditure  is  entailed.  But  this  is  a  fallacy.  Ten 
pounds  is  a  liberal  computation  for  the  entire  cost,  and 
it  might  be  done  for  a  somewhat  smaller  sum.  There  is 
the  initial  outlay  of  £6  for  board  and  lodging,  and  about 
£1  IDS.  for  the  ticket  for  all  the  lectures,  receptions  and 
organ  recitals,  but  the  amount  of  this  varies  according 
to  the  extension  examinations  the  student  has  passed, 
and  a  scholarship  can  be  obtained  by  a  system  of  prize 
essays.  An  extension  student's  or  a  teacher's  ticket  is 
£1  IDS.  at  Cambridge  ;  £1  at  Oxford.  Railway  com- 
panies issue  return  tickets  to  the  meeting  for  a  single 
fare  and  a  quarter,  and  the  most  expensive  of  the 
excursions  aiTanged  for  do  not  exceed  los.,  the  college 
visits  being  free.  Specially  cheap  tickets  are  also 
obtainable  for  concerts,  and  for  the  play,  illustrative  of 


the  period  studied,  which  usually  forms  a  part  of  the 
programme,  but  of  course  these  and  the  excursions  are 
entirely  optional. 

An  extra  expenditure  which  is  well  repaid  is  to  take  or 
hire  a  bicycle  for  the  meeting.  In  the  first  place,  it 
economises  time  and  energy  in  going  to  the  lecture- 
rooms.  After  all,  the  lectures  are  not  so  much  an  end 
as  a  means,  and  if  they  send  away  students  satiated  with 
knowledge,  but  too  tired  out  in  mind  and  body  for  the 
work  for  which  they  should  fit  them,  their  end  has 
failed.  It  is  a  common  but  a  most  regrettable  mistake 
that  many,  especially  teachers,  who  come  to  the  meeting 
for  a  well-earned,  but  withal  profitable,  holiday,  should 
wear  themselves  out  by  attending  perhaps  six  lectures 
a  day,  or  nearly  140  during  the  month.  Far  better 
that  they  should  omit  a  few,  and  go  back  with  minds 
refreshed  and  broadened  in  other  ways  !  There  is  no 
den}'ing  that  our  Universities  in  August  are  hot  and 
tiring,  and  one  cannot  recommend  too  strongly  the 
benefit  of  seizing  any  spare  time  to  get  outside  them 
into  the  surrounding  country,  and  so  relax  for  a  little  the 
tension  of  work  or  architectural  sightseeing.  If  the 
student  has  a  hobby,  such  as  sketching,  photographing 
or  flower-collecting,  let  that  hobby  have  free  rein — the 
results  win  not  only  form  a  pleasant  memento  of  the  time 
spent  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  will  give  a  variety  and 
zest  to  the  aU-too-enthralling  pursuit  of  lectures  there. 
Of  the  excellence  of  these  lectures  in  themselves  there  is 
no  need  to  speak.  Such  names  as  Professor  Churton 
Collins,  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  Professor  W.  Raleigh,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
carry  their  own  recommendation  with  them,  and  these 
are  only  a  few  of  those  whom  summer  meeting  authorities 
manage  to  secure  to  lecture  on  their  special  subjects. 

The  result  of  all  these  good  things  to  teachers  and 
others  should  be  to  send  the  students  away  not  only 
with  greater  knowledge  but  with  greater  wisdom — the 
power  to  reason  for  themselves  more  logically  and  more 
rightly  and  to  draw  just  inferences ;  with  material 
for  future  reading  and  study  ;  with  an  horizon  of  out- 
look broadened  and  enlivened  by  cosmopolitan  interests. 

Surely  these  are  aims  which  make  it  worth  while  to 
attend  a  summer  meeting,  and  those  who  think  of  doing 
so  at  Oxford  next  August  will  have  as  attractive  a  pro- 
gramme as  ever.  The  history  of  the  part  plaj'ed  by 
Oxford  in  English  history  forms  the  main  course,  wth 
special  reference  to  the  events  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
since  the  sixteenth  was  the  period  treated  in  the  last 
Oxford  meeting.  Oxford  herself  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  rich  in  connections  with  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
one  feels  sure  that  the  meeting  will  be  no  less  successful 
than  its  predecessors. 

"  It  is  a  despair  to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave 
it,  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime,  and  more  than  one,  to 
comprehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily." 

So  wrote  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  but  nevertheless 
there  will  be  many  extension  students  next  August 
capable  of  enjoying  Oxford  very  thoroughly  in  one  brief 
month,  and  of  leaving  it  with  an  insight  into  its  history 
and  environments,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin 
And  its  Royal  Commission 


ByX. 


If  ever  a  country  suffered  from  over-investigation 
Ireland  is  that  country.  Royal  Commissions,  those 
stop-gaps  to  action,  are  so  numerous  there  that  no  one 
pays  much  attention  to  them,  so  little  have  been  the 
results  in  the  way  of  remedial  measures  that  have 
attended  the  issue  of  most  of  their  reports.  Education 
has  been  inquired  into  ad  nauseam,  and  the  attempts 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  Ireland  to  improve 
primary  and  secondary  education  have  ended  in  chaos, 
making  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  causing  wide- 
spread discontent  in  educational  circles.  The  Treasury 
must  share  the  blame  of  this  for  their  worse  than  niggard- 
liness in  appropriating  the  funds  that  should  have 
gone  to  education  to  other  purposes,  and  for  refusing 
the  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  legitimate 
wants.  The  last  University  Commission  issued  a  report 
containing  ample  material  upon  which  Parliament 
might  have  taken  some  action  towards  a  solution  of  this 
highly  complex  and  most  difficult  question.  The  result 
has  been  widespread  dissatisfaction  for  the  past  two 
years  both  inside  and  outside  the  Royal  University,  so 
much  so  that  the  annual  conferring  of  degrees  has  been 
made  the  occasion  for  the  expression  of  the  most  disloyal 
sentiments,  attended  by  scenes  of  great  disorder,  by 
numbers  of  past  graduates  and  present  students. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  lay  outside  the  field  of  in- 
quiry covered  by  the  last  Commission  ;  but  the  present 
Government,  driven  by  its  friends,  recently  appointed 
another  Royal  Commission  specially  empowered  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  University  ;  and  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work. 
Before  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  or  evidence  had  been 
taken,  they  were  able  to  issue  an  Appendix  consisting  of  a 
number  of  statements  from  Fellows.,  Professors,  Officials, 
and  others,  withfinancial  and  other  tables,  the  whole  form- 
ing an  important  body  of  evidence.  The  document  is  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  contains  almost  sufficient  material 
and  information,  in  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  made 
in  the  matter  of  reform,  for  the  Commissioners  to  base 
recommendations  as  to  the  changes  necessary  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Trinity  College  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  present-day  needs.  No  doubt  many  omissions  will  be 
made  good,  and  further  details  elucidated,  in  the  oral  evi- 
dence which  succeeded  the  issue  of  the  report.  We  can- 
not here  enter  into  particulars  on  the  mass  of  material 
contained  in  the  report,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
touching  on  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  the  whole  question 
in  general,  and  the  reforms  needed  in  Trinity  College  itself. 
No  institution  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  been  so  syste- 
matically assailed  and  abused  as  the  great  Protestant 
foundation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  one  strong  lasting 
citadel  of  the  English  rule  in  Ireland.  If  the  violence  of 
rhetorical  denunciation  could  kill,  it  v/ould  long  ago  have 


ceased  to  exist ;  but  the  more  it  has  been  assailed  the 
deeper  have  its  roots  struck.  That  it  has  not  been  the 
stronghold  of  i]  liberality  or  the  centre  of  hatred  of  things 
Irish  and  Roman  Catholic,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  gave  to  this  country  its  greatest  champions  of  liberty 
— Swift,  Grattan,  Flood,  Curran,  Davis,  and  many  others, 
and  extended  its  privileges,  as  far  as  it  could  extend 
them,  to  Roman  Catholics  fifty  years  before  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  thought  of  doing  so.  It  preceded  these  Uni- 
versities in  the  foundation  of  Chairs  in  many  modern 
subjects.  It  has,  in  the  past  few  years,  opened  its  doors 
to  women,  even  to  the  founding  of  scholarships  for  them. 
And  here  it  is  well  to  state  that  in  the  actual  work  done 
for  the  money  expended,  in  preparing  men  for  their 
various  callings  in  life,  and  in  the  high  standard  of 
examinations  and  learning  maintained  within  its  walls, 
Trinity  College  need  fear  no  comparison  with  the  great 
sister  Universities  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  have  ever  set  them- 
selves against  the  laj'  youth  of  their  church  entering 
Trinity  College.  The  abolition  of  the  Test  Act  which 
threw  every  post  and  every  emolument,  except  those 
in  the  Divinity  School,  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  has 
made  no  change  in  their  irreconcilable  attitude. 

The  generous  offer  of  the  Board  to  supply  religious 
teaching  to  the  students  of  that  denomination,  and  a 
chapel  if  needed  for  religious  services,  has  been  treated 
with  contempt,  for  mixed  education  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  wUl  not  have.  To  level  down  further  is  useless  ; 
and  to  banish  the  Divinity  School  from  within  Trinity 
College,  and  thus  leave  it  a  really  godless  college  in  name, 
would  not  add  a  single  Roman  Catholic  to  the  number 
of  students  on  its  roll,  and  but  leave  it  open  to  a  stiU 
deadlier  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bishops.  To  recon- 
struct the  governing  body  by  electing  men  to  office  on 
the  ground  of  religion,  and  to  appoint  men  to  Chairs  on 
the  same  principle,  is  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the 
Universit}',  where  hitherto  merit  alone  has  been  the 
sole  avenue  to  advancement.  A  very  strong  protest 
and  weighty  indictment  is  made  by  the  Board,  Fellows, 
and  Professors  against  the  suggested  solution  of  having 
a  second  College  for  Roman  Catholics.  This  is  to  go 
back  of  the  very  principle  of  Fawcett's  Act  of  1873, 
which  abolished  Tests,  and  to  re-establish  a  denomina- 
tional CoUege  which  the  Act  in  question  was  intended 
to,  and  did,  destroy.  That  Trinity  College  has  remained 
predominantly  Protestant  in  numbers  is  due  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  to  them  alone.  What- 
ever may  be  done  elsewhere,  with  a  view  of  settling 
the  question,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  higher  ideals 
of  University  life  and  work  that  any  claims  except  those 
of  sheer  merit  and  merit  only,  should  prove  an  avenue 
to  academic  advancement  and  academic  award  in  Trinity 
College.  On  all  this  Mr.  E.  J.  Gwynn  has  penned  a 
masterly   and  unanswerable   criticism. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  future 
of  Trinity  College  and  its  duty  to  the  country,  in  these 
days  of  educational  reform,  we  find  that  it  must  reform 
itself  from  within,  so  as  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  response  to  the  cry  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.     The 
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supreme,  in  fact,  the  sole  authority  is  the  Board,  con- 
sisting of  the  Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows.  Age 
is  the  one  qualification  for  a  seat  on  the  Board,  and  the 
average  on  reaching  it  varies  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
years ;  the  incomes  of  the  Senior  Fellows  average 
about  £1400  a  year.  The  best  defence  that  could 
be  made  for  it  is  made  by  Mr.  Barlow,  Vice-Provost, 
but  it  is  but  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  and  will 
convince  nobody.  The  appointm.ent  to  the  ranks 
of  Junior  Fellows,  who  hold  office  for  life,  is  made 
by  examination,  and  is  the  severest  test  now- 
applied  in  any  country,  if  we  except  China.  It  takes 
on  an  average  five  years  to  gain  this  distinction,  during 
which  time  the  candidate  undergoes  the  severest  course 
of  study,  starting  as  he  invariably  does  on  winning  the 
highest  distinctions  attainable  at  his  degree,  which  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  entitle  him  to  a  Fellowship. 
The  pitiable  thing  about  the  system  is,  as  Dr.  Leech, 
Regius  Professor  of  Law,  has  aptly  pointed  out,  that 
"  the  man  who  fails,  i.e.,  whose  career  the  system  has 
ruined,  is  seldom  heard  of  again."  The  objections,  real 
and  unanswerable,  to  the  whole  system  are  so  obvious 
that  we  need  not  dwell  on  them.  That  the  emoluments 
of  Fellowship  on  the  whole  are  worth  the  struggle 
may  be  judged  from  the  table  of  incomes  where  they  vary 
from  about  ;f 450  up  to  ;£i  100  according  to  seniority.  It 
is  essential  that  the  appointments  to  Fellowships  in 
Trinity  College  should  be  made  in  some  such  manner  as 
that  existing  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  a 
probationary  period  of  three  years  should  be  served 
before  final  election.  The  whole  system,  too,  of  Pro- 
fessorship wants  reform.  With  few  exceptions  none 
of  the  Chairs  are  worth  holding  by  an  outside  expert,  as 
the  emoluments  attached  to  them  are  too  small ;  so  that 
many  are  held  by  Junior  Fellows,  who  take  them  without 
any  special  calling  or  desire  for  the  subject  to  which 
they  are  to  devote  their  attention.  The  Professor  holding 
a  Principal  Chair,  after  a  probationary  interval,  should 
be  appointed  with  a  fixity  of  tenure  and  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  a  Fellow,  the  election  to  be  made  ad 
vitam  ant  ciilpam.  The  emoluments  should  be  such  as 
to  attract  the  best  man,  and  assistance  given  to  enable 
him  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  original  work,  and 
so  raise  the  standard  of  his  subject  and  attract  students 
to  the  university  by  his  teaching.  In  the  constitution  of 
any  new  Governing  Body,  the  Junior  FeUows  and 
Professors  should  be  properly  represented.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board  that 
pace  can  be  kept  with  modern  educational  demands. 
Another  great  need  is  the  supply  of  ways  and  means 
for  the  encouragement  of  Post-graduate  Study.  The 
estabhshment  of  Readerships  and  Research  Scholar- 
ships would  meet  this  want,  if  Trinitj'  wishes  to  be 
something  more  than  a  College  existing  merely  for  the 
preparation  of  men  and  women  for  professional  life.  So 
many  subjects  now  press  for  a  place  in  a  University 
curriculum  that  it  is  not  possible  to  meet  the  demands 
of  all ;  and  the  difficulty  is  intensified  m  the  case  of  a 
long-established  institution,  all  of  whose  funds  are 
otherwise     appropriated.      Trinity     College     has     now 


founded  a  Chair  of  Agriculture,  but  so  costly  is  the 
teaching  of  science  in  aU  its  varied  branches  that  money 
is  much  needed,  for  the  funds  of  the  University  are  quite 
unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The  School 
of  History,  if  indeed  Trinity  can  be  said  at  present  really 
to  possess  one,  is  most  inadequately  provided  for,  and 
Professor  WardeU's  modest  proposals  should  receive  due 
attention  from  the  authorities.  There  are  grounds 
for  the  charge  that  Trinity  College  has  done  nothing 
for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  language,  history,  and 
archaeology,  and  the  claims  of  these  will,  we  hope,  be 
pressed  and  receive  attention.  The  present  condition 
of  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  in  Trinity  College  is 
unsatisfactory  ;  it  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
Divinity  School,  and  a  new  Chair  of  Celtic  Studies  be 
established  in  which  archaeology  should  take  a  prominent 
place.  No  country  in  Western  Europe  is  richer  in  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  fitting  that  in  the  chief 
centre  of  education  their  study  should  receive  proper 
encouragement  and  support.  In  saying  this,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  done 
in  the  various  branches  of  Celtic  study  in  modern  times 
has  been  done  by  Trinity  men,  some  of  them  being 
Professors  and  Fellows  within  its  walls ;  the  close 
connection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  with  Trinity 
CoUege  since  its  foundation  is  well  known. 

The  question  of  the  Divinity  School  has  become  more 
or  less  a  burning  one  among  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  Act  of  1873  has  made  it  possible  that 
the  Board  of  Trinity  CoUege,  who  control  the  school, 
may  consist  of  men  not  members  of  that  Church,  or  that 
some  of  them  may  profess  no  religion  at  all.  The 
situation  has  thus  become  an  anomalous  one,  and  strong 
representations  have  been  made  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  for  a  change  in  the  management  of  the 
school  that  would  satisfy  the  legitimate  claims  of  Irish 
churchmen.  Into  the  merits  of  the  solution  we  need 
not  enter ;  the  objections  to  the  present  system  are  real, 
and  it  is  time  that  a  Governing  Body  representing  the 
College  and  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  as  visitor,  should  be  created,  and  thus  restore 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  Divinity  School. 
But  the  entire  separation  of  the  School  from  the  Uni- 
versity is  another  matter  ;  we  believe  that  such  a  step 
would  be  a  disastrous  one.  Divinity  has  by  right  of 
priority  alone,  if  it  had  no  other,  a  chief  place  in  the 
scheme  of  University  studies  ;  it  ensures,  too,  that  the 
Divinity  student  will  receive  the  secular  knowledge 
needed  for  his  calling,  and  that  knowledge  of  life  and 
the  world  of  men  which  is  essential  for  him,  if  he  is  to 
give  his  best  service  to  his  day  and  generation.  Trinity 
College  not  only  prepares  men  for  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
but  also  for  the  whole  Anglican  Church  of  Greater 
Britain,  and  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  her  and  the 
Church  if  the  divorce,  demanded  not  by  the  friends 
of  the  University,  but  by  her  enemies,  should  ever  be 
inflicted  upon  the  Church  and  Trinity  College. 

That  the  present  Royal  Commission  will  perform  its 
work  conscientiously  and  well  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve. That  Parliament  may  be  tempted  by  drastic  changes 
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to  impair  the  usefulness  of  Trinity  College  is  possible. 
But  the  sense  of  British  justice  in  things  Irish  is  not 
dead,  and  we  believe  the  dangers  that  threaten  her  wi)l 
not  fall  without  a  strong  and  determined  struggle ; 
for  any  attempt  to  destroy  her  prestige  will  arouse  the 
passionate  attachment  of  her  friends  into  action,  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  disastrous  to  the  Government  that  under- 
takes it.  We  have  indicated  the  lines  upon  which  changes 
can  best  be  made  without  disruption ;  and  in  these  changes 
only  can  we  see  a  true  solution  of  the  University  question, 
as  far  as  Trinity  College  is  concerned.  For  over  three 
hundred  years  she  has  kept  the  lamp  of  learning  well 
alight  in  the  sister  land ;  she  has  ever  given  her  bravest  and 
her  best  sons  to  the  service  of  the  Empire,  and  to  pull  her 
down  from  her  high  place  in  response  to  jealous  and 
bitter  denominational  demands  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
doctrinaire  cries  on  the  other,  would  not  be  worthy  of 
a  free  and  enlightened  people. 

A  Rural  Secondary  School 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  rural  education  is 
to  establish  secondary  schools  in  districts  remote  from 
centres  of  population.  In  the  absence  of  any  old 
endowments  which  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  the 
necessary  funds  can  rarely  be  raised,  and  it  is  always 
uncertain  whether  an  adequate  number  of  pupils  will  be 
forthcoming.  These  points  are  mvariably  urged  when- 
ever a  suggestion  is  made  to  introduce  instruction  beyond 
the  elementary  stage  into  a  rural  district  not  already 
supplied  with  an  accessible  secondary  school.  That  they 
furnish  no  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  from  country 
children  the  advantages  enjoj'ed  by  town  children  has 
been  conspicuously  proved  in  Somersetshire.  The 
success  of  Sexey's  School  at  Blackford  in  that  county 
shows  what  may  be  accomplished  in  almost  every  neigh- 
bourhood, and  should  encourage  other  local  authorities. 
Blackford  is  a  small  hamlet,  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  surrounded  by  rich  pasture  lands  and 
orchards,  and  the  history  of  its  school  affords  a  unique 
instance  of  well-directed  enterprise. 

At  Bruton  there  is  an  ancient  charity  known  as 
Sexey's  Hospital,  the  visitors  of  which  obtained  a  scheme 
from  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  founding  a  secondary 
school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Blackford,  where  there  was 
no  existing  school  capable  of  reorganisation  or  develop- 
ment. This  was  probably  an  advantage,  since  no  old 
traditions  or  vested  interests  had  to  be  considered. 
Under  the  scheme,  which  became  law  in  January  1897, 
an  endowment  of  three  acres  of  land,  a  sum  of  ^100  a 
year,  and  a  capital  sum,  which  ultimately  amounted  to 
£3118,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  governors  appointed 
by  the  Somerset  County  Council.  In  view  of  the  doubt 
whether  a  secondary  school  would  prosper  in  so  thinly 
populated  a  district,  the  governors  prudently  refrained 
from  any  outlay  upon  bricks  and  mortar  at  first,  and 
authorised  the  school  managers,  a  body  elected  by 
various  local  authorities,  to  open  the  school  in  an  empty 


farm-house  lent  to  them  by  the  hospital  visitors.  A  dual 
school  was  accordingly  started  in  the  summer  of  1897 
under  an  efficient  headmaster  and  a  trained  certificated 
mistress.  The  arrangements  were  naturally  of  a  some- 
what makeshift  character.  The  girls  had  possession  of 
the  farm-house  and  the  boys  were  accommodated  in  an 
outbuilding,  formerly  a  stable,  the  loft  of  which  was 
used  as  a  classroom,  while  the  stable  itself  was  trans- 
formed into  a  workshop.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties 
the  school  rapidly  became  so  popular  that  at  the  beginning 
of  1898  the  governors  felt  justified  in  commencing  the 
permanent  buildings,  towards  which  the  County  Edu- 
cation Committee  made  a  grant  of  £iooa,  subsequently 
increased  by  ;£275  for  equipment.  The  new  school, 
which  contains  chemical,  physical,  and  botanical  labora- 
tories, a  carpenter's  shop,  a  laundry  and  a  kitchen  for 
teaching  purposes,  and  the  total  cost  of  which  amounted 
to  £6000,  was  opened  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  on 
September  25,  1899,  with  43  boys  and  27  girls.  Since 
then  the  number  of  pupils  has  steadily  increased,  averag- 
ing between  90  and  100  a  year.  Many  of  them  ride  six  or 
seven  miles  daily  to  school,  and  the  majority  are  the 
children  of  farmers  and  small  tradesmen.  It  has  been  too 
generally  assumed  that  the  comparative  failure  of  secon- 
dary schools  in  rural  districts  is  due  to  the  indifference 
or  hostility  of  farmers  ;  but  the  success  of  this  school 
shows  that  farmers  are  as  ready  as  any  class  in  the 
community  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  education, 
provided  the  instruction  be  sound  and  practical.  The 
fact  is  that  the  organisation  and  curriculum  of  most 
secondary  schools  have  hitherto  been  defective,  and  the 
product  rarely  satisfactory.  Upon  this  educationists 
have  insisted  ad  nauseam.  Farmers  are  quick  to 
detect  a  sham,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for 
declining  to  pay  for  vv'hat  the  experts  themselves  have 
denounced.  Given  a  school  that  satisfies  modern 
requirements,  and  the  farmers  will  be  amongst  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  fees  for  day  scholars  are  £5  per  annum  and  far 
boarders  £30.  No  charge  is  made  for  books.  Four 
scholarships  are  annually  offered  to  children  from  the 
elementary  schools,  and  several  of  the  county  scholar- 
ships are  tenable  at  the  school.  The  County  Council 
make  a  grant  of  ;f350  per  annum.,  while  that  from  the 
Board  of  Education  varies  from  £230  to  £250.  The  staff 
consists  of  the  headmaster,  Mr.  E.  H.  Smith,  F.C.P.,  v^fith 
four  assistant  masters  and  two  mistresses.  Pupils  are 
admitted  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  the  course  is  planned  to 
take  them  on  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  general  curri- 
culum, which  is  that  of  an  ordinary  secondary  school  with 
a  special  course  for  the  last  two  years,  and  which  includes 
French,  is  the  same  for  all  pupils.  In  addition  b 03's  learn 
book-keeping  and  commercial  correspondence,  practical 
geometry,  physics,  and  Latin  (if  desired),  with  instruc- 
tions in  the  use  of  tools,  &c.  Girls  have  lessons  in  djines- 
tic  economy,  the  laws  of  health,  needlework  and  cut ti.rj- 
out,  cookery,  laundry-work  and  painting.  All  the 
science  subjects  are  taught  practically.  A  special  effo.  t  is 
made  to  correlate  the  teaching  of  botany  and  chemi-;  try 
by  largely   abandoning   the  study  of  the  meta's,   c.c  , 
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and  substituting  work  in  organic  chemistr}^  dealing 
with  starches,  sugars,  vegetable  acids,  oils  and  gums, 
confining  the  inorganic  work  to  the  elements  usually 
required  by  growing  plants.  Wisely  no  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  agriculture  as  such,  but  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  laid.  Plots  containing  specimens  of  every  variety 
of  farm  produce  are  provided  for  demonstration.  A 
recent  visit  to  the  school  convinced  me  how  fully  Mi. 
Henry  Hobhouse  had  been  justified  in  initiating  the 
experiment,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  other 
local  authorities. 

In  regard  to  the  curriculum,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  would  not  be  well 
advised  to  discontinue  the  recognition  of  special  courses 
at  any  secondary  school.  At  Sexey's  School  the  so- 
called  special  course  comprises  nothing  which  does  not 
legitimately  come  within  the  sphere  of  general  education, 
but  the  grants  for  the  regular  course  are  insufficient  for  the 
effective  maintenance  of  the  school,  unless  extra  gi-ants  for 
a  special  course  are  earned.  To  offer  grants  for  any  form 
of  specialised  instruction  must  tend  to  perpetuate  the  mis- 
chief of  the  old  science  and  art  grants  to  some  extent,  and 
cause  teachers  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  specialised 
subjects.  The  Board  rightly  decided  to  support  schools 
with  specialised  courses  in  applied  science  covering  the 
whole  four  years  already  in  operation  by  a  special  scale 
of  grants  for  the  sake  of  continuity  of  administration  and 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  either  remodelling  the  curriculum 
or  suffering  financial  loss.  But  that  is  a  different  matter. 
A  chemical  and  a  physical  laboratory  and  a  workshop 
should  be  considered  indispensable  features  of  every 
secondary  school.  They  furnish  invaluable  instruments 
of  education — whatever  the  future  careers  of  the  pupils 
may  be.  If  the  present  scale  of  grants — first  year  40s., 
second  60s.,  third  80s.  and  lOOs. — be  inadequate  to  the 
discharge  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  laboratories  and 
workshops,  and  the  general  experience  is  that  they  are, 
the  sounder  pohcy  would  be  to  raise  these  grants  con- 
siderably, to  insist  upon  the  provision  of  laboratories  and 
workshops,  and  to  lower  the  grants  in  case  they  were  not 
provided.  The  regulations  for  the  new  Exchequer  grants 
in  aid  of  secondary  schools  are  not  yet  issued,  and  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  doing  away  with  special 
courses  altogether.  Secondary  education  can  never 
approximate  to  the  quality  of  that  in  Germany,  or 
conform  to  the  Board's  own  definition  of  it,  unless  the 
idea  of  specialisation  be  whoUy  eliminated. 

International  Art  Exhibition  at  Barcelona. — The 
Board  of  Education  have  been  informed  through  the 
Foreign  Office  that  the  municipality  of  Barcelona  propose 
to  hold  a  Fifth  International  Art  Exhibition  in  that  city 
from  April  23  to  July  15,  1907,  which  may  again  be  opened 
in  September  and  October.  The  exhibition  wU  comprise 
the  fine  arts  and  art  crafts  generally.  The  time  for  re- 
ceiving exhibits  will  extend  from  March  15  to  30.  Copies 
of  the  regulations  containing  particulai-s  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  exhibits  will  be  received  and  awards  made 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Spanish  Consul-General  in 
London,  Senor  Joaquin  M.  Torroja,  40  Trmity  Square,  E.G. 


Some  Characteristics  of  the 
Age  of  Seven 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

The  exaggerated  claims  which^are  sometimes  put  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  the  scientific  study  of  children  ought 
not  to  blind  us  to  its  real  value  as  a  supplement  to  the 
results  of  the  master's  own  experience. 

In  no  department  of  activity  can  we  afford  to  reject 
the  help  of  scientific  observation  and  experiment ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  practical  utility  as  well 
as  the  great  interest  of  this  new  branch  of  psychology 
are  better  understood,  a  large  number  of  our  secondaiy 
schools  may  lend  their  aid  in  collecting  fresh  data 
from  a  field  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  ex- 
ploration. 

The  present  paper  aims  only  at  re-stating  a  few  of  the 
results  given  by  Earl  Barnes,  Stanley  Hall,  Kirkpatrick, 
and  other  well  known  writers,  and  at  indicating  some  of 
their  more  obvious  applications. 

The  stages  in  mental  development  are  marked  by 
differences  of  attitude  towards  surrounding  things  and 
persons.  During,  roughly,  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
life  the  child  appears  to  be  mainly  conscious  of  the  world 
as  a  constant  but  changing  stimulus  to  movement.  His 
interest  is  centred  in  these  movements  themselves,  not 
in  the  persons  or  things  whose  presence  caused  them. 
But  at  about  six  or  seven  comes  a  change.  The  ordinary 
movements  called  for  in  dailj'  life  have  gro\vn  familiar  ; 
in  his  games  simple  movements  are  no  longer  made  for 
their  own  sakes.  He  begins  to  desue  fresh  and  more 
unusual  experiences.  Moreover,  he  has  compassed  the 
great  art  of  speech,  and  by  its  aid  has  begun  to  form 
definite  purposes  and  general  ideas.  Hence,  his  habitual 
attitude  comes  to  be  that  of  interest  in  the  world  as  a 
great  and  growing  system  of  opportunities  for  action. 
Things  are  there  and  to  be  known  in  order  that  they  may 
be  used.  Seven-year-old  children  consider  that  they 
have  told  you  all  about  an  object  when  they7tell  you 
what  it  is  good  for.  '  A  horse  is  to  ride.'  '  A  village  is  to 
buy  candy  in.'  * "  People  are  there  to  be  imitated. 
Dramatic  imitations  reach  their  climax  about  this  age. 

But  it  is  from  individual  objects  or  impressions  that 
the  stimulus  to  action  comes.  There  is  little  thought  of 
ulterior  ends,  indeed  httle  reflection  of  any  kind. 
Physiologists  teU  us  that  in  early  childhood  aU  brain- 
paths  lead  directly  to  the  motor  region.  Hence,  any 
impression  received  from  without  tends  at  once  to  be 
converted  into  action  ;  inhibition  comes  with  time  and 
increased  experience,  but  at  the  age  we  are  considering, 
movements  are  mainly  impulsive  and  relatively  unrelated. 

This  motor  aspect  of  consciousness  shows  itself  in  the 
constant  activity  of  a  child  of  six  or  seven.  He  is, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  fuU  of  occupations. 
Often  he  is  very  talkative,  eager  to  tell  any  one^he  meets 
of  his  actions  and  experiences.  An  industrious  father 
Barnes,  Studies  in  Education,'^.  207. 
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took  the  trouble  to  count  the  number  of  words  spoken 
in  one  day  by  his  five-year-old  daughter,  and  found  that 
the  number  was  14,996.  Similarl)',  curiosit}'  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  this  age,  but  it  is  curiosity  about 
the  use  or  the  cause  of  obvious  phenomena,  and  can  be 
easily  allayed  by  superficial  answers.  To  attempt 
connected  explanations  is  altogether  a  mistake. 

A  study  of  children's  games  brings  out  the  same 
desire  for  action,  and  especially  for  unfamiliar  action. 
The  favourite  games  at  seven  are  those  involving 
physical  feats,  running,  jumping,  hopping  and  the  like, 
though  under  the  influence  of  the  tendencj'  to  imitate 
children  may  embark  on  quite  complicated  forms   of 

play- 
Games  also  tend  about  this  age  to  become  competitive, 
a  sign  of  the  developing  consciousness  of  self,  which  is 
also  shown  by  the  pleasure  in  possession,  evidenced, 
for  instance,  in  the  collections  of  worthless  objects  often 
made  between  five  and  eight. 

The  same  general  tendency  is  seen  in  children's 
drawings.  Nearly  all  children  like  to  draw  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment probably  all  might  be  induced  to  find  in  original 
drawing  a  vent  for  their  activity.  But  the  interest 
is  in  the  act,  not  in  the  finished  picture.  The  drawing 
is  done  generally,  in  bold,  rude  lines,  showing  often  what 
the  child  thinks  should  be  there,  rather  than  what  would 
actually  be  seen.  A  man  on  horseback,  for  instance, 
may  have  both  legs  drawn.  But  two  features  are  nearly 
always  conspicuous — a  delight  in  action,  and  a  regard 
for  details  often  quite  out  of  relation  to  the  whole. 

This  thirst  for  new  experiences  of  activity  is  gene- 
rally unable  to  satisfy  itself  in  the  world  of  fact,  and 
causes  the  child  to  expend  the  energy  which  finds  no 
outlet  in  bodily  movement,  in  recalling  and  combining 
mental  images.  To  call  this  age  the  golden  period  of  the 
imagination  is  probably  inaccurate,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  time  at  which  the  combination  of  past  per- 
ceptions in  new  groupings  is  often  a  source  of  great 
delight.  Children  sometimes  live  part  of  their  time 
in  a  kind  of  imaginary  world,  where  the  creations  of 
their  imagination  strangely  mingle  with  outward  things. 

In  the  case  of  boys  at  seven,  however,  the  sense  of 
reality  is  normally  growing  strong,  and  hence  their 
imaginative  constructions  generally  have  an  element  of 
possibility  about  them.  This  is  shown,  for  instance, 
in  the  type  of  stories  which  they  prefer.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  four  stages  through  which  the  fiction 
of  the  world  has  passed — the  impossible,  the  unusual,  the 
probable,  and  the  inevitable,  and  the  earlier  stages  at  any 
rate  are  reproduced  in  the  successive  preferences  of  the 
individual.  At  seven  the  boy  is  entering  on  the  second 
stage  ;  the  stories  he  WTites  or  likes  to  hear  will  be 
about  battles  or  shipwrecks,  or  strange  adventures, 
with  perhaps  a  giant  or  two  thrown  in,  but  with  a  more 
realistic  atmosphere  than  he  demanded  at  four  or  fi.ve. 

The  mental  attitude  thus  illustrated  gives  us  one  of 
the  main  principles  of  method  for  the  initial  years  at 
school.  All  the  impressions  which  a  boy  receives  ought 
lo   result   in  immediate   action.     Verbal   reactions   are 


insufficient,  we  must  have  bodily  movement  and  the 
activity  of  the  boy's  whole  nature.  This  is  one  justi- 
fication of  manual  training,  but  the  scope  of  the  principle 
goes  much  further  than  this  ;  aU  our  lessons  should  give 
employment  for  the  muscles,  as  well  as  for  the  brain, 
and  as  far  as  possible  each  conception  as  it  is  gained 
should  be  ■WTOught  out  in  drawing  or  modeUing  or 
imitative  action. 

Other  points  are  the  use  of  the  imagination  ;  in  history, 
for  instance,  a  class  may  be  led  to  realise  the  details  of 
ancient  life  with  extraordinary  vividness,  and  the 
necessity  of  passing  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
But  almost  all  the  features  above  described  are  sug- 
gestive of  pedagogic  applications. 


Vacancies 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre. — 
Assistant  Mistress  wanted  for  King's  Scholarship  subjects, 
French  and  Classics.  Salary  ;^i40,  rising  to  ;£i6o.  Apply, 
before  December  20,  to  Secretary,  Education  Office, 
Northumberland   Road. 

Wellingborough  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre. — Assistant 
Mistress  wanted  :  French  and  Mathematics.  Salary 
begins  ;£i20.  Apply,  before  December  10,  to  J.  L.  Holland, 
Northampton. 

Erith  Secondary  School. — Assistant  Mastership,  to 
teach  Geography,  History,  and  Drill  or  Elementary  Science. 
Salary  begins  ;^i50.  Apply  to  A.  T.  Flint,  Picardy, 
Belvedere,    Kent. 

Erith  Secondary  School.  —  Assistant  Mistress : 
Needlework,  French,  Music  and  Drill.  Salary  begins 
;^ioo,  rises  to  ;/|i50.     Apply  as  above. 

Tottenham  Grammar  School. — Assistant  Master 
wanted  (graduate),  to  teach  French  and  German  (modern 
methods).  Salarj'  begins  ;£i6o,  rises  to  ;^250.  Apply 
Headmaster. 

Tottenham  Grammar  School. — Assistant  Master  for 
lower  forms  :  Latin,  English,  and  games  ;  High  Mathe- 
matics a  recommendation.  Salary  ;£i20,  rising  to  £2.^0. 
Apply  as  above. 

Weymouth  Pupil  Teachers  Centre.  —  Assistant 
Master,  to  teach  Mathematics  and  Elementary  Science. 
Salary  Iwo.     Apply  to  G.  P.  Symes,  Weymouth.  '■^^ 

Bishop  Auckland  Girls'  School. — Assistant  Mistress 
wanted,  to  teach  Mathematics  and  Science.  Salary  ;£ioo, 
rising  to  ;fi20.  Apply  before  December  3  to  J.  A.  L. 
Robson,   Shire  Hall,  Durham. 

Dr.  Newman,  Educational  Adviser  to  the  Durham 
Education  Committee,  having  gone  to  the  North  Riding, 
his  post  has  become  vacant. 


Appointments 


Miss  M.  F.  V.  Harcourt,  of  Netting  Hill  High  School,  to 
be  Headmistress  of  Chelmsford  High  School  for  Girls.    S^ 

Mr.  John  Clark,  Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  to  be  Clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board.  -^ 

Miss  Epps,  of  the  Girls'  Training  College,  Exeter,  to  be 
Mistress  of  ^Method  at  the  London  Day  Training  College. 
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Our  Schools 

XI.    The  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls 

Short  as  is  in  reality  the  life  of  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  it  is  long  compared 
with  that  of  girls'  public  schools  in  general — 
long  enough  to  have  a  history  and  tradition  of 
its  own.  For  it  was  in  1850,  on  April  4  (a  day 
yearly  held  in  high  honour),  that  Frances  Mary 
Buss,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  opened  a  school 
for  girls  in  Camden  Street.  The  youthful  head- 
mistress had  already  had  several  years'  experience 
in  teaching,  and  had  eagerly  availed  her- 
self of  the  classes  at  the  newly  opened  Queen's 
College.  She  received  valuable  assistance  in  the 
work  fiom  her  family  and  also  from  the  Vicar 
of  the  neighbouring  parish,  the  Rev.  David  Laing, 
on  whose  counsel  she  greatly  relied.  The  numbers 
increased  rapidly,  from  38  to  135  in  the  first  year, 
for  the  school  was  popular.  The  parents  forgave 
the  Latin  and  mathematics  for  the  sake  of  Miss 
Buss's  influence  on  their  girls.  The  educational 
ideal  was  always  high.  The  curriculum  of  1906 
differs  from  that  of  1850  mainly  in  the  rise  of 
standard  and  the  increased  complexity  of  organisa- 
tion. Here  we  may  note  that  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  has  always  been  interested, 
and  often  actively  concerned,  in  all  educational 
movements.     Examinations  now-a-days  are  looked 


upon  as  a  by  no  means  unmixed  blessing,  the 
tendency  being  to  simplify  and  reduce  them  as 
much  as  possible.  But  it  was  a  great  step  in 
advance  when  in  1863  the  University  of  Cambridge 
allowed  girls  as  an  experiment  to  try  the  examina- 
tion papers  set  for  the  boys.  About  eighty 
candidates  were  admitted.  Of  these  Miss  Buss 
sent  twenty-five,  fifteen  of  whom  passed,  while 
ten  failed  in  arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  this 
subject  was  at  once  reorganised,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing years  showed  no  failures.  Thereafter  a  large 
number  of  girls  from  the  North  London  entered 
for  the  Cambridge  Locals  every  year  until  December 
1904.  Since  then  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examina- 
tion of  the  Universit}^  of  London  has  replaced 
them.. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  inspection 
of  the  school  in  1864  by  Dr.  Fearon,  on  behalf  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  Miss  Buss  at 
the  time  wrote  despairingly  of  the  Inspector's 
visit  and  its  effect.  The  Report  turned  out  better 
than  she  had  hoped,  and  she  was  one  of  the  few 
ladies  invited  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners 
to  give  her  views  on  education.  One  interesting 
and  little-known  point  may  be  here  mentioned. 
Miss  Buss  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Com- 
missioners that  in  the  contemplated  new  girls' 
schools  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  man  in 
supreme  control ;  and  the  title  of  "  headmistress  " 
(which  she  suggested  as  an  equivalent  to  "  head- 
master "  in  boys'  schools)  dates  from  that  con- 
ference. Amongst  other  things,  the  Report  of  tliis 
Commission  stated  that  with  few  exceptions, 
one  of  which  was  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Ladies  (as  it  was  then  called),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  secondary  education  of  girls  was 
totally  inadequate. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Miss  Buss,  feeling 
that  her  work  was  too  valuable  to  cea,se  with  her 
life,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  its  perpetua- 
tion by  putting  it  under  public  control.  The 
school,  which  was  entirely  her  own  prop.'rty, 
contained  at  ihis  time  two  hundred  girls.  Practical 
effect  was  gi\-en  to  her  v/ishes  in  1870,  when  she 
surrendered  the  results  of  twenty  years'  devoted 
labour  into  the  hands  of  trustees.  In  this  way 
a  fuller  public  recognition  was  obtained,  and  the 
future  of  the  school  assured.  A  scheme  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  a  mixed  body  of  trustees  in 
July  1870.  At  the  same  time  another  scheme 
was  framed  for  a  school  of  lower  grade,  which 
was  started  in  the  old  premises  in  Camden  Street, 
under  the  name  of  the  Camden  School.  Miss 
Buss's  own  school  was  moved  to  Camden  Road, 
and  its  title  changed  to  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls,  the  last  word  being  a  sign  of 
more  democratic  days.  The  connection  between 
the  two  schools  has  been  maintained  to  the  present 
day.  Both  are  governed  by  the  same  Board, 
and     there     are     numerous     scholarships     leading 
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from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  old  pupils  of  the  North  London 
have  received  their  earlier  training  at  the  Camden 
School. 

As  the  scheme  had  been  drawn  up  in  agreement 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission, Miss  Buss  had  hoped  that  an  endowment 
would  be  forthcoming  for  new  buildings.  But, 
though  £60,000  had  been  easily  raised  for  the  new 
boys'  school  in  Cowper  Street,  it  took  three  years 
of  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  Miss  Buss,  Mrs. 
William  Grey,  Miss  Ridley,  and  others  to  get 
together  £700  for  the  North  London.  Public 
opinion  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  care 
about  education  for  girls.  The  fees  under  the 
new  scheme  met  current  expenses  only,  leaving 
nothing  for  rent,  &c.  The  annual  deficit  thus 
created  was  met  by  the  headmistress,  who  volun- 
tarily resigned  part  of  her  income.  Those  were 
weary  and  anxious  years,  and  the  motto,  "  We 
work  in  hope,"  chosen  about  that  time,  gains  an 
added  significance  from  the  circumstances.  In 
1872,  however,  the  good  news  came  that  the 
Brewers'  Company,  which  possessed  large  estates 
in  St.  Pancras,  would  endow  the  school.  They 
finally  gave  £20,000  for  buildings  and  an 
additional  ;£"20,ooo  for  scholarships.  Then  in 
1874  came  an  offer  of  one  hundred  guineas  a  year 
for  scholarships  from  the  Clothworkers'  Company, 
and  two  years  later  the  welcome  gift  of  £3000  from 
the  same  Company  to  build  the  large  Hall  known 
as  the  Clothwoi'kers'  Hall.  The  new  scheme  had 
received  the  Queen's  assent  in  1875.  In  July 
1879  the  present  buildings  in  Sandall  Road  were 
formally  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  at  the  same  time  distributed  the  prizes 
to  the  girls  in  the  new  Hall.  The  school  was 
again  honoured  by  them  in  Jubilee  year,  when 
the  Princess  once  more  distributed  the  prizes, 
this  time,  for  reasons  of  space,  in  the  Queen's 
Hall.  Her  interest,  first  manifested  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  position  of  President  during  the  e?rly 
struggles  of  the  school,  has  been  maintained  to 
this  day.  Queen  Alexandra  still  continues  to 
occupy  the  office  which  she  so  graciously  accepted 
in    1871. 

After  nearly  thirty  years  of  constant  struggle, 
all  anxiety  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  the  schools 
was  thus  set  at  rest.  Miss  Buss  could  devote 
herself  to  more  purely  pedagogic  questions.  So 
wisely  and  so  unselfishly  had  she  planned  for 
the  future,  that,  when  she  died  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1894,  and  the  present  distinguished  head- 
mistress succeeded,  there  v/as  absolutely  no  break 
in  the  continuity  of  the  work. 

Such  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  school 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  make  its  position 
clear  among  public  schools  for  girls  in  this  country. 
Most  of  them  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss 
Buss,   since   she   laboured    and   they   have   entered 


into  her  labours.  As  already  mentioned,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  girls  who  entered  for  the 
Experimental  Cambridge  Local  came  from  the 
North  London.  At  one  time,  one-third  of  the 
students  in  residence  at  Girton  College  were  old 
pupils  of  the  school.  Again,  in  the  very  early 
days  there  was  no  way  by  which  any  but  elemen- 
tary teachers  could  receive  professional  training, 
and  so  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  properly  qualified 
teachers  was  a  serious  problem.  Miss  Buss,  how- 
ever, found  a  solution.  A  sound  general  education 
could  be  obtained  at  the  school,  and  at  her  request 
a  class  for  secondary  teachers  was  opened  at  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Institute,  which  for  some 
time  consisted  largely  of  her  own  mistresses.  For 
many  years  Miss  Buss  Wcis  on  the  Council 
of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  and,  as 
Miss  Agnes  Ward  said,  "  was  eager  to  show 
her  strong  appreciation  of  professional  training 
by  appointing  as  mistresses  in  her  school  those 
who  had  gone  through  a  course."  But  the  Cam- 
bridge Training  College  for  Women  owed  even 
more  to  her  support  and  S3mipathy  in  its  initial 
stages  ;  and  here  Mrs.  Bryant's  work  deserves 
equal  recognition.  Later  still  an  old  pupil  was 
the  first  Head  of  the  Training  Department  at 
Bedford  College.  Thus  we  see  that  the  connec- 
tion between  the  school  and  the  various  centres 
of  training  began  early  and  is  continued  up  to 
the  present  time,  when  every  list  of  successful 
candidates  at  the  Teachers'  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London  contains  the  names  of  old 
pupils. 

Two  other  points  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
school  are  of  general  interest.  Miss  Emily  Davies 
had  propounded  her  scheme  for  Girton  College 
to  the  Schoolmistresses'  Association,  and  many 
difficulties  were  raised,  the  principal  being  whether 
girls  who  began  their  classical  education  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  could  hold  their  own  in 
competition  with  young  men  who  had  often  begun 
at  eight  or  nine  ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  alter  the  entire  system  of  teaching 
in  girls'  schools  and  make  classics  the  predominant 
study.  There  were  no  data  to  supply  answers. 
So  Miss  Buss  again  came  forward,  and  arranged 
to  send  an  omnibus  fuU  of  senior  girls  to  Mrs. 
Menzies,  a  member  of  the  Girton  Committee 
and  herself  a  classical  scholar,  to  test  the  pace 
at  which  Latin  could  be  learnt.  Mrs.  Menzies 
soon  made  up  her  mind,  and  gave  the  answer 
that  girls  trained  as  these  had  been  could  easily 
pass  the  preliminary  examinations  at  the  University 
with  credit,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
schools  to  be   classicised. 

The  other  point  is  that,  when  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School  Company  began  their  admirable  work, 
they  took  the  North  London  as  their  model,  to 
be  visited  and  studied  by  newly  appointed  head- 
mistresses. 
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It  has  always  been  a  great  advantage  to  the 
school  that  both  its  headmistresses,  first  Miss 
Buss  and  now  Mrs.  Bryant,  have  been  among 
the  recognised  leaders  of  educational  effort.  This 
has  given  a  wider  outlook,  and  the  contact  with 
the  outer  world  has  been  stimulating  in  many 
waj.'s.  Mrs.  Bryant,  who  was  the  first  woman 
D.Sc,  was  also  one  of  the  first  two  women  to  sit 
on  a  Royal  Commission — the  late  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Consultative  Committee,  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council.  She 
was  especially  interested  in  the  new  departure 
of  the  University  of  London  in  the  matter  of 
Leaving  Certificates.  There  are  now  no  outside 
examinations  at  the  North  London,  except  those 
of  that  University.  This  has  greatly  simplified 
the  organisation  and  reduced  the  strain  alike 
on  teachers  and  taught.  In  the  highest  Form 
the  pupils  work  for  the  Intermediate  Arts  and 
Science  Examinations  of  the  University  and  for 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  various  women's 
Colleges. 

In  mathematics,  Mrs.  Bryant's  special  subject, 
and  in  classics  the  school  has  always  done  well; 
but  the  teaching  of  experimental  science  in  botany, 
physics  and  chemistry  has  enormously  developed 
and  is  much  appreciated. 

The  school  hours  are  from  9.15  to  1.30,  with  a 
break  of  twenty-five  minutes  for  lunch  and  musical 
driU.  Quite  a  small  proportion  of  the  girls  remain 
for  the  afternoon,  when  music  is  taught  and 
drawing  for  the  older  pupils.  Home  lessons  may 
also  be  done  if  desired,  and  a  mistress  is  in  charge. 
On  Wednesday  afternoons  there  is  a  voluntary 
gymnastic  class  for  older  girls,  and  every  other  after- 
noon the  gymnasium  is  open  for  those  who  require 
treatment  as  prescribed  by  the  medical  inspector,  a 
lady  M.D.  of  course.  Every  new  pupil  undergoes 
a  medical  examination.  This  has  been  a  regular 
institution  for  many  years  and  has  furnished 
valuable  data.  Every  girl,  moreover,  has  gymnastic 
exercises  for  two  haJf-hours  in  the  week,  and  for 
this  a  special  dress  is  required. 

The  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  afforded 
by  a  day  school,  especially  in  London,  are  neces- 
sarily somewhat  limited.  But  this  aspect  of  the 
life  of  the  school  cannot  be  ignored.  There  are 
many  Clubs,  the  oldest  being  the  Debating  Society, 
which  dates  from  the  "  seventies "  and  has  a 
vigorous  life.  The  Science  Club  is  also  well  sup- 
ported, and  its  members  have  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  papers  read  by  others  than  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  school.  This  Club  organises  country 
expeditions  for  Nature  Study.  Then  comes  the 
important  Games  Club,  with  various  offshoots 
for  tennis,  hockey,  and  net-ball.  The  school 
playground  is  \mfortunately  small  and  inadequate. 
It   was   found   impracticable    to   obtain   a   ground 


close  at  hand,  but  after  some  troubleTone  has 
been  secured  within  a  short  il  tram-ride  from 
the  school.  There  the  annual  sports  are  held. 
Matches  are  also  regularly  played  against  other 
schools,  and  the  balance  of  success  assuredly  does 
not  stand  against  the  North  Londoners.  The 
Swimming  Club,  too,  is  quite  a  venerable  institu- 
tion. It  has  competitions  every  summer,  and  many 
certificates  of  the  Life-Saving  Society  have  been 
won  by  members.  The  Literary  Societies  have 
not  enjoyed  such  an  unchequered  career.  Some- 
times they  are  large  and  flourishing,  at  others 
they  come  to  an  untimely  end ;  but  the  School 
Magazine,  edited  by  an  old  pupil,  once  a  mistress 
on  the  staff  and  now  a  governor,  leads  a  vigorous 
Ufe. 

The  Clothworkers'  Hall  merits  special  descrip- 
tion. As  in  all  the  newer  parts  of  the  building, 
the  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  a  dado  of  pitch- 
pine.  One  side  is  filled  with  windows.  The 
largest,  of  stained  glass,  was  the  gift  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company  in  memory  of  Miss  Buss. 
Another  was  a  gift  from  pupils  and  friends  at 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  1887.  On  the  platform 
is  the  organ  presented  by  old  pupils,  and  on  one 
side  hangs  Miss  Buss's  portrait,  another  gift  ; 
on  the  other,  a  banner  with  the  school  motto, 
"  We  work  in  hope,"  executed  by  an  old  pupil 
in  "  Peasant  Tapestry."  Facing  the  platform 
under  the  gallery  are  two  medallions  in  white 
stone,  one  being  the  portrait  of  Queen  Alexandra 
to  commemorate  her  visit  in  1879.  The  Hall 
is  the  centre  of  the  school's  life.  Here  it  meets 
for  prayers  every  morning.  Here,  too,  the  annual 
prize-givings  take  place  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances are  given.  The  School  Concerts  are  also 
given  in  it,  while  three  times  a  year  meetings  of 
the  Old  Pupils'  Association  are  held  there. 

But  the  great  day  of  the  year  is  Founder's  Day, 
April  4,  when  the  school  is  en  fete.  The  HaU  and 
schoolrooms  are  decorated ;  mistresses  and  girls 
alike  wear  the  school  flower — the  daffodil.  In 
the  gj^mnasium  there  is  a  display  of  needlework, 
toys,  dolls,  &c.,  afterAvards  sent  to  children's 
hospitals.  The  Upper  Forms  provide  outfits  for 
"  Waifs  and  Strays  "  and  the  Women's  University 
Settlement,  Southwark.  In  the  afternoon  the 
school  is  thrown  open  to  visitors,  when  there  is 
always  a  great  gathering.  In  the  Hall  a  musical 
recital  is  given,  and  a  sale  of  work  takes  place  in 
the  gymnasium.  The  proceeds  (about  £70)  are  sent 
to  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund. 

In  recent  years  the  work  of  the  Technical  Classes 
has  attracted  much  attention.  These  classes  are 
open  only  to  girls  over  sixteen,  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  at  least  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  good  education.  Half  of  their  time  is  given 
to  ordinary  school  subjects,  half  to  cookery,  dress- 
making, typewriting,  shorthand,  &c.  Lack  of 
space   forbids   me   to   do   more   than  mention    the 
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excellent  g\'mnasium,  the  library  with  its  valuable 
works  constantly  increasing  in  number,  the  lecture- 
hall,  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and 
the  drawing  school. 

One  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  discipline 
of  the  school.  Punishments  are  almost  non- 
existent. Imperfectly  prepared  work  must  be 
done  again.  All  offenders  have  to  write  and  sign 
a  statement  of  their  offence  in  books  known  as 
"  Appearing  Books,"  of  which  each  Form  possesses 
one.  If  a  girl  "  appears "  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  the  half-term — six  in  the 
highest,  twelve  in  the  lowest  form — she  has  to 
stay  in  during  the  afternoon  for  an  imposition 
and  also  loses  marks.  But  impositions  are  rare. 
The  Form  in  which  no  girl  has  an  imposition  for 
the  half-term  is  placed  upon  the  "  Golden  List " 
and  earns  some  special  relaxation  in  addition. 
When  a  careless  girl  is  hovering  on  the  verge  of  an 
imposition,  thus  involving  the  whole  Form,  it  is 
instructive  to  see  how  the  other  members  of  the 
Form  keep  a  watchful  eye  and  a  guiding  hand 
upon  her.  The  disciplinary  influence  of  this 
system  is  based  upon  the  good  old  law  of  "  frank- 
pledge," and  public  opmion  is  thereby  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  order.  Besides  two  monitors  in 
every  Form  whose  duties  are  practically  confined 
within  the  walls  of  their  classroom,  there  are  ten 
prefects  elected  by  the  Sixth  Form  and  the 
mistresses.  These  officers  exercise  great  influence 
on  the  tone  of  the  school  and  carry  out  important 
disciplinary  duties. 

All  visitors,  especially  those  connected  with 
boys'  schools,  are  favourably  impressed  by  the 
general  brightness  of  the  building.  The  class- 
rooms resemble  the  Hall  in  general  structure 
and  with  their  pictures  and  photographs,  tiled 
fireplaces  and  window  gardens,  are  most  attractive. 
But  another  feature  well  known  to  the  school 
authorities  is  the  freedom  from  "  inkstains."  It 
is  an  old  tradition  of  the  school  that  to  spill  ink 
is  a  serious  offence.  In  the  early  days  of  poverty 
great  care  and  economy  had  to  be  exercised,  and 
one  of  the  results  is  seen  to-day  in  the  spotless 
floors  and  desks. 

The  culminating  point  in  the  history  of  the 
school  was  its  Jubilee  in  1900.  On  April  3,  the 
eve  of  the  Jubflee,  a  service  was  held  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  not  only  as  a  memorial  to  Frances 
Mary  Buss,  the  Founder,  but  also  as  an  occasion 
of  thanksgiving  for  aU  benefits  to  the  education 
of  women  during  the  past  half-century.  The 
Cathedral  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  past  and 
present  pupils  and  friends.  Representatives  of 
Educational  Associations,  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, women  graduates  in  academic  dress,  the 
Headmistresses  and  Governors  of  the  Frances 
Mary  Buss  Schools,  and  a  large  number  of  clergy 
took  part  in  the  procession.  The  Bishop  of 
London     (Dr.     Creighton)     and     the     Archbishop 


of   Canterbury    (Dr.    Temple)    were     both   present, 
and  the  latter  preached  the  sermon. 

After  all,  the  results  of  the  education  at  any 
school  must  be  looked  for  beyond  examination 
lists  and  the  work  done  within  the  school  buildings. 
If,  leaving  this  limited  sphere,  we  go  out  into  the 
world  of  life,  we  find  North  Londoners  doing  good 
and  honourable  work  in  many  fields.  They  have 
supplied  a  large  and  ever-increasing  band  of  head- 
mistresses of  schools,  a  fair  number  of  doctors, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  mission  field,  and  at 
least  a  score  of  devoted  missionaries  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  one  being  in  charge  of  a  leper 
settlement  in  South  Africa.  In  the  field  of  social 
and  philanthropic  work  their  name  is  legion.  Some 
have  made  their  mark  in  science  and  in  even  more 
abstruse  branches  of  learning.  But  even  more 
important  than  the  brilliance  of  the  few  is  the 
quiet  work  being  done  by  thousands  of  old  pupils, 
who,  each  in  her  own  small  sphere,  are  sowing, 
as  the  seed  of  future  harvest,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  lessons  they  learnt  at  the  North  London ; 
and  in  the  work  of  these  there  has  often  been 
noticed  the  stamp  of  a  peculiar  thoroughness, 
directly  traceable  to  Miss  Buss's  great  personality 
and  the  noble  tradition  she  created. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School,  which  has  given 
it  a  peculiar  character  among  the  pioneers  (and 
now  the  leaders)  of  the  higher  education  for  women, 
is  the  fact  that,  having  been  created  and  led  on  to 
success  by  one  great  woman,  it  should  have  remained 
continuously  under  the  government  of  another, 
so  different  a  character,  yet  not  less  powerful  a 
personality,  and  one  whose  educational  views 
are  in  singular  harmony  with  those  of  her  prede- 
cessor. Whence  it  has  followed  that,  instead  of 
being  under  the  cramping  and  retarding  influence 
of  the  dead  hand,  the  school  lives  and  grows  under 
the  guidance  of  the  self -same  spirit,  in  fiill  sympathy 
with  the  latest  developments  of  educational  thought. 

Eleanor  M.  Hill. 


Latin  Verse  at  Eton. — Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt,  whose  two  books 
on  this  subject  have  been  reviewed  in  School,  was  recently- 
invited  by  the  Headmaster  of  Eton  to  lecture  upon  the  subject 
to  some  of  his  senior  boys.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
"  reformed  "  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  used  during  the  lecture. 

Illiteracy. — It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  education  is 
leaving  its  mark  on  the  electorate.  In  Scotland  the  percentage 
is  infinitesimal,  viz.,  .3  ;  in  England  it  is  .4  ;  but  in  Ireland 
it  is  as  high  as  9  per  cent.  Seven  constituencies  in  Scotland 
had  no  ilhterate  voters,  and  one  in  England. 

Modern  L.\nguage  Holiday  Courses. — The  Committee  of 
the  Teachers'  Guild  has  issued  its  report,  and  the  announcements 
for  next  year  ;  but  we  have  no  space  to  notice  them  fully  in  this 
issue. 
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The  Teaching  of  English 

Wanted,  a  Dictator  ! 

By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A. 

Every  subject  of  education  in  this  strenuous  age  appears 
to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  reform,  or  at  any  rate  is 
constantly  summoned  to  stand  upon  trial.  Mathe- 
matics has  succeeded  in  discarding  two  of  its  principal 
ornaments,  for  Euclid  and  the  Senior  Wrangler  are 
declared  to  be  old-fashioned.  Modern  languages  are 
finding  a  new  path,  where  there  are  no  tears  and  no 
dictionaries.  Even  the  authorities  of  the  Classical 
Association  would  like,  if  they  dared,  to  lighten  the  ship 
by  jettisoning  \v6tit6ov  and  its  brethren.  In  English 
teaching  alone,  though  there  are  plentyof  reformers  about, 
for  want  of  a  Dictator  confusion  and  obsolete  prejudices 
reign  supreme.  What  I  mean  hy  a  Dictator  I  hope  to 
show  presently,  but  first  let  me  draw  attention  to  one 
or  two  points  in  which  his  discipline  is  required. 

When  in  a  public  examination  the  examiner  sets  a 
piece  of  English  for  analysis  the  result  is  a  perfect  chaos. 
Some  analyse  horizontally,  some  vertically.  Some  head 
the  first  column  "  sentence,"  when,  of  course,  they  mean 
"clause."  In  fact,  I  have  not  yet  found  the  English 
grammar  which  does  not  constantly  confuse  "  clause  " 
and  "  sentence."  Some  put  a  column,  variously  headed 
"  connexion "  or  "  connective,"  at  the  beginning, 
where  it  ought  to  be  ;  some  at  the  end,  where  it  is 
absurd.  The  column  which  is  headed  by  that  terribly 
unscientific  word  "kind"  contains  innumerable  varia- 
tions and  inconsistencies.  Some  adopt  the  old-fashioned 
terminology  of  Latin  synta.x — final,  consecutive,  con- 
cessive— some  prefer  to  classify  most  of  their  depen- 
dent clauses  vaguely  as  "  adverbial  of  manner."  This 
is  really  a  puzzling  point.  The  examiner  wants  to  see 
whether  the  students  can  distinguish  a  purpose  from  a 
consequence  and  a  condition  from  a  concession.  But 
to  speak  of  a  clause  as  "  adverbial  of  concession  "  when 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  adverb  of  concession  appears 
to  be  absurd. 

The  next  column,  labelled  "  subject,"  fortunately 
presents  no  variations,  except  that  some  prefer  to  put 
the  article  in  the  same  column  with  its  noun,  and  if  "  the  " 
and  "  a"  why  not  "his"  and  "  her"  ?  However,  this 
is  a  trifling  inconsistency.  What  are  we  to  call  the  next 
column?  "Enlargement,"  "extension,"  "modifica- 
tion"— all  these  terms  are  taught,  and  all  are  bad.  It 
seems  as  ridiculous  to  say  that  "no  cheese"  is  an  en- 
largement or  extension  of  "  cheese,"  as  to  say  that  in 
"utterly  defeated"  the  word  "utterly"  modifies 
"  defeated."  Personally,  I  prefer  some  colourless  word 
like  "  adjuncts  "  for  aU  three  places,  those  of  the  subject 
and  the  verb  and  the  object.  The  next  column  in- 
troduces the  most  singular  perversity  of  all.  The 
majority  of  grammarians,  having  carefully  explained 
that  the  predicate  includes  the  verb  and  the  object  and 
their  adjuncts,  proceed  to  give  one  column  to   "  pre- 


dicate," another  to  "  object,"  and  two  more  to  the 
various  adjuncts  of  these  two.  Of  course  this  column 
should  be  headed  "  verb." 

Again,  some  say  that  the  auxiliary  should  be  put 
into  this  column  along  with  its  infinitive  or  participle  ; 
some  go  so  far  as  to  put  the  infinitives  here  with  modal 
verbs  like  "can"  and  "must";  while  others  allow 
nothing  but  the  auxiliary  to  appear  in  this  column  and 
reserve  the  infinitive  for  the  next.  Most  e.xtravagant 
results  follow  this  inconsistency.  Take  these  three 
phrases  : 

(i)  Would  have  done. 

(2)  Ought  to  have  done. 

(3)  Wanted  to  have  done. 

In  logic  and  truth  they  are  precisely  parallel  ;  in  each 
case  the  infinitive  is  clearly  the  object  of  the  verb.  Yet 
in  analysis,  as  it  is  taught,  the  chances  are  that  in  (i)  it 
would  appear  in  the  verb  column,  in  (2)  in  the  verb- 
adjunct  column,  and  in  (3)  in  the  object  column.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  obey  the  light  of  reason  and  put  each 
of  them  down  as  an  object,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
objects  to  the  infinitive  ?  Try  to  analyse  by  the  light 
of  reason,  "  He  ought  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  ask 
what  I  v/anted  him  to  do  "  !  This  is  the  sort  of  case 
where  we  want  a  Dictator. 

Then  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  complement  ?  Put 
it  in  the  object  column,  and  explain  by  a  note  that  it  is 
not  an  object  ?  Put  it  in  the  verb-adjunct  column, 
or  the  subject-adjunct  column,  or  give  it  a  column  to 
itself  ?  In  this  case  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  very  much 
which  course  we  choose  so  long  as  we  choose  something 
consistent.  As  a  famous  Prime  Minister  said  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  "  It  doesn't  much  matter  what 
we  say,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  let's  all  say  the  same 
thing  ! ' 

Now  consider  our  peculiar  impersonal  construction, 
"  there  is  a  book."  The  grammars  tell  us  to  make 
book  subject,  and  there  a  verb-adjunct — in  fact,  to  treat 
the  clause  as  if  it  were,  "  a  book  is  there."  Manifestly 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  those  two  statements  ; 
and  suppose  you  have  "  there  is  a  book  there,"  or  "  there 
is  a  book  here,"  what  are  you  to  do  ?  It  may  be  that 
we  cannot  logically  say  "  there  is  a  book  here,"  but  we 
do  !  We  cannot  call  there  the  subject,  that  is  certain. 
But  we  might  admit  this  use  as  an  impersonal  idiom, 
admit  that  the  real  subject  "  it "  is  omitted,  and  boldly 
put  the  phrase  "  there  is  "  bodily  into  the  verb  column. 

Such  are  some  of  the  knots  which  our  Dictator  would 
be  able  to  unravel.  He  would  be  able  to  tell  me, 
for  instance,  what  to  call  the  dependent  clause  in  this 
sentence,  "  Whatever  you  may  think  of  m\'  proceedings, 
I  shall  go  my  own  way."  Is  it  adjectival  ?  Then  what 
does  it  qualify  ?  What  is  the  antecedent  ?  Is  it  ad- 
verbial ?  Then  is  it  of  manner  or  degree  ?  And  what 
does  it  modify  ? 

A  Dictator  would  be  able  to  acknowledge  that  dis- 
junctive use  of  the  o'ojective  case  which  grammarians 
perversely  decline  to  recognise  in  English  ;  though 
every  other  language  uses  it,  and  though  everybody  says 
"  It  is  me,"  thinks  it.  and,  when  the  terror  of  the  gram- 
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marian  is  removed,  \mtes  it.  A  Dictator  would  be  able 
to  explain  to  the  public  that  you  may  stand  in  any  mental 
relation  to  a  thing  and  therefore  you  may  be  "  averse 
to  it,"  that  if  Latin  could  say  differo  tibi,  we  need  not 
blush  when  we  say  "  different  to"  ;  that  "  he  was  given 
a  prize  "  is  an  idiom  not  to  be  permitted  in  any  Christian 
country,  and  finally,  he  would  be  able  to  decide 
for  us  whether  "his"  and  "her"  are  pronouns  or 
adjectives. 

I  trust  that  these  few  points,  chosen  at  random  out 
of  many  that  present  themselves,  will  be  enough  to  prove 
the  need  for  a  Dictator  in  English  grammar.  I  have 
sufficient  of  the  monarchical  tendency  to  wish  that 
some  one  of  immense  learning  and  undisputed  authority 
would  publish  the  English  Grammar  which  would  silence 
criticism,  or  at  any  rate  settle,  once  for  all,  the  ter- 
minology of  the  science.  Possibly  we  shall  have  to  ask 
the  Germans  to  step  in  and  do  it  for  us.  That  would  be 
a  national  humiliation,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  suspect  that  the 
reason  why  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  in  this  subject 
is  the  lack  of  Teutonic  thoroughness  here.  Failing  the 
personal  Dictator,  and  in  view  of  the  resolute  insigni- 
ficance of  the  so-called  British  Academy,  what  we  want 
is  a  Union  of  Teachers  of  English  on  the  lines  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  and  the  Classical  As- 
sociation. We  want  a  committee  consisting,  say,  of 
Professors  Murray,  Skeat  and  Morris,  with  half  a  dozen 
practical  schoolmasters,  to  organise  the  science  and  lay 
down  laws  to  which  examiners  would  require  universal 
obedience. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  English  teaching, 
besides  grammar,  which  require  oi'ganisation.  We  want 
an  accredited  body  to  insist  upon  more  English  in  English 
schools,  to  collect  information  which  will  show  the  public, 
by  comparison  with  French  and  American  time-tables,  to 
what  an  amazing  degree  English  is  neglected  in  this 
country.  We  want  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  English 
reading  in  schools,  a  list  tabulated  and  graduated.  At 
present  the  domination  of  Scott's  poetry  in  the  school 
is  httle  short  of  absurd.  We  want  someone  to  take  in 
hand  the  publication  of  a  series  of  short,  clear  and  well- 
written  biographies  of  great  men,  which  surely  would  be 
the  best  possible  literature  for  school  purposes.  We  want, 
also,  some  authoritative  pronouncement  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  annotation  in  school-books,  as  the  present 
reaction  against  too  many  notes  is  leading  visibly  to 
inadequate  editing. 

Lastly,  in  English  composition  there  is  much  to  be 
done  by  an  organising  authority.  Some  one  should 
insist  upon  this  as  the  common  ground  of  all  English 
schools  and  all  sides  of  them.  Without  it,  the  classical 
scholar  cannot  translate,  the  science  man  cannot — as 
has  been  recently  lamented — describe  and  explain  his 
experiments.  It  should  be  insisted  that  composition 
and  essay-wTiting  are  not  synonymous  terms,  but  rather 
that  the  essay  is  the  most  difficult  species  of  composition 
and  one  which  it  is  absurd  for  children  to  attempt.  The 
Association  might  even  publish  a  Journal,  which  would 
offer  models  and  subjects,  and  bring  to  the  busy  school- 
master the  latest  discoveries  of  research. 


To  sum  up  the  matter,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  de- 
partment in  which  the  English  teacher  does  not  require 
all  the  help  which  such  organisations  can  give  to  other 
subjects  ;  while  to  press  its  claims  and  urge  its  importance 
the  need  is  much  greater  in  English  than  elsewhere. 


The  Educational  Aspect 
of  Hobbies 

III,    Photography 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

Photography  is  on  a  different  level  from  that  of  the 
hobbies  we  have  so  far  dealt  with.  Entomology  and 
philately  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  boys,  of  every  age  and 
type ;  photography,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  from  the  somewhat  large  demands  it  makes  on  the 
purse,  has  a  more  restricted  circle  of  devotees. 

There  is  another  important  difference.  Photography 
is  a  hobby  which  does  not  evolve  itself,  that  is  to  say  it 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  and  developed  by  a  boy 
without  both  technical  guidance  and  suggestive  hints 
from  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  himself.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  are  no  drawbacks  resulting 
from  magisterial  assistance.  Photography  on  the  face 
of  it  is  such  a  purely  pleasurable  hobby  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  its  bright  surface  becoming  blurred  with  black- 
board chalk-dust.  It  has  indeed  educational  bearings 
of  high  value,  and  we  shall  investigate  them  presently  ; 
but  to  a  boy's  mind  photography  and  lessons  have 
absolutely  nothing  in  common. 

Having  premised  that  assistance  from  a  master  is 
not  only  unprejudicial  but  even  essential  to  the  satis- 
factory conduct  of  this  hobby,  we  shall  vary  our  usual 
method  somewhat  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  not  only 
discussing  its  educative  value,  but  also  endeavouring 
to  illustrate  the  points  on  which  guidance  is  most 
commonly  needed. 

Photography  has  become  such  an  exact  science 
nowadays  that  the  tyro  does  not  need  to  go  through  a 
weary  preliminary  course  of  failures  before  attaining 
success.  Should  he  begin  by  selecting  one  brand  of 
standard  plates  and  paper,  and  confine  himself  to  one 
fixed  formula  for  each  process,  he  will  soon  have  gained 
sufficient  technical  skill  to  secure  "  good  negatives." 

This  is  the  first  stage.  By  adhering  at  first  to  a  single 
type  of  material,  the  diificulties  of  exposure  are  simpli- 
fied, and  a  boy  is  thus  most  quickly  enabled  to  obtain 
good  results.  This  is  no  mean  advantage  ;  for  the  boys 
in  whom  it  is  educationally  most  important  to  foster 
a  liking  for  hobbies  are  those  whose  characters  are  of  a 
fickle  nature,  and  for  them  it  is  important  to  make  the 
initial  stages  as  easy  as  possible,  so  that  success  may 
encourage  them  to  persist  at  the  start,  and  give  them 
confidence  to  explore  later  on  all  the  many  fascinating 
ramifications  of  the  subject. 
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The  chief  fault  to  be  found  Mith  schoolboy  photo- 
graphers is  that  so  few  of  them  get  beyond  the  stage 
of  the  commonplace.  They  take  family  portraits,  of  the 
cruellest  composition — softened  at  times  perchance  by 
faulty  focus  ;  they  snapshot  their  schoolfellows,  and  are 
only  too  dehghted  if  the  features  are  recognised,  or  they 
photograph  [their  house 'or  the  place  where  they  have 
been  staying,  always  including  the  local  church,  however 
ordinary  its  features.  Year  after  year  they  are  content 
to  turn  out  these  mediocre  products,  tiU  at  last  the 
monotony  of  the  proceeding  begins  to  assert  itself, 
and  they  throw  up  the  hobby  for  some  more  attractive 
occupation. 

We  have  already  suggested  one  piece  of  valuable 
advice  to  be  given  to  embryo  photographers,  namely,  to 
confine  themselves  to  a  single  type  of  material  for  each 
process.  We  do  not  want  to  multiply  the  leading- 
strings,  and  it  wiU  be  wise  to  let  our  tjTO  foUow  his  bent 
now  for  a  month  or  two.  His  plates  will  then  begin  to 
accumulate,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  if  he  be  gifted 
with  the  divine  spirit  of  discontent,  he  may  strike  out  a 
line  of  his  own,  and  begin  to  specialise  in  some  branch 
that  appeals  to  him.  These  happy  exceptions  can  well 
be  left  to  themselves.  For  the  others,  we  may  take 
upon  us  to  suggest  that  they  now  confine  their  attention 
for  a  while  to  a  single  type  of  subject,  while  varying  the 
subsequent  processes  as  much  as  they  please.  Portrai- 
ture is  generally  the  most  fascinating  to  beginners, 
and  though  a  high  standard  in  this  branch  cannot  be 
expected,  yet  where  external  interference  is  permitted  in 
the  land  of  hobbies,  the  counsellor  must  always  be 
content  to  foUow  the  hobbyist's  own  inclinations,  and 
not  endeavour  to  proselytise,  and  run  the  risk  of  over- 
shooting the  mark. 

Many  an  elementary  hint  can  be  given  on  the  study  of 
portraiture,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  light,  the  choice 
of  background,  the  unwisdom  of  too  precise  focus,  and 
the  method  of  developing  best  calculated  to  secure  a 
negative  of  soft  and  harmonious  tones.  (To  enlarge 
on  such  technicalities  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  the 
adult  photographer  might  take  offence  at  being  treated 
to  a  course  of  text-book  truisms.) 

After  some  months  have  elapsed,  we  shall  begin  to 
take  stock  of  results,  and  we  shall  probably  find  that  a 
certain  proficiency  has  been  attained  by  all  ;  that  a  few 
have  developed  a  real  taste  for  the  study  ;  while  the 
majority  have  become  a  little  tired  of  the  perverseness  of 
sitters,  and  of  the  generous  outpourings  of  dissatisfaction 
with  which  their  high  endeavours  have  been  received. 

Now  comes  the  opportunity  of  introducing  them  to  a 
branch  of  photography  of  inexhaustible  range  and 
charm,  and  one  moreover  where,  the  models  being 
inanimate,  success  depends  entirely  on  the  taste  and 
workmanship  of  the  photographer.  It  is  an  additional 
gain  to  have  introduced  portraiture  as  the  first  subject 
for  specialisation,  as  the  amateur  will  now  turn  with 
glad  relief  from  his  captious  critics  to  the  impassive, 
uncomplaining  monuments  of  patience  to  which  his 
attention  is  to  be  directed. 

We   refer   of   course   to   architecture,    the   educative 


influence  of  which  is  probably  more  far-reaching  than 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  art. 

Most  boys  are  blatant  Philistines,"  and  few  of  our 
young  photographers  would  show  any  interest  in  an 
exhibition  of  architectural  studies  taken  by  a  master. 
It  is  no  good  beginning  at  this  end.  Let  the  boy  choose 
his  own  subject  to  start  with,  the  stucco  house  in  which 
he  lives,  ugly  though  it  be.  (This  subject  was  scoffed  at 
above,  but  only  as  an  end  in  itself ;  here  it  is  condoned 
as  a  means  to  an  end.)  Let  him  even  repeat  the  subject 
tm  he  has  secured  a  good  negative — the  house  wiU 
always  be  there,  solid  and  still,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
perverseness  of  the  human  sitter. 

When  the  satisfaction,  consequent  on  the  facility 
with  which  a  good  photograph  of  buildings  may  be 
secured,  has  worked  its  effect,  the  pupil  may  then  be 
led  to  practise  on  the  local  church,  and  on  any  interest- 
ing architectural  features  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
notice  this,  that  it  is  not  love  of  architecture  that  is  the 
present  incentive,  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  getting 
good  pictures,  good  results.  The  leaven,  however,  is 
working,  and  bit  by  bit  the  charm  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  forcing  its  way  into  the  boy's  mind.  It  is  in 
this  subtle  way  that  all  the  salutary  hobbies  exercise 
their  educative  influence. 

Now  may  come  the  opportunity  for  exhibiting  some 
specimens  of  one's  own  work,  and  touching  lightly  on 
some  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  story  of  archi- 
tecture. Boys  may  not  like  art,  but  they  hke  symmetry 
and  similarity,  and  they  also  like  making  collections  of 
any  kind.  Why  not,  then,  a  collection  of  doorways,  a 
collection  of  pUlars,  or  of  windows  ? 

Once  the  idea  of  collections  is  mooted,  we  get  the 
added  incentive  of  competition.  But  competition 
naturally  suggests  prizes,  and  here — with  our  high 
educational  ideals — we  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be 
venturing  on  quicksands.  It  is  true  that  prizes  as  an 
incentive  to  effort  cannot  be  morally  justified  in  educa- 
tion ;  but  however  theoretically  disapproved  of  in  the 
classroom — though  still  almost  universal  in  practice — 
it  can,  we  think,  be  maintained  that  the  giving  of  prizes 
for  high  artistic  achievement  in  the  pursuit  of  hobbies  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  granting  rewards  to  boys 
for  over-topping  their  fellows  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
daily  duties. 

M'e  would  therefore  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  an 
annual  competition  for  prizes  in  different  branches 
of  photography  may  often  be  found  very  valuable  for 
encouraging  specialisation  and  higher  artistic  achieve- 
ment among  our  schoolboy  photographers. 

The  study  of  landscape-work  will  also  no  doubt  pro- 
vide opportunitj'  for  occasional  advice  and  help ;  but  it 
is  a  branch  which  offers  such  a  wide  scope  for  individual 
taste  and  fancy  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down 
any  precise  instructions  in  the  matter  ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  techni- 
calities, nor  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  treat  severally 
the  many  other  subsidiary  branches  of  photography,  and 
the  well-nigh  inexhaustible  variety  of  processes  which 
help  so  much  to  maintain  interest  in  the  hobby. 
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Attention  must  be  called,  however,  to  the  splendid 
possibilities  both  for  artistic  and  utilitarian  treatment 
afforded  by  the  camera  in  the  study  of  individual  flowers, 
both  cultivated  and  wild. 

Finally,  we  have  in  photography  an  ever-ready 
interest  for  our  boys  on  their  outings.  Apart  from 
the  many  valuable  ways  in  which  the  camera  can  assist 
a  boy  in  connection  with  his  other  hobbies,  or  \vith  his 
scientific  studies,  it  is  one  of  the  most  (perhaps  the 
most)  important  features  in  the  salutary  influence  of  this 
hobby  that,  wherever  a  boy  goes,  whether  he  is  touring 
on  his  bicj-cle  or  spending  hoHdays  at  the  sea-side, 
he  has  always  at  hand  an  intellectual  amusement  to 
interest  him,  and  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
excitement,  which  might  otherwise  have  to  be  supplied 
in  a  profitless  and  very  probably  pernicious  manner. 


The  Book  and  Its  Writer 

Education  in  Essex 

By  Thomas  LI.  Humberstone 

Professor  Michael  Sadler's  Report  on  Secondary 
and  Higher  Education  in  Essex,  recently  published 
by  the  Essex  Education  Committee  (to  be  obtained  from 
the  County  Offices,  Chelmsford,  price  5s.),  is  the  last 
of  a  series  of  nine  Reports  on  higher  education  in  several 
counties  and  county  boroughs  prepared  by  Mr.  Sadler 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  igo2.  The 
Essex  Report,  which  consists  of  418  pages  together 
with  numerous  statistical  appendices,  is  certainly 
the  largest  of  the  series,  and  is  remarkable  both  as 
a  record  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  county 
and  of  the  author's  proposals  for  increasing  their  effi- 
ciency, and  as  containing  a  valuable  exposition  of  certain 
educational  questions  of  more  than  local  interest.  The 
population  of  Essex  is  unusually  heterogeneous  in  its 
character,  including  urban  and  suburban,  sea-side  and 
river-side,  agricultursd  and  industrial  elements,  and  in 
consequence  the  problems  it  presents  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional organisation  are  varied  and  difficult.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  defects  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  ob- 
served in  other  local  areas,  such  as  disproportionate  ex- 
penditure on  disconnected  evening  classes,  the  short 
period  of  secondary  school  life,  the  inadequate  salaries 
of  assistant  teachers,  and  inefficient  preparatory  educa- 
tion, are  to  be  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  Essex. 
From  the  statistical  point  of  view,  Essex  compares  not 
unfavourably  with  other  counties,  11.87  boys  and  girls 
per  1000  of  population  receiving  education  which  may 
be  classed  as  secondary  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  about  five-sixths  of  the  schools  classed  as  secondary 
are  private  schools  with  a  large  proportion  of  young 
chUdren.  Even  in  the  public  or  semi-public  secondary 
schools,  of  the  numbers  of  children  in  the  several  age-year 
groups  the  largest  is  in   the  thirteen  to  fourteen  years 


group  ;  three  years  and  three  months  was  the  average 
period  which  the  pupils  who  left  in  the  yeai  1904  had 
spent  in  these  schools,  and  the  average  leaving  age  was 
fifteen  years  five  months.  The  principal  statistics  for 
the  county  are  as  follows :  Population  (excluding  West 
Ham),  900,000  ;  secondary  schools,  181  (pubhc  schools, 
26  ;  private,  149  ;  semi-public,  6) ;  pupils,  9,692  (in 
public  and  semi-public  schools,  2461  boys  and  1375 
girls  ;   in  private  schools,  2529  boys  and  3327  girls). 

In  Chapters  IV.-XXI.  (pp.  92-412),  Mr.  Sadler  deals 
separately  with  the  districts  into  which  the  county  is 
divided.  Detailed  information  regarding  the  educa- 
tional facOities  of  each  district  is  given,  together  with 
explicit  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
existing  schools,  or  the  establishment  of  new  schools, 
and  a  careful  estimate  and  analysis  of  the  expenditure 
which  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  would  in- 
volve. Special  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Sadler's  criticism 
of  the  Countess  of  Warwick's  Secondary  and  Agricultural 
School  at  Bigods  Hall,  Dunmow,  which  is  now  passing 
through  a  period  of  financial  anxiety  owing  to  the 
threatened  withdrawal  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
its  recognition  of  the  school  as  a  State-aided  secondary 
school.  Mr.  Sadler  has  no  doubt  "  that  the  experiment 
is  a  valuable  one,  and  that  much  will  be  learnt  from  this 
educational  use  of  practical  methods  of  training "  ; 
but  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  teaching  of  English 
subjects  is  sufficiently  thorough.  He  adds  :  "  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Board's  present  regulations  are 
not  elastic  enough  to  recognise  Bigods  as  an  experiment 
in  secondary  education  deserving  of  official  recognition 
and  subsidy.  No  one,  indeed,  can  blame  the  Board 
for  firmness,  in  insisting  upon  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  in  the  general  part  of  the  education 
given.  Its  demand  for  such  efficiency  is  just  and  neces- 
sary, and  should  in  no  way  be  resented  by  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  remedy  present  defects.  But 
if,  through  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  scope  of 
secondary  education,  the  Board  were  to  limit  reasonable 
freedom  of  experiment  in  such  schools  as  this,  its  action 
would  be  ill  calculated  to  further  healthy  developments 
in  English  secondary  education,  especially  as  regards 
its  bearing  upon  agricultural  and  many  forms  of  in- 
dustrial life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  teaching- 
of  English  subjects  at  Bigods  is  placed  on  a  higher 
level  of  efficiency  (and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  how 
much  the  work  of  the  teachers  has  been  hampered  by 
the  defective  preparation  of  some  of  the  pupils),  the- 
Board  will  see  its  way  to  renew  its  grants  and  to  place 
Bigods  on  a  list  of  secondary  schools,  recognised  as 
giving  a  special  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
intending  to  be  farmers." 

On  questions  of  more  general  interest,  Mr.  Sadler 
states  deliberately  several  important  conclusions.  He 
desires  in  the  first  place  a  definite  and  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  secondary  education  in  England 
should  be  regarded  as  beginning  at  the  age  of  eleven 
to  twelve.  All  education  for  children  below  this  age, 
whether  given  in  public  elementary  schools  or  in  private 
preparatory    schools    or    in    preparatory    departments 
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attached  to  secondary  schools,  should  be  regarded  as 
primary  or  preparatory.  The  education  given  in  public 
elementary  schools  is,  in  Mr.  Sadler's  opinion,  not  always 
suitable  as  a  preparation  for  secondary  education, 
and  he  therefore  pleads  for  the  fullest  official  recognition, 
by  way  of  inspection,  but  not  by  way  of  subsidy,  of 
other   preparatory  schools. 

"  Parents  who  preferred  to  send  their  children  to 
private  preparatory  instead  of  to  public  elementary 
schools  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of  their  children's 
preparatory  education.  ...  I  admit  that  in  many  cases, 
where  the  public  elementary  schools  are  not  good,  it 
is  a  boon  to  parents  to  have  an  alternative  offered  to 
them  somewhat  under  real  cost  price.  But  is  not  the 
remedy  for  this  difficulty  the  improvement  of  the 
public  elementary  schools,  not  the  provision  ^partly 
at  public  expense)  of  an  alternative  under  a  misleading 
i:ame  ?  The  preparatory  departments,  where  they  exist, 
or  where  there  seems  sufficient  reason  for  their  existing, 
would  justly  be  allowed  to  continue  ;  but  I  submit 
that  they  should  be  self-supporting,  and  that,  if  conducted 
in  a  building  belonging  to  a  public  authority,  the  fees  paid 
by  the  children  in  the  preparatory  department  should  be 
large  enough  to  cover  the  share  of  rent  incurred.  And 
it  is  further  submitted  that  new  buildings  for  secondary 
schools  should,  as  a  rule,  be  planned  to  accommodate 
classes  frcm  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  school  course, 
and  not  before.  The  work  of  preparatory  training 
would  thus  be  left  to  the  public  elementary  or  to  private 
preparatory  schools,  in  both  of  which  it  is  hoped  the 
force  of  parental  criticism,  growing  more  enlightened 
and  exacting,  would  produce  great  improvements.  In 
order  to  encourage  excellerxe  and  efficiency  among 
the  private  preparatory  schools,  special  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  good  ones.  And  an  entrance 
c:;amination  should  exclude  all  indifferentlj'  prepared 
children  frcm  admission  to  the  secondary  school." 
Mr.  Sadler's  wide  knowledge  and  experience  [of  educa- 
tional systems  at  home  and  abroad  give  gieat  weight 
to  this  clearly  expressed  opinion  on  a  much  debated 
question  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  premise  that  his  conclusion 
will  be  vigorously  contested  both  by  independent  experts 
and  by  local  education  authorities,  several  of  which — 
and  these  not  always  the  least  democratic — have 
already  established  and  are  subsidising  preparatory 
schools  or  departments,  or  believe  that  such  schools 
or  departments  are  necessary  for  educational  reasons 
and  should  be  subsidised  by  the  central  and  local  authori- 
ties. Mr.  Sadler  points  out  in  his  Report  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  private  schools  in  Essex  is  prepara- 
tory in  character.  It  is  difficult  therefore  at  first  s-ght  to 
reconcile  his  opinion  that  preparatory  education  in 
schools  other  than  pubhc  elementary  schools  should  be 
self-supporting,  with  his  definite  recommendation  that 
the  County  Education  Committee  should  assist,  under 
certain  conditions,  selected  private  secondary  schools 
by  an  annual  grant,  by  the  loan  of  apparatus,  by  permit- 
ting scholarships  and  bursaries  to  be  tenable  at  such 
schools,  and  by  paying  the  cost  of  periodical  inspection  ; 
or,  although  nominaUy  such  assistance  might  be  given 


for  the  purely  secondary  work  of  the  schools,  the  general 
effect  would  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  and  thus  to  improve  the  preparatory 
work.  Any  proposal  to  charge,  during  the  preparatory 
years  of  the  course  in  private  or  public  secondary 
schools,  a  fee  which  would  fully  meet  the  expenditure 
incurred,  and  to  reduce  the  fee  for  the  secondary  years 
by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  public  subsidy, 
would  not  be  readily  understood  by  parents  and  must 
be  regarded  as  impracticable.  Such  a  system  would 
be  directly  contrary  to  the  existing  practice,  not  neces- 
sarily sound,  of  increasing  the  fee  with  increase  of  age.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  constant  fee  were  charged,  thus 
spreading  the  public  subsidy  over  the  whole  period  of 
school-life  and  charging  in  a  sense  too  small  a  fee  for 
the  preparatory  work  and  too  large  a  fee  for  the 
secondary  work,  it  might  be  possible  to  argue  that  the 
preparatory  work  would  not  be  effectively  subsidised. 
But  the  statistical  subleties  involved  in  these  considera- 
tions are  dull  and  to  some  extent  iixelevant.  The 
urgent  question  at  issue  is  one  of  fundamental  principle — 
whether  the  only  form  of  elementary  education  main- 
tained or  aided  by  public  money  should  be  that  pro- 
vided in  public  elementary  schools  which  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  and  subse- 
quent Acts.  Mr.  Sadler's  pronouncement  in  the  Essex 
Report  is  an  important  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
controversy. 

Mr.  Sadler  recommends  co-educational  secondary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Harwich,  Maldon,  and 
Clacton-on-Sea,  mainly  on  account  of  the  great  econo- 
mies which  can  be  effected  by  the  system  of  co-education. 
The  number  of  co-educational  schools  in  Essex  is  already 
characteristic,  and  Mr.  Sadler  has  observed  that  although 
in  the  case  of  the  girls  there  may  be  some  absence  of 
refinement  in  these  schools  as  compared  with  the  results 
of  the  best  schools  for  girls  only,  there  are  no  signs  of 
an  excess  of  feminine  influence  in  the  boys'  education. 
Mr.  Sadler's  categorical  statement  of  the  most  serious 
objections  to  the  system  of  co-education  as  now  gene- 
rally adopted  is  well  worth  quoting  :  "  (i)  The  danger 
of  making  growing  girls  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
work  at  the  same  pace  as  boys  ;  (2)  the  lack  of  sufficient 
womanly  influence  on  the  teaching  staff ;  and  (3)  the 
practice  of  having  only  men  a.s  heads  of  co-educational 
schools,  an  arrangement  which,  if  it  became  general, 
would  shut  out  from  the  headship  of  secondary  schools 
great  numbers  of  women  who  are  eminently  fitted  for 
such  responsibilities."  A  footnote  to  the  first  of  these 
objections  states  an  important  truth,  of  which  teachers 
and  parents  who  encourage  excessive  intellectual  competi- 
tion between  boys  and  girls,  may  well  be  reminded:  "  Many 
boj-s  at  this  age  are  overworked,  but  most  boys  have  a 
habit  of  healthy  idleness,  whereas  girls  are  more  con- 
scientiously industrious,  and  therefore  more  hable  to 
suffer  overstrain.  The  mischief  which  may  be  thus 
caused  is  very  serious,  and  far  outweighs  any  intellectual 
benefits  apparentlj'  derived  from  scholastic  success." 

Among  other  questions  which  are  ably  and  impartially 
discussed   in  the  Report  may  be  mentioned  the  scholar- 
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ship  system,  the  connection  between  secondary  schools 
and  the  universities,  education  in  rural  districts,  grouping 
schools  and  subsidising  means  of  transport,  technical 
education,  the  education  and  training  of  secondary 
teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  and  the  finance  of  secondary 
education.  Mr.  Sadler's  readiness  in  instituting  com- 
parisons between  local  areas  in  this  country  among 
themselves  and  with  foreign  countries  adds  much  to 
the  interest  of  these  discussions. 


Correspondence 


To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, Will    you    grant    me    a   small   space    in   which   to 

reply  to  a  few  points  raised  by  your  reviewer  in  his  most 
kind  and  flattering  review  of  my  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Teaching  ?  I  ask  for  no  personal  reasons,  but  because 
the  points  raised  seem  to  me  of  importance,  and  I  believe 
my  views  on  them  are  nearer  those  of  your  reviewer  than 
he  thinks. 

If  he  will  refer  to  pp.  72-100,  especially  comparing 
pp.  73-84  with  pp.  97-99.  he  %vill  see  that  the  distinction 
between  the  methods  of  teaching  "  knowledge  "  subjects 
and  "  skill  "  subjects  is  not  only  recognised,  but  insisted 
on,  and  elaborated  into  two  distinct  forms  of  method. 
The  passage  on  pp.  9-10  which  he  apparently  had  in 
mind  must  be  read  in  connection  with  these  later  passages. 
In  the  matter  of  teaching  the  beginnings  of  read- 
ing, too,  a  reference  to  pp.  109-111  and  117-118  will  make 
evident  that  I  fully  agree  with  your  reviewer  that  stress 
should  be  laid  on  enunciation  in  the  early  stages  of  reading. 
But  this  does  not,  to  my  mind,  involve  that  the  first 
exercises  in  reading  should  be  meaningless  and  formal 
exercises  in  enunciation.  That  symbol  should  be  connected 
with  idea  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  disposed  of  by  examples 
such  as  "the"  and  "on."  If  these  words  have  any 
meaning — and  I  presume  no  one  will  deny  that  they  are 
inteUigible — that  meaning  is  the  idea  symbolised.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  any  intelligent  teacher  would 
teach  such  dependent  words  in  isolation. 

Whether  "  concentration  "  should  be  called  a  Herbartian 
doctrine  depends  on  how  we  use  our  terms.  I  never 
attributed  it  to  Herbart  himself  {see  p.  43).  "or  do  I  say 
that  every  one  who  calls  himself  "  Herbartian  "  holds  it. 
But  surely  it  is  matter  of  history  that  the  idea  originated 
with  Ziller,  and  was  set  forth  as  a  development  of 
Herbart's  doctrine,  and  that  it  has  since  been  advocated 
by  prominent  Herbartians,  and  by  writers  of  no  other 
school.  Indeed,  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Herbartianism,  and  is.  for  example, 
discussed  as  such  by  Dr.  Hayward  in  his  Student's  Herbart 
(pp.  64-75),  though  he  rejects  as  fully  as  I  do  the  fantastic 
exaggerations   commonly   associated  with   the   name. 

It  seems  to  me  worth  pointing  out  that  on  the  points 
raised  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  in  sul>stantial  agree- 
ment with  your  reviewer,  and  so  I  venture  to  seek  per- 
mission to  trespass  on  your  space. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours   faithfully, 

J.  Welton. 


To  the  Editor  of  School. 
Dear   Sir,— On  p.  116  of  School  for  November    1906 
I  find  a  reference  to  Mr.   J.  Lewis  Paton's  suggestion,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  at  Manchester  last 
month,  for  the  teaching;  of  Latin  via  French. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know  that  this 
is  the  system  adopted  in  the  Russian  schools,  and  I  can 
answer  for  its  success  in  cases  where  the  teaching  of  the 
French  and  Latin  have  been  thorough. 

A  boy  working  at  Latin  five  hours  per  week  is  expected 
after  eight  months  to  pass  an  examination  on  Latin  ety- 
mology to  the  end  of  the  four  regular  conjugations,  including 
prepositions.  &c.,  and  such  syntax  as  will  enable  him  to 
translate  all  ordinary  short  stories.  The  more  difficult 
clause  constructions  are  postponed  for  a  second  course. 

I  know  a  case  in  which  a  boy  of  twelve  managed  this 
programme  satisfactorily  with  only  three  hours  a  week, 
but  he  had  individual  teaching. 

I  would  not  pretend  for  one  moment  that  such  a  boy's 
knowledge  of  Latin  could  acquire  the  force  of  habitual 
accuracy  which  an  EngUsh  boy,  who  had  gone  over  the 
same  ground,  ought  to  have  gained  by  constant  repetition. 
But  to  any  one  interested  in  the  matter  from  the  boy's 
point  of  view,  the  freshness  and  verve  with  which  the 
former  sets  to  work  at  a  bit  of  Latin  translation  would  be 
sufficient  proof  of  the  superiority  of  a  system  which  gives 
a  working  knowledge  without  drudgery. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  objection  that  "  Russians 
are  born  hnguists."  I  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  know  Russia  from  the  inside  in  matters  of  education 
will  uphold  me  in  asserting  that  Russians  are  not  born 
linguists  but  trained. 

In  any  case  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Paton's  sugges- 
tion is  worth  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  educational 
authorities  in  England. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Benson,  B.A. 

Moscow,  November  20,  1906. 


The  English  "  Seminar  "  in 
the  University  of  Berlin* 

By   Elizabeth  Lee 

I  HAVE  always  admired,  envied,  and  wondered  at  the 
ease  with  which  the  younger  generation  of  Germans 
speak  and  write  English  before  they  have  ever  been  in 
England.  But  after  some  visits  to  the  English  "  Sem- 
inar "  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and  some  conversa- 
tions with  its  able  and  gifted  founder  and  director. 
Professor  Alois  Brandl,  I  ceased  to  wonder— I  under- 
stood. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  "  Seminar  " 
contain  two  libraries,  a  permanent  one,  and  a  lending 

*  Much  of  the  material  for  this  article  was  kindly  (urnished 
me  by  Prof.  Alois  Brandl,  Professor  of  English  Philology  in 
the  .University  of  BerUn  and  Director  of  the  "  Seminar."  who 
also  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  "  Seminar  "  and  of 
seeing  the  machinery  at  -work,  so  to  speak. 
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one,  wherein  may  be  found  all  the  tools  needed  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
literature.  The  rooms  are  open  (in  the  vacations  also) 
from  8  A.M.  to  9  p.m.  on  weekdays,  and  from  9  a.m.  to 
I  p.m.  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  So  that  a  student  can, 
if  he  so  wishes,  carrj'  on  his  English  studies  on  every  day 
in  the  j'ear  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  the  special 
character  of  the  teaching  is  to  enable  the  student  to  help 
himself. 

Let  me  first  describe  the  plan  of  the  Library,  which 
started  in  1896  with  680  volumes,  and  now  contains 
about  8000.  Indeed,  so  imperative  a  reed  was  there 
for  more  space  that  the  Prussian  Govern;r-ent  has  just 
built  a  house,  chiefly  for  the  English  "  Seminar,"  at  the 
cost  of  about  £15,000.  This  fact  should  give  food  for 
thought  to  our  education  authorities  concerned  with 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

As  the  students  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  go 
themselves  to  the  shelves  for  the  books  they  need  without 
the  intervention  of  a  librarian,  they  are  arranged  and 
classified  with  that  end  in  view.  Each  class  of  books 
bears  on  its  back  a  sign  consisting  of  a  letter  on  a 
coloured  label.     Here  is  the  scheme  : 

A  (yellow).  Learned  Societies  (arranged  chrono- 
logically). 

B  (j'ellow).     Periodicals  (arranged  alphabetically). 

C  (yellow).  Grammar  and  metre  ;  (a)  general ;  (6) 
English  historical ;    (c)  English  practical. 

D  (light  grey).    Dictionaries  ;  (a)  English  ;   {b)  foreign. 

E  (red).     History  and  topography. 

F  (blue).    Literary  history  ;  (a)  English;    (6)  foreign.* 

G  (fl)  (silver).  Collections  of  authors  (arranged  chrono- 
logically as  far  as  possible). 

G  (b)  (silver).  Collections  of  popular  poetry  (ar- 
ranged according  to  date  of  publication  of  first  edition). 

H  (pink).     Old  English  authors. 

J  (green).  Middle  English  authors.  These  two 
classes  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  authors' 
names,  or  if  the  author  is  unknown  according  to  the 
principal  word  in  the  title. 

K  (gold).       i6th  century  authors. •{• 

L  (pink).       17th 

M  (yellow).  iSth         ,,  ,, 

N  (green).     19th         ,,  ,, 

O  (violet).     20th 

P  (white).  Not  English  authors ;  (a)  Greek ;  (b) 
Latin  ;  (c)  Modern  Latin  ;  (d)  Italian  ;  (e)  French  ;  (/) 
Spanish  ;  (g)  German  ;  (h)  Scandinavian  ;  (4)  Dutch  ; 
(k)  Celtic  ;   (/)  Indian  ;   (m)  Arabian  ;   («)  Japanese. 

Q  (grey).     Pedagogics. 

In  the  division  F  of  Literary  History  are  to  be  found 
only  works  covering  large  spaces  of  time.  Writings  on 
single  authors  are  put  after  the  works  of  the  author 
himself.     For  instance,  all  the  books  on  Shakespeare 

*  Sections  C  to  F  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
authors'  names. 

■|-  Classes  K  to  O  are  arranged  according  to  the  author's  year 
of  birth,  which  is  inscribed  on  the  tront  leaf  of  each  book.  After 
the  collected  editions  of  an  author  (arranged  chronologically) 
th;re  follow  on  the  shelves  in  alphabetical  order  single  works 
by  him,  and  thc>n  the  special  literature  concerned  with  him, 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  author's  name. 


will  be  found  in  division  K  after  his  collected  and  single 
works.  This  seems  to  me  an  admirable  plan,  most 
helpful  to  students  of  literature,  who  in  the  beginning 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  what  books  have  been 
written  about  the  authors  whose  works  they  are  studying. 
By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  see  for  themselves 
quite  easily  what  critical  or  biographical  works  will 
be  most  useful  for  their  particular  purpose. 

A  special  place  in  the  Library  is  assigned  to  books 
helpful  in  preparing  for  the  conversation  classes,  and 
the  students  are  earnestly  requested  to  use  them. 

The  stud}'  of  English  falls  into  two  sections  :  (i)  His- 
torical ;  (2)  Practical. 

The  Historical  section  is  intended  only  for  advanced 
students.  The  professor  reads  authors  with  them  in 
order  to  show  them  how  to  do  research  work ;  i.e.,  they 
are  encouraged  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  then  to 
compare  what  they  have  seen  with  the  methods  of  earlier 
and  later  writers.  The  subjects  treated  are  (i)  the 
material  of  history  ;  (2)  the  ideas  of  history  ;  and  (3)  the 
form  of  history.  Professor  Brandl  tells  me  that  this 
is  the  most  difficult  side  of  the  work.  Grammatical 
subjects  are  naturally  easier  to  teach  and  to  study  than 
literary  subjects.  Every  teacher  of  his  own  literature 
knows  how  hard  a  task  it  is  to  induce  his  pupils  to  read 
much  and  with  real  understanding.  How  much  harder, 
then,  when  it  is  a  foreign  literature  ? 

In  the  Practical  section,  the  lector  (the  professor's 
assistant)  teaches  the  pronunciation  of  English,  phoneti- 
cally ;  essay- writing ;  and  helps  the  students  to  a  beginning 
in  English  conversation.  Those  courses  are  elementary, 
but  nearly  all  the  students  would  have  learned  a  certain 
amount  of  English  in  school  before  proceeding  to  the 
University.  Then  follow  courses  for  the  advanced 
beginners ;  for  those  who  wish  to  become  ordinary 
members  of  the  "Seminar";  and  for  the  Semin- 
arists themselves.  The  students  proceed  from  course 
to  course,  not  so  much  by  the  result  of  examination, 
as  by  the  impression  their  ordinary  work  makes  on  the 
lector. 

The  assistants,  all  English  or  American  graduates 
(women  are  not  excluded),  have  to  hold  conversation 
classes  with  not  more  than  six  or  seven  members  at  one 
time.  A  subject  of  conversation  is  given  out  each 
week,  and  the  students  have  to  prepare  for  it  either 
by  learning  word-lists  from  vocabularies,  or  by  reading 
some  special  book  or  magazine  article.  At  first  they 
have  neither  words  nor  thoughts  ;  gradually  they  ac- 
quire the  command  of  a  sufficient  phraseology,  and  .some 
knowledge  (gained  chiefly  from  the  books  and  period- 
icals set  them  to  read)  of  contemporary  English  social 
life,  pohtics,  religion,  and  municipal  affairs.  In  fact, 
the  classes  form  an  introduction  to  English  civilisation 
and  culture.  Letter-writing  is  also  practised  in  these 
classes. 

There  the  actual  work  of  the  "  Seminar  "  ends.     The 

student  then  takes  an    English   holiday  course.*     The 

•  In  .'\ugust  1905,  fifteen  Berlin  students,  among  them  one 
woman,  took  the  Edinburgh  University  holiday  course,  travel- 
ling to  Scotland  by  various  routes,  which  comprehended  London, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Oxford,  and  the  Lake  country. 
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next  step  is   to  read  at  the  British  Museum  for  their 
dissertations. 

The  final  examination  takes  place  generally  after  four 
years'  work  in  English,  French,  and  a  third  subject. 
After  that  the  student  is  trained  in  pedagogics  at  some 
Higher  School  and  then  he  easily  obtains  a  post  as 
teacher  worth  from  £180  per  annum.  A  director  of  a 
"Seminar"  will  earn  £400  per  annum,  a  house  often 
being  included.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teaching 
of  English  offers  a  career  in  Germany,  and  the  lector  or 
professor  may,  and  generally  does,  supplement  his 
official  income  by  private  literary  research  work. 

In  the  winter  of  1905  there  were  231  regular  attendants 
at  the  Berlin  "  Seminar."*  There  were  four  assistants, 
who  held  live  conversation  classes,  one  taking  two,  and 
at  Christmas  two  English  plays  were  performed  by  the 
students.  The  lector  gave  twelve  lessons  a  week.  One 
feature  of  the  method,  a  feature  which  we  are  glad  to 
say  is  being  adopted  at  Oxford  by  the  professors  of 
English  history  and  of  literature,  is  most  excellent. 
It  is  a  custom  among  the  advanced  students  that  they 
shall  occasionally  prepare  a  short  paper  in  English  on 
some  literary  subject.  This  the  embryo  author  reads 
before  the  professor  and  his  fellow  students.  The 
professor  criticises  it,  and  a  general  discussion,  always  in 
English,  follows.  All  those  attending  the  "  Seminar  " 
may  join  in  these  semi-public  exercises. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  complete  machinery  for 
learning  to  write  and  speak  the  English  language,  and 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  literature.  Some 
facilities,  too,  are  given  for  acquiring  knowledge  of 
English  social  and  political  life,  before  a  visit  to  England 
is  undertaken.  Thus  when  a  young  man  so  prepared 
comes  to  this  country  he  easily  takes  to  English  man- 
ners, he  is  in  some  degree  already  imbued  with  the 
English  spirit,  and  soon  comes  to  like  English  ways.  I 
had  quite  recently  a  good  proof  of  this.  I  was  visiting 
friends  at  Oxford  in  the  summer  term.  One  of  the 
German  Rhodes  scholars  was  invited  to  tea.  He  ap- 
peared in  flannels  fresh  from  tennis,  and  when  I  asked 
him  how  he  liked  Oxford,  replied,  "  It's  ripping."  He 
had  never  been  to  my  friend's  house  before,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  differently  he  would  have  be- 
haved on  a  first  visit  in  Germany  when  a  frock-coat  and 
formal  ceremonious  manners  would  have  been  de  rigueur. 
But  the  young  German  had  wisely  adopted  the  English 
custom,  and  seemed  quite  at  home  and  at  ease  in  an 
English  drawing-room.  I  happen  to  know  that  he  had 
been  astudentof  the  English  Seminar  at  Berlin  University. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  our  education  authorities 
can  divest  themselves  of  the  tiresome  religious  disputes, 
so  hindering  to  the  cause  they  have  at  heart,  and  can 
settle  down  to  improving  methods  of  instruction,  the 
systematic  study  of  foreign  languages  will  be  every- 
where insisted  on.  I  trust  that  before  long  every  student 
leaving  our  Higher  Schools  or  our  Universities  will  possess  a 
competent  working  knowledge  of  either  French  orGerman. 
Perhaps  such  a  method  as  is  here  described,  adapted  or 
modified  to  our  special  needs,  may  help  to  that  end. 

*  It  c  pened  in  1896  with  thirty-six. 


Reviews 

Some  Classical  Texts 

{i)  Xenophon  :   Hellenica.     Text  and  Notes.     Text   by  E.  C. 

Marchant.     Notes   (Intr.   xcvi    -1-    Notes,    Appendices 

and  Indexes,  378  pp.)  byG.  E.  UnderhiU.     (Clarendon 

Press,     ^s.  6d.  nett.) 
{2)  Cicero  :  Pro  Sexto  Roscio  AmerinoOratio.     ByJ.C.  Nicol, 

M.A.     pp.  xxxi  +   150.     (Cambridge  University  Press. 

2S.  6d.) 

(3)  M.  Tiilli  Ciceronis  :  Pro  Lege  Manilia  Oratio.  By  W.  J. 
Woodhouse,  M.A.,  pp.  xxxix  -|-  43  -H  Notes  58  + 
Vocab.    26.     (Blackie   and   Son.     zs.) 

(i )  This  book  is  a  combination  of  two  standard  works  on 
the  Hellenica,  which  have  been  published  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Marchant's  edition  of  the  text  belongs  to  the  series 
issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  We  have  used  it 
for  several  years,  and  found  it  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
It  contains,  however,  a  few  misprints  :  I.  vi.  14  ovhiv,  &v 
for  oiSiv'  ii/  ;  I.  vii.  7,  ura  for  Sra  ;  I.  vii.  8,  a  full  stop 
after  {JKoiev  for  a  comma;  11.  iii.  35,  airovs  for 
'aC-Totr.  Mr.  Underhill  adds  a  few  critical  notes  at  the 
end  of  his  part  of  the  work,  but  devotes  himself  mainly 
to  a  sound  and  thorough  exegesis.  The  Introduction  deals 
with  the  composition  of  the  Hellenica,  its  chronology,  and 
the  MSS.  ;  it  gives  a  hfe  of  Xenophon  and  a  chronological 
summary.  The  Appendix  deals  with  the  Battle  of  Cyzicus, 
the  PoUtical  History  of  Athens,  b.c.  411-404,  the  trial  of 
the  generals  after  Arginusae,  Sparta,  Athens  and  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  and  Thebes  and  Boeotia.  Mr.  Underhill 
maintains  that  Xenophon's  primary  object  was  to  be  a 
third  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  but  failed  in  it 
from  lack  of  capacity  and  not  from  want  of  honesty  ;  that 
partiality  for  Sparta  and  dislike  of  Thebes  led  him  to 
suppress  facts  but  not  to  distort  what  he  gives  us  ;  and 
that  the  lack  of  unity  which  often  makes  the  Hellenica 
tedious  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  length  of  time  over 
which  its  writing  was  spread — between  thhty  and  fifty 
years — and  partly  by  the  shifting  motives  animating 
Xenophon  at  different  times  of  his  Ufe.  He  sums  Xeno- 
phon up  as  "  an  honest  man,  fond  of  truth  and  justice  for 
their  own  sake,  a  pious  worshipper  of  the  gods."  Of  all  the 
writers  on  this  period — b.c  411-362 — he  alone  leaves  the 
impression  that  his  history,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  history  of 
facts.  The  chief  service  that  Mr.  UnderhiU  renders  us  in 
his  notes  is,  we  think,  that  he  has  with  much  research  and 
skill  suppUed  the  gaps  in  Xenophon's  narrative  from  Dio- 
dorus,  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  and  others,  and  explained  diffi- 
culties in  the  narrative.  Grammatical  difficulties  are  not  neg- 
lected, but  we  should  have  Uked  another  luminous  appendix 
on  Xenophon's  style  and  divergence  from  Attic  usage. 

(2)  Mr.  Nicol  has  based  his  notes  in  this  edition  "  largely 
on  practical  experience  in  class  teaching  and  the  actual 
reading  of  the  speech  with  a  form."  The  result  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  work.  The  notes  are  terse,  to  the  point,  and 
clearly  expressed.  The  author  is  in  touch  with  the  school- 
boy mind,  and  gives  what  the  latter  wants,  sine  verbis 
lassas  onerantibus  aures.  "We  may  instance  the  notes  on 
expressam  (p.  85),  ratio  (p.  91),  res  (p.  131),  and  the  sum- 
maries of  prepositional  usages  and  phrase  lists  in  the  Indexj 
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The  Introduction  is  a  straightforward  narrative  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  and  of  the  case.  We  offer  the 
following  suggestions.  In  §  2,  1.  13,  praereptam  is  not  for 
praeveptam  esse,  but  is  a  true  participle,  which  is  used  with 
verbs  of  wishing  with  an  emphatic  force  (see  Roby,  §  1402)  ; 
the  pres.  praeripi  would  have  a  different  sense.  So  also 
in  §  25,  1.  30,  conservatas  velit.  In  §  6,  1.  8,  the  ref.  to  §  18, 
1.  19,  for  the  use  of  spero  with  pres.  inf.  might  have  been 
added.  In  §  11,  1.  6,  iudicium  means  "trial,"  as  is  shown 
by  hoc  primum  committitur,  and  inter  sicarios  above,  as  in 
§  90,  1.  7,  means  "  in  the  murder  court."  In  §  28,  1.  9, 
may  not  loqiii  homines  be  ace.  and  inf.  in  extension  of  the 
previous  sentence  {consilium  ceperunt,  which  is  resumed  in 
§  29  hoc  consilio)  ?  The  inverted  comma  should  then  be 
put  after  adductus  essei,  and  the  remaining  ace.  and  infs. 
would  be  parallel  to  logui  homines.  In  §  29,  1.  23,  implorem 
is  rightly  taken  as  delib.  subj.,  but  why  not  also  querar, 
ordiar,  and  petam  ?  In  §  97,  1.  10,  exciitio  seems  better 
metaphorical  than  literal,  like  scrtiior  ;  Mr.  Nicol's  trans- 
lation :  "  I  do  not  shake  you  as  if  you  had  a  dagger,"  would 
require  quasi  .  .  .  haberes,  not  si  .  .  .  habuisti.  The 
point  seems  :  "  E\-en  if  you  did  carry  a  dagger  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  I  am  not  going  to  examine  you  about  it." 
In  §  108,  1.  27,  is  not  ut  better  concessive,  "  although," 
"  even  if  "  ?  In  §  no,  1.  15,  monere  is  historic  inf.,  and  so 
also  are  the  preceding  acuere,  fallere.  Perhaps  notes  might 
have  been  added  on  infamia  (§  1 13,  1.  26),  ab  and  istis  (§  119, 
1.  i),  and  iam.  (meaning  "presently,"  §  129,  1.  5). 

(3)  This  edition,  by  Prof.  Woodhouse  of  Sydney,  belongs  to 
Blackie's  well-known  illustrated  Latin  series.     A  great  deal 
of  care  and  independent  judgment  has  been  expended  on 
the  text,  and  there  is  a  full  critical  appendix.     For  instance, 
in  §  44,  1.  2,  and  §  46,  1.  9,  the  text  differs  from  that  in  most 
English  editions,  but  we  are  not  persuaded  that  it  is  right 
to  retain  the  MSB.  reading  posteaqitam  with  the  plupft.  subj. 
in  §  9,  1.  3.     The  Introduction  is  also  good  and  interesting. 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  uneven.     The  map  of  Asia  Minor 
actually'  omits  Cappadocia.     The  coins  of  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes    are    unfortunately   transposed,    and    why   is    the 
picture  of  the  Columbarium  of   Livia's  Freedmen  inserted  ? 
To  come  to  the  notes.     In  §  2,  1.  7,  the  object  of  uiar  is  eo 
supplied  from  preceding  si  quid,  &c.,  not  ea  from  following 
earn.     In  §    11,   1.   21,   the   perf.   pass.   inf.   exslincium  esse 
requires  explaining  ;    to  say  that  esse  is  often  omitted  tells 
us  nothing.      In  §   11,  1.   24,   surely  libertalem  immimtlam 
merely  refers  back  to  1.  19.     In  §  13,  1.  7,  a  note  should  be 
given   on  the   mood   of  mittimus.     In   §    17,   1.    i,   ne  .  .  . 
quidem  cannot  be  translated  nor  again  ;   ac  ne  .  .  .  quidem 
means  and  neither  again.     In  §  18,  1.  11,  partim  is  the  older 
form,   not  partem.     In   §   20,   1.   24,   obsidebatur  should  be 
opprimebatur  ;    and  in  §   21,  1.   6,   omnia  should  be  omni. 
In  §  43,  1.  21,  ut  depends  on  commoveri,  not  on  tantis.     In 
the  note  on  the  plupft.  subj.  in  §  53,  1.  18,  the  words  "  in 
past  time  "  are  wanted  to  prevent  ambiguity  after  "  single 
or  momentary  action."     In  §  59,  1.   22,  the  tenses  of  the 
subj.  require  a  note,  as  also  does  the  idiomatic  use  of  the 
pres.  subj.  videamus  with  quasi  (§  67,   1.   22)  referring  to 
pres.  time.     In  the  Vocabulary  quantities  are  not  marked 
iix  any  definite  principle,  e.g.,  final  o  (in  pres.  indie),  final 
-us  and  -as  (in  nouns),  and  final  e  (in  advs.)  are  sometimes 
marked,   sometimes   not.     The   following   are   clearly   mis- 
takes :     cotidianus,    facile,    fortasse,    fortf,    intueor,     M'idea, 
minor.     In    some    half-dozen    words    vowels    are    marked 


before  two  consonants,  not  always  correctly,  cretensis, 
cidtura,  publicanus,  reltnquo,  sepidtum.  Two  forms  diiunc- 
tus  and  disiuncius  occur  in  the  vocabulary,  but  only  the 
latter  in  the  text  ;  so  we  have  intellego  and  neglego  in  the 
text,  which  are  more  correct  than  intetligo  and  negligo  in 
the  vocabulary.  To  print  fitgio  -i  -Hum  is  misleading  for 
the  perfect,  and  adfictus  is  taken  from  adfigo  !  Cnaeus,  not 
Cneius,  is  the  correct  spelling.  In  saltibus,  "  in  the  bush  " 
(§  i6,  1.  16),  and  "  batter  "  for  "  batsman  "  (§  2~,  1-  1°) 
are,  we  suppose,  Australianisms  ? 


J.  T. 


Minor  Notices 


A    First  German   Course  for  Science  Students.     By   H.   G. 

Fiedler   and   F.   E.    Sandbach.     (London  :     Alexander 

Moring,  Ltd.  25.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  a  most  excellent  attempt  to  introduce  science 
students  into  the  study  of  German  scientific  literature. 
Short  articles,  specially  written  and  suitably  graded, 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  laboratory,  apparatus, 
air,  the  thermometer,  &c.,  and  suitably  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  form  the  body  of  the  book.  These  articles  are 
followed  by  a  course  of  German  grammar  and  a  full  vocabu- 
lary. As  each  article  is  written  so  as  to  illustrate  a  par- 
ticular grammar  point,  with  reference  to  the  corresponding 
sections  in  the  grammar,  the  student,  even  a  beginner  in 
the  language,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
construction  of  each  piece.  There  is  little  to  be  found 
fault  with  in  so  excellent  a  book,  but  surely  it  is  wrong  to 
say  that  the  final  e  in  German  is  pronounced  like  er  ?  Nor 
is  the  long  o  (or  oe)  pronounced  like  the  letter  it  in  hurt. 

The  Student's  Hygiene.  By  Ernest  Evans.  (Sonnenschein. 
Ss.  6d.) 
This  appears  to  us  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  manuals 
of  hygiene  that  have  been  written  in  response  to  examina- 
tion requirements.  In  amount  of  matter  and  excellence  of 
diagrams  it  cannot  be  easily  beaten  ;  but  its  special  feature 
is  its  highly  experimental  character.  The  experiments, 
however,  are  not  of  the  ordinary  lecture-table  character, 
but  take  the  form  of  simple  tests  which  the  students 
themselves  are  directed  to  perform  in  an  interrogative 
spirit.  A  student  who  works  through  the  book  will  have 
a  thoroughly  good  grounding  both  in  the  theory  and  in 
the  practice  of  hygiene.  There  are  frequent  and  useful 
references  to  recent  researches,  commissioners'  reports,  &c. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  :  An  Account  of  his  Life  and  Work.  By 
A.  L.  Lilley,  M.A.     (Edward  Arnold.     7s.  6d.  nett.) 

That  large  army  of  teachers  and  others  who  came  into 
contact  with  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  and  obtained  from 
him  inspiration  and  guidance  will  welcome  the  appearance 
of  this  book,  which  gives  an  excellent  account  of  his  public 
work  as  an  educational  official. 

The  author  might,  with  advantage,  have  dealt  more 
exhaustively  with  Fitch's  contributions  to  educational 
thought  :  beyond  the  references  to  the  appearance  of  his 
well-known  Lectures  and  other  works,  the  reader  is  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  fact  that  Fitch  was  more  than  an 
administrator.  There  is  also  a  certain  lack  of  the  personal 
element,  which,  in  the  form  of  anecdote  or  letter,  has 
added  to  the  charm  and  value  of  many  works  of  similar 
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design  to  the  present.  With  these  quaUfications  we  can 
express  our  sincere  pleasure  at  reading  the  present  volume, 
though  we  think  that  a  lower  price  would  have  extended 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

The  Butterflies  of  the  British  Isles.  By  Richard  South. 
F.E.S.  Illustrated  with  450  Coloured  Figures  photo- 
graphed from  Nature,  and  numerous  Black  and  White 
Drawings.     (F.  Warne  and  Co.     6s.  nett.) 

This  is  a  beautiful  book — a  marvel  of  completeness  and 
taste.  We  can  imagine  no  more  welcome  gift  or  prize 
volume  for  the  budding  entomologist  :  everything  that  he 
wants  is  there,  from  "  tips  "  about  collecting  to  coloured 
representations  of  every  specimen  with  which  he  is  likely 
to  ccme  into  contact.  The  other  volumes  of  this  series 
lla^•e  been  good  ;    but  this  one  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

A  History  of  GerHian  Literature.  By  W.  Scherer.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  edited  by  F.  Max 
Miiller.  (Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.  Two  volumes, 
$s.  6d.  nett  each.) 

This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  Professor  Max  MUller's  work, 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  the  standard  work  on 
German  literature  in  this  country.  But  since  that  time 
several  other  good  books  on  the  subject  have  been  published, 
among  which  Professor  Robertson's  History  of  German 
Literature  has  proved  itself  the  most  satisfactory.  It  was 
wise,  therefore,  to  have  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  original 
work  issued  to  bring  the  book  within  the  reach  of  a  larger 
circle  of  readers  and  students.  But  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  should 
not  have  thought  it  ad\-isable  to  have  the  present  edition 
brought  up  to  date,  and  to  have  a  chapter  on  present-day 
German  literature  added.  Such  a  serious  omission  greatly 
impairs  the  value  of  the  book.  One  looks  in  vain  for  such 
names — to  take  a  few  at  random — as  :  Richard  Wagner, 
Sudermann,  Redwitz,  Rosegger,  Halbe,  Frenssen,  &c.  &c., 
which  a  student  of  German  is  sure  to  look  for.  The  index, 
too.  seems  to  have  been  left  as  it  appeared  in  the  former 
edition,  because  several  names  of  authors  given  in  it  are 
referred  to  pages  that  do  not  exist  in  the  present  edition, 
e.g.,  Fulda,  II.  356,  Wolf  349,  Wagner  348,  &c.  These 
references  evidently  refer  to  the  Appendices  and  Biblio- 
graphies of  the  original  edition  :  but  as  these  are  omitted 
in  the  present  work,  it  is  surely  a  piece  of  carelessness  to 
lead  the  reader  on  to  hunting  for  things  which  are  not 
in  the  book.  Apart  from  these  blemishes,  the  work  is 
deserving  all  the  praise  that  the  original  edition  met  with. 

German  Commercial  Practice.  By  James  Graham  and 
George  A.  S.  OUver.  Part  II.  (Macmillan  and  Co., 
Ltd.     4s.  6d.) 

This  is  an  advanced  commercial  reader  of  a  well-knowm 
type.  It  contains  printed  and  written  documents  descrip- 
tive of  all  kinds  of  business  transactions.  Instead  of  a 
vocabulary,  notes  for  each  letter  have  been  added  in  the 
shape  of  translations  of  the  more  difficult  words  and 
phrases,  v.-ithout.  however,  any  attempt  at  explanation  or 
elucidation.  Questions  for  conversational  practice  and 
exercises  for  retranslation  into  German  have  been  added. 
There  is  also  a  full  list  of  abbreviations  used  in  commercial 
correspondence,  the  value  of  which  is,  however,  greatly 
mpaired  by  lack  of  the  English  equivalents. 


Boy  and  Girl.  Should  they  be  educated  together  ?  By 
"  Vivian  Grey  "  and  E.  S.  Tylee,  M.A.  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.     is.  net.) 

As  a  popular  presentation  of  the  case  in  favour  of  "  co- 
education," this  httle  book  is  timely.  The  authors  may 
go  a  little  too  far  in  tracing  marital  unhappiness  largely  to 
"  our  separate  school  system,"  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  their  contention.  The  question  is 
an  imperial  one,  and  they  do  right  in  pointing  out  that 
some  problems  of  colonisation  m  ght  be  solved  if  boys  and 
girls  were  educated  together.  We  see  no  reference,  how- 
ever, to  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  recent  pronouncements  on  the 
question. 

Augustus  Austen  Leigh  :  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Edited  by  W.  A.  Leigh.  (Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.     8s.  6d.  nett.) 

This,  the  work  of  the  brother  of  the  late  Provost  of 
King's,  bears  as  an  alternative  title  "  A  Record  of  College 
Reform."  Austen  Leigh  was  identified  from  the  first 
with  the  movement  which  transformed  King's  from  a 
closed  and  unprogressive  corporation  to  what  it  is  to-day, 
and  the  editor  has  done  right  in  using  the  opportunity  of 
the  present  memoir  to  set  forth  the  leading  stages  in  that 
reform.  But  the  second  task  has  not  prevented  him  from 
effecting  the  main  object  of  the  book — the  clear  delineation 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased  Provost. 

Austen  Leigh  stands  before  us  as  belonging  to  the  highest 
type  of  University  man  :  wise,  modest,  open-minded, 
reverential  of  the  past  ;  paene  divinus  vir,  as  one  of  his 
friends  describes  iiim  ;  a  combination  of  sweetness  and 
strength.  Some  interesting  letters  and  two  portraits  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  present  volume,  which  should  be 
on  the  shelf  of  every  King's  man. 

Modern  School  Buildings.  By  Felix  Clay.  Second  Edition. 
(B.  J.  Batsford.     255.) 

This  book  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns, 
but  it  mav  be  mentioned  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  first 
edition  has  been  made  the  opportunity  of  revising  and 
altering  it  so  as  to  make  it  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  educational  world  in  the  past  few  years.  It  can  be 
confidently  recommended  as  a  trustworthy  guide  in  all 
matters  connected  with  school  architecture. 

Deutsche  Reden.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Rudolf  Tombo  senior  and  Rudolf  Tombo  junior. 
(Boston  and  London  ;   D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

There  are  about  a  dozen  well -selected,  important  speeches 
on  various  political  and  economic  subjects,  delivered  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  German  orators  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  this  book.  Such  names  ss  Bis- 
marck, Moltke,  Bebel,  Billow,  and  the  German  Emperor 
are  adequately  represented,  and  the  study  of  the  subject- 
matter  contained  in  these  speeches  ought  to  prove  a  most 
useful  and  instructive  discipline  for  advanced  students  of 
German.  The  notes — chiefly  historical  and  geographical 
— deserve  the  highest  commendation.  They  are  so  full 
and  thorough  as  to  form  in  themselves  a  course  of  valuable 
instruction  in  German  liistory  and  geo^:;raphy.  ar.d  give 
evidence  of  the  most  painstaking  labour  and  research.  A 
useful  chronological  table  of  events  occurring  in  the  brok 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  this  highly  useful  volume. 
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viii   +    236  pages.     Illustrations.     Macmillan.     4s.  6d.     [^ 
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Cambridge  University  Press,      is.  6d. 
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trations by  H.  Thomson,  viii  +  429  pages.  Macmillan. 
6s. 
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Newbolt,  M.A.  xvi  +  186  pages.  Map.  Rivingtons. 
2S.  6d.  nett. 

Rivingtons'  Neiv  Intermediate  French  Texts  : 

Merimee's  le  Coup  de  Pistolet  et  Tamanogo.     Edited 
by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.     is. 

Ahotit's   Les  Jumeaux  de  I'Hdtel   Corneille.     Edited 
by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.     is. 

Smaller  Chemical  Analysis.  By  G.  A.  Newth,  F.S.C. 
viii   +    148  pages.     Longmans.     2s. 

Latin  Unseens.  Selected  and  arranged  by  E.  C. 
Marchant,  M.A.     viii    +    78  pages.     Bell.      is. 

Shakespeare's  The  Tempest.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Crook, 
B.A.  liv  +  III  pages.  Interleaved.  Ralph,  Holland 
and  Co.     2s. 

Trigonometry  for  Beginners.  By  J.  W.  Mercer,  M.A. 
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Heine's  Poems.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Eggert.  Ixxix  +  232 
pages.     Ginn.     2s.   6d. 

Riehl's  Die  Vierzehn  Nothelfer.  Edited  by  J.  F.  L. 
Raschen.     xii   +    80  pages.     Ginn.     is. 

Exercises  in  Physics.  By  J.  H.  Leonard,  B.Sc.,  and 
W.  H.  Salmon,  B.Sc.  viii  +  100  pages.  With  or  without 
Answers.     John  Murray,     is. 

Word  Pictures  in  Rhyme.  {Causeries  Rimees.)  By 
S.  Christine  Boyd,  xxii  +  83  pages.  Illustrations. 
John  Murray,     is.  6d. 
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H.  G.  Wells,  xii  +  340  pages.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
I  OS.  6d.  nett. 

Junior  Practical  Mathematics.  By  W.  J.  Stainer,  B.A. 
X  +  352  pages.  Diagrams.  Bell.  Part  I.,  2s.  ;  Part 
II.,   IS.  6d.  ;    Complete,  ^s- 

Industrial  Combination.  By  D.  H.  Macgregor,  M.A. 
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The  Way  to  Teach  the  Bible.  By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore, 
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